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FRrancr—cont. 

Manufactures of wool 
other materials. 

Cloths, casimin, and other milled 
tissues with cotton warp; also 
short-napped tissues, not milled, 
wool predominating ; weighing to 

the square metre— 
200 grammes or less (0°37 Ib. 


mixed with 


Tariff Classification in cach Country. | Rates of Duty. 


or less to the square yard). - 


Above 200 grammes and up to 
300 grammes inclusive (0°37 
Ib, to 0°55 Ib. to the square 
yd) 

Above 3v0 grammes and up to 
400 grammes inclusive (0°55 
Ib. to 0°74 to the 


yard) 
kev 400 grammes and up to 
550 grammes inclusive (0°74 
Ib. to 1 Jb. to the aqunse 

yard) 
Above 550 grammes and up to 
700 grammes inclusive (1 Ib. 
to ]bs. tothe square yard) 
Above 700 grammes (above 
1°30 Ibs. to the square yard) 
Mixed tissues, the warp being of floss 
silk, wool predominating in weight 
Carpets of wool mixed with other 
materials in whatever proportion 
Hosiery of wool mixed with other 
materials 
Other tissues of wool mixed with other 
materials, the wool predominating in 
weight 
Tissues of alpaca, lama, vicuna, ond 
camels’ hair, pure or mixed with wool; 
or mixed with other materials if the 
alpaca, llama, vicuna, or camels’ hair 
predominates in weight 
Tissues of goats’ hair, pure or mixed, 
manufactured in Europe 
Other tissues of hair (poils), pure or 
mixed with other materials, the hair 
(poil) predominating in weight 


Ready-made clothing and 
or partly made up 


PorTUGAL: 


Merino 
Flannels of wool, pure, or mixed 
Baizes (Baetas) 
Blankets - 

Cloths, casimirs, and similar tissues 
Shawls and handkerchiefs 


Knglish 
Kquivalents. 
Fre, Ote. d. 
| 

100 kilos, 140°00 | Cwt. 21611 
115°00 269 
90°00 116 7 
65°00 | , 165 
” 50°00 » 1 0 4 
” 35°00 | » 0 14 3 
» 417 6 


Pay as carpets of pure wool. 


As hosiery of pure wool. 


Pay as tissues of pure wool. 


Pay as tissues of pure wool. 


- |Pay as tissues of wool according to kind. 


100 kilos. 30°00 | Cwt. 012 2 
10 °/, above the highest rate charge- 

| able on material of which com- 

posed. 
Reis. 

Kilog. *(a) 1,000 | Cwt 11 8 8 
» *(b) 1,200] ,, 13.14 5 
530 | ,, 6 12 
‘a 850 | ,, 914 4 
2610:| 18 8 2 
» 2,000 | ,, 22.17 4 


* See notes on next page. 
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Tariff Classification in each Country. Rates of Duty. ll 
Portucat—cont. Reis. 
Carpets and table covers - - | Kilog. *(d) 250 | Cwt. 217 2 
Tissues not otherwise specified - - » *(e) 900; ,, 10 510 
Do., do., having either all the warp or 
all the woof of cotton, linen, or other 
vegetable fibres - » “Cf) 600! ,, 617 2 
Felts, plain, with floss silk, or conutineall os *G@) 250) ,, 217 2 
Garters and waistbands - - - - 1,615 | ,, 18 9 4 
Travelling bags and rugs - ~ e 320 by 813 2 
Hosiery and knitted goods » 1,800; » 1417 3 
Haberdashery, trimmings, | 
tapes, ribbons, &c. $01 


Ready-made clothing, and articles not 
enumerated - 

Note. — (1. ) Woollen teense 
mixed with other materials (except 
silk) will be charged the duty on 
the material in the mixture 
subject to the highest duty. 

(2.) Tissues of wool mixed with 
silk pay as silk tissues. 

(3.) Tissues mixed with threads 
of gold or silver pay the duty 
upon the tissue acerding to de- 
scription, with an addition of 20 °/.. 


Spain: 

Carpets of wool, pure, or 
other materials - 

Felts of all kinds - - - 

Blankets and horse cloths - 

Cloths and similar tissues of pure wool, 
waste wool, hair, or mixture of these 
materials 

Such tissues when the warp is wholly of 
cotton or other vegetable fibre; also 
astrakhans and the same 
materials - 

Other tissues of pure wool, waste wool, 
hair, or mixture of these materials 

Such tissues when the warp is wholly of 
cotton or other vegetable fibre 

Tissues of wool mixed with silk or floss 
silk, the warp or woof 
of wool 

Hosiery and knitted wares of 7 pure wool, 
or of wool mixed with cotton or other 


vegetable fibre - - - 
Haberdashery, trimmings, galloons, 
fringes, cordings, &c. - 
Ready-made clothing - - 
Embroidered articles - - 


As tissues of which made, with an 
addition of 50 °/.. 


Pes. Cts. 
99°70 
0°60 
1°78 


100 kilos. 
Kilog. 


4°30 


3°47 


2°50 
As the material o 


10 


| 
1 


” 5 
f which made, with 


an addition of 30 °/,. 
As the material upon which embroidered, 
with an addition of 30 °/.. 


* In addition to these rates a tax of 3 °/, upon the duty is payable for Custom 


house fees, and a further 2 °/, ad valorem for harbour works. 


These additions would 


raise the total duties payable as follows: :—(a) from 1,000 to 1,090 reis, (b) from 
1,200 to 1,300 reis, (c) from 2,000 to 2, 160 reis, (d) from 250 to 270 reis, (e) from 
900 to 985 Teis, (f) from 600 to 654 reis, (7) from 250 to 280 reis, (h) from 1,300 
to 1,405 reis, and (2) from 700 to 760 reis. 


| 9 14 
” ” 3 12 
” 814 9 
” 2°60 ” 5 5 8 
3°50) ,, 7.4 8 
” 2°17 ” 48 2 
” és 8 
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Tissues of wool : 


Tariff Classification in each Country. | Rates of Duty. | aut Shem, 
: Lire Cts. | £ s. d. 


Carded: weighing to the square 
metre— 

300 grammes or less (0°55 lb. or 

less to the square yard) - 

Above 300 and up to 500 grammes 

inclusive (0°55 lb. to 0°93 lb. 

to the square yard) - 

Above 500 grammes (above 0° 93 

Ib. to the square yard) - 

Combed: weighing to the square 
metre— 

200 grammes or less (0°37 Ib. 

or less to the square yard) = - 

Above 200 and up to 500 grammes 

inclusive (0°37 Ib. to 0°93 Ib. 


to the square yard) - - 
Above 500 grammes (above 0°93 
Ib. to the square yard) ~ 


Note.—Woollen tissues con- 
taining combed wool, although 
that material may not predominate 
in weight, as well as woollen 
tissues containing less than 12 °/, 
of silk, will be treated as tissues 
of wool, combed. 


Printed tissues - 
Brocaded tissues - - - 
Embroidered tissues : 


Embroidered in chain-stitch - - 


Do. in locksstitch - - - 


Felts : 
Having a thickness of 3 millimetres 
or less, and weighing more than 
500 grammes per square metre - 
Other felts having a thickness of 
3 millimetres or less - 
Having a thickness of more than 
3 millimetres = - - - 
Hosiery and knitted wares : 
Plain - - 
Shaped ( 
Galloons, tapes, and ribbons - 
Buttons - 
Fringes, braids, trimmings, &e. 
Lace and tulle - 
Blankets, rugs, and carpets: 
Blankets, rugs, &c., of ox, goat, or 
sheeps’ hair, undyed, and “= 
warp of linen or cotton - 


Blankets, rugs, oa, of wool or waste 
wool 
Carpets or of wool or waste 


wool, including those in which 
other textile materials (except am) 
predominate in weight - 


100 kilos. 200°00 | Cwt. 4 1 3 


»  175°00! 311 1 
» 15000 3 1 0 
»  280°00| ,, 517 


» -220°00 ,, 49 5 


190°00 | ,, 317 8 


50 lire per 100 kilos. (20s. 4d. per 
ewt.) above the duty on the tissue 
according to class. 

40 lire per 100 kilos. (16s. 3d. per 
ewt.) above the duty on the tissue 
according to class. 

200 lire per 100 kilos. (41. 1s. 8d. per 
cwt.) above the duty on the tissue 
according to class. 

300 lire per 100 kilos. (6/. 1s. 11d. per 
ewt.) above the duty on the tissue 
according to class. 


Lire Cts. 
100 kilos. 110°00 | Cwt. 24 8 


Pay as tissues of carded wool. 


100 kilos. 20°00 | Cwt. 08 2 
220°00 49 5 
” 330° 00 614 1 
240°00| ,, 417 6 
,, 417 6 
rn 700°00} ,, 14 4 6 

60°00 1 5 

As ‘the tissue of which ‘made, a 

to class. 


100 kilos. 110°00 | Cwt. 248 
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English 
Tariff Classification in each Country. Rates of Duty. Equivalents. 
Lire. Cts. 2. 
Tissues mixed with metallic threads : 


With threads of fine gold or silver, or 
with gilt or silvered threads - - 
With threads of common metal - 


Made-up articles : 
Ready made clothing of wool for men 
and children, and ladies’ mantles - 
Allother - - - 


Note.—Articles made of different 
tissues pay the duty on the most 
highly taxed tissue which enters 
into their composition. 

Tissues of hair: 
Sieve cloth - - - - 
All other kinds - 


AUSTRIA : 


Woollen tissues, pure, or mixed with other 
materials, except silk : 

Coarse coverlets (hotzen) ; Halina- 
cloth ; press-cloths ; sieve bottoms ; 
network and asians nets, undyed ; 
cloth list - 

Carpets : 

Of animal hair (dogs, calves, ox, 
&c.); also carpets of such mate- 
rials with a slight mixture of wool 

All other, including printed binant - 

Girths and bands - 

Woollen tissues not otherwise men- 
tioned, weighing to the square metre: 
More than 500 grammes (more than 

0°93 Ib. to the square yard) = - 

500 grammes and less, but not less 
than 200 grammes (from 0°93 lb. 
to 0°37 Ib. to the square yard) - 

200 grammes and less (0°37 Ib. and 
less to the yard), 
ornot - 

Note.—The above tissues woven 
throughout with cotton warp, of 
one colour, not figured (imitation 
cloth), weighing more than 300 
grammes per square metre - 

Velvets and velvety tissues - 

Haberdashery, tapes, fringes, 
trimmings, &c. 

Buttons - - 

Hosiery and knitted goods - 

Tissues of wool, printed, other than 
those enumerated above 

Lace and lace cloths - 

Embroidered tissues - 

Shawls and similar tissues - 

Tissues combined with metallic threads 


i lire per kilogramme (10/. 3s. 3d. per 
cwt.) above the duty on the tissue. 

2 lire per kilogramme (4/. 1s. 3d. per 
cwt.) above the duty on the tissue. 


As the tissue of which composed, with 
an addition of 40 °/.. 
As the tissue of which composed, with 
an addition of 50 °/,. 


100 kilos. 30°00 | Cwt. 012 2 

16500] ,, 371 
Fils. Kr. 

100 kilos. 12°00 | Cwt. 012 2 
” 12°00 | ” 012 2 
50°00; ,, 2 10 10 
” 40°00 ” 20 8 
50°00 2 10 10 
”» 80°00 | ” 414 
110°00 | 5 11 10 
50°00 | 210 10 
100:00 ,, § 18 

| 
5 1 8 
100'00 ,, 5 18 
100-00 
80-00 ,, 414 
200°00 lo 3 8 
is 200-00, 10 3 8 
200-00 — 
“4 200°00 | 10 3 3 
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‘ English 
Tariff Classification in each Country. Rates of Duty. Equivalents. 
AUSTRIA—cont. Fis. Kr. 
Felt and felt wares, except carpets : 
Coarse felts of animal hair, also tarred 
or varnished . ~ - | 100 kilos. 12°00 | Cwt. 012 2 
Other felts and felt wares, unprinted - 7” 50°00 oa 210 10 
Printed felts and felt wares - - ” 80°00 * t ~< 


SwITzERLAND: 


Tissues, &c. of wool, pure or mixed with 
other materials : 
Cloth list - 


Tissues of wool, other than “ lastings”: 


Unbleached - 
Bleached - - 
Dyed - 
Printed - - 
Lastings, unbleached - 
» dyed - - - 
Blankets, rugs, &c. : 
Without needlework 
With needlework - - - 
Tapes and ribbons - 
Fringe makers’ 
trimmings, &c. 
Hosiery and knitted goods : 


Without needlework - - 

With needlework 
Lace - ° - - - 
Embroideries - 
Shawls and scarves - 
Carpets : 


Common carpets, withent fringes 

or needlework - 

All other 
List shoes - - 
Felt stuffs 

Felt manufactures, without needle- 
work : 
Not dyed or printed - - 
Dyed or printed - - - 
Ready-made clothing : 
Worn - - - 


GREECE: 


Tissuws, &c. of wool or hair: 
Serges, coarse cloths (“scouti,” 
“ scaltzoscouti”’), and similar coarse 
coverings; girths and bands ; ready- 
made clothing composed of the above 
tissues for sailors’ use - - - 
Carpets : 
Of animal hair (dogs’, calves’, &c.) 
Printed carpets; felt carpets - 
Carpets of wool, or of cotton and 
wool, woven or knitted; also 


woven carpets of wool mixed = 
hemp or jute = - 
Persian, Georgian, and similar carp ts 


As the material of which chiefly com- 
posed, with an addition of 40 °/.. 


Frs. Cts. 

109 kilos. 4°00 
12°00 

” 25°00 

» 25°00 

” 25°00 

” 12°00 

16°00 

” 16°00 

” 80°00 

9 30°00 

” 25°00 

” 25°00 

” 40°00 

” 80°00 

” 30°00 

” 30°00 

” 12°00 

” 30°00 

” 16°00 

” 16°00 

” 7°00 

” 16°00 

1°50 

99 40°0 
Drs. Lep. 

Oke 1°00 
0°40 
” 
2°50 
5°00 


12 


18 


| 
| Owt. 1 74 
| 4 104 
10 
” 10 
” 10 
” 
| 
| ” 6 
12 
12 
10 
99 10 
16 
” 12 
12 
12 
| 4 
12 
| 6 
| é 
| 2 10} 
| 6 6 
| 0 7 
New - - i6 63 
| 
| Cwt. 1m Oo 
| 
m5 
| 0 | 
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Tariff Classification in each Country. 


Rates of Duty. 


English 
Equivalents 


GREECE—cont. 


Tissues, &c. of wool or hair—cont. 


Table - covers, curtains, and door - 
gings of pure wool or of wool 


mixed with cotton - 


Travelling bags, sailors’ caps, ana 


children’s satchels - 


Felts for men’s and children’s hats 


and cloth list - 


Felt tissues (not included under 
carpets), of wool or of wool mixed 


with cotton - 


Flannel vests of all colours, finely 
woven or knit, and sewn; stockings, 
finely woven or knit; tonvelling 


shawls and caps - 


Blankets and table covers of pure wool 
or of wool mixed with cotton - 
Velvety stuffs of pure wool or of wool 


mixed with cotton - 


Haberdashery, fringes, galloons, cont, 
tassels, &c, of pure wool or of wool 
mixed with cotton (if the wool 
increases the value of the ge by 


more than 30 °/,) 
Tapes and ribbons 


Common printed shawls, small knitted 
shawls, and sewn articles, of wool or 
of wool mixed with cotton - - 

Shawls and cashmeres of merinos and 
similar tissues, also fichus - - 

Lace, tulle, and grenadine - 

Embroidery and needlework in com- 
bination with metal threads or not -~ 

Tissues of wool or of animal hair 
(poil) not specially mentioned, of 
any colour or make (except fine 
tissues such as gauzes, tulles, grena- 
dines, and similar tissues included 
above); and woollen flannels, in 
pieces, of any colour or kind ; 


weighing per square metre: 


Up to 150 grammes (up to 0°28 ~ 


per square yard) 


From 150 up to 250 grammes 
(from 0°28 Ib. to 0°46 Ib. ~~ 


square yard) - - 


From 250 up to 350 grammes 
(from 0°46 Ib. to 0°65 Ib. ai 


square yard) 


Above 350 grammes (above o- 65 


Ib. per square yard) - 


Similar tissues having the warp or 
woof entirely or in great part of 


cotton ; weighing per square metre : 


Upto 209 grammes (up to 0°37 » 
per square yard) 
Above 200 grammes i a 


Drs. Lep. 


Oke 10:00 
1°60 


Free. 


Oke 6:00 


oo 


— 


no 


| 
d. 
Cwt. 16 
211 2 
Free. 

” 5°00 ” 8 0 0 
” 5-00 » 8 0 0 
” 6°00 ” 912 0 
6°00 ” 912 | 

6°00 9 12 

| 6:00| ,, 9 12 

12°00 | ,, 19 4 

| 12°00 | ,, 19 4 

| ” 12°00 ” 19 4 

| 
| | 

wee 
” 8-00 1216 0 
” 5°00 ” 8 0 0 
3:00 416 0 

1°60 | ,, 211 

| 
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Tariff Classification in each Country. | Rates of Duty. | 
G Drs. Lep. £ 
Ready-made clothing : 
For men and boys : 
Entirely of wool (for summer wear) | Oke 8°00 | Cwt. 1216 0 
Do., thick (for winter) 6°00 | » 912 0 
Of wool and cotton mixed - ~ ” 3°25 ” 5 40 
For women and girls, whether 
of wool or not - - | 15°00 | » 24 0 0 
TURKEY : 
Woollen manufactures of all kinds - 8 °/, ad val. 8 °/, ad val. 
RouMANIA : 
Tissues, &c. of wool, pure or mixed with 
other materials, except silk : 
Carpets of all kinds, by measure or Lei. B. 
in the piece - - - | 100kilos. 80°00 | Cwt. 012 2 
Cloths and similar tissues, not 
printed ; also flannels of all sorts, 
white or coloured, except Halina- 
cloths and coarse coverlets 58°00 ” 7 
All other woollen tissues not included 
above, except shawls and lace : 
Weighing 700 grammes or more 
to the square metre (__Ibs. 
or more to the aguee | yard) - “~ 75°00 | vy 110 6 
All other ° » . 80°00] , 112 6 
Haberdashery, tapes, ond 
button makers’ wares 80°00 | 112 6 
Woollen hosiery and knitted goods 
of all sorts, ornamented or not 
with other tissues ” 80°00 | ,, 112 6. 
Shawls, broché aad figured, other 
than "Indian or ‘Turkish shawls - Pr 500°00 | ,, 10 3 3 
Shawls, or Turkish - Kilog. 50°00 | 101 12 
Lace 12°00 | 24 710 
Felts for carpets, of all ‘colours, printed 
or not, hy measure or in the piece - | 10Qkilos. 20°00] ,, 08 & 
Felts of ail other kinds, including felt 
for soles and felt Gu with or with- 
out soles - - 25°00; 010 2 
Clothing, made up or not: 
Composed of tissues weighing over 
700 grammes to the square metre 
(1°30 lbs. to the square yard) - ~ 180°00 | ,, 318 2 
Composed of tissues weighing from 
500 to 700 grammes to the square 
metre (0°93 lb. to 1°39 Ibs. 
square yard) - 540°00 | ,, 10 19 6 
Compused of all other woollen 1,000°00 | ,, 20 6 5 
Ladies’ mantles (including those 
doubled or quilted, but without fur), 
other than those composed of tissues 
weighing over 700 grammes per 
square metre: 
Not mixed with silk 200°00| ,, 418 
Mixed with silk 300°00 | ,, 6 111 
61331. Cc 
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English 
Tariff Classification in each Country. | Rates of Duty. Beelolonts. 

Dols. Cts. £s. d. 
Unitrep States : 
Endless belts or felts for rer or | f Lb. 0°20/| Cwt. 413 4 
printing machines - and 30 °/, ad val | and 30 °/, ad val. 
Sq. yard 0°10 | Sq. yardO O 5 
Banting - - ad val.| and'85 °/, ad val. 
Flannels, blankets, and hats of wool: 
Valued at not ononiliing 30 cents | Dols. Cts. £2. d. 
perlb. = - - |Lb. 0°10 Cwt.2 6 8} 
Valued at over 30 and under 40 comnts a 
per Ib. »» 0°12] and » 2160 35°/ 
Valued at over 40 and under 60 cents 
per Ib. » 0°18 | adval. » 
Valued at over 60 and under 80 cents ‘i 
per Ib. - - | 4, 0°24 5120 
Lb. 0°35 8 3 4 
Valued at over 80 cents per Ib. = and 40°), ad val.| and 40 “lo ad val. 
Hosiery, knit goods, and all goods made 
on knitting frames, balmorals, and all 
articles composed wholly or in part of 
worsted, alpaca, goat, or other animal 
hair (except such as are composed in 
part of wool), not otherwise specified: Dols. Cts. ew 
Valued at ast 30 cents 
per Ib. - Lb. 0°10 Cwt. 2 68 
Valued at over 30 and under 40 a 
cents per Ib. » O°12] and 8140 3 
Valued at over 40 and under 60 35 °/, 5'{> 
cents per Ib. » 0°18 | adval. » 440 alt 
Valued at over 60 and under 80 
cents per Ib. 512 0 
| f Lb. 0°35 wt. 8 3 4 
Valued at over 80 cents per lb. - and 40°/, ad val.| and 40°), ad val. 
Women’s and children’s dress goods, and 


real or imitation Italian cloths: 


Composed in part of wool, worsted, 
alpaca, goat, or other animal | (Sq. yard 0°05 | Sq. yardO0 0 St 
hair, and valued at 20 cents or | { and 35°/, ad val.| and 35 °/, ad 
under per square yard - 

Ditto, and valued at over 20 cunts Sq. yard 0°07 | Sq. yard 0 0 3} 
per square yard and 40 °/, ad val. | and 40 °/, ad val. 

Composed wholly of wool, worsted, yard 0°09 | Sq.yard0 0 4} 


Sq. 
= hair, | and 40 °/, ad val. 40 °/, ad val. 


Note.—All such goods with 
selvages wholly or in part of other 
materials, or with threads of other 
materials introduced for the pur- 
pose of changing the classification 
are dutiable at 9 cents (4}d.) per 
square yard and 40 °/, ad val.; 
but on all such goods weighing 
over 4 ounces per square yard, a 
duty of 35 cents = Ib. (81. 38. 4d. 
per cwt.) and 40 °/, ad val. is 
levied. 
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Tariff Classification in each Country. Rates of Duty. Eeitalents. 
Unirep Srares—-cont. Dols, Che. 
Ready-made clothing and wearing apparel |) 
of every description not otherwise 
specified, and balmoral skirts and skirt- 
ing, and all similar goods composed | ! Lb. 0°40} Cwt. 9 6 8 
wholly or in part of wool or worsted, | ? and 35 °/, ad val.| and 35 °/, ad val. 


alpaca, goat, or other animal hair, 
wholly or in part made ‘up arate 
hosiery and knitted goods) 
Cloaks, dolmans, jackets, ulsters, call 
other outside garments for ladies’ and 
children’s use, and similar goods com- 
posed wholly or in part of wool or 
worsted, alpaca, goat or other animal 
hair, wholly or in part made up Gunes 
hosiery and knitted goods) 
Woollen cloths, shawls, and all manuthe- 
tures of wool, pure or mixed with other 
materials not otherwise specified : 
Valued at not 


per lb. 
Valued at over 80 cents per lb. - 
Haberdashery, webbings, bindings, 


braids, galloons, fringes, gimps, cords, 
dress trimmings, head-nets, and buttons, 
of wool or worsted, or of which wool 
or worsted, alpaca, goat, or other 
animal hair is a component part 
ts: 
Aubusson and Axminster, and east 
woven whole for rooms 
Saxony, Wilton and ay velvet 
carpets 
Brussels 
Patent velvet and tapestry. velvet, 
printed on the warp or otherwise 
Tapestry Brussels, printed on the ~~? 
or otherwise 
Treble ingrain, three-ply, and worsted 
chain Venetian carpets 
Yarn Venetian and tw swo-ply ingrain 
carpets 


Druggets and bockings, 
or otherwise - 
All other carpets and carpetings aa 
otherwise specified 
Note. — Mats, rugs, sensene, 
covers, hassocks, bedsides, and 
other portions of carpets or 
carpeting are subject to the same 
rate of duty as the carpets or 
carpetings of like character or 
description. On all other mats 
(not exclusively of vegetable ma- 
terial), screens, hassocks, and rugs, 
a duty of 40°/, val. is 

Rags and shoddy 


| Lb. 0°45 

rand 40 °/, ad val. 
J 

Lb. 0°35 

and 35 °/, ad val. 
{ Lb. 0°35 

and 40 °/, ad val. 

Lb. 0°30 


and 50 °/, ad val. 


Dols. Cts. 
Sq. yd. 0°45) 
O45] 
0-30] 
0°25 
° 
» 
» 
» 0°08! 
Sq. yard 0°15 
30 °/, ad val. 
40 °/, ad val. 
Lb. 0-10 


Cwt. 1010 0 
and 40 °/, ad val. 


Cwt 8: 
and 35 °/, ad 
Cwt. 8 8 


and 40 °/, ad a 


Cwt. 700 
and 50 °/, ad val. 


Sq. yd. 1 


110} 


1 


010 


and 30 °/, ad val. 


0 6 


04) 


Sq. yard 0 0 74 
and 30 °/, ad val. 


40°), ad val. 


| 
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VI—ITALIAN IMPORT DUTIES ON LINEN, 
HEMPEN, AND JUTE WOVEN MANUFACTURES. 


The following statement, which shows the rates of Customs 
duty leviable in Italy upon the importation of linen, hempen, and 
jute woven manufactures from the United Kingdom, has been 
prepared in the Department for publication in the Journal, and 
with a view to the completion of the particulars for all other 
European countries, and the United States, which were published 
in the issues of the Journal for July and August last. 


English 
Tariff Classification. Rates of Duty. E 
Girths and hose of linen or hemp, having Lire. Cts. & 8. a. 


10 elementary threads or less in the 
square of 5 
warp and woof - 
Packing cloth, do., do., unbleached - + 
Other tissues of linen or hemp: 
Unbleached or bleached ; plain, figared, 
or damasked : 
Having in warp and woof in the 
square of 5 millimetres : 
10 elementary threads or om - 
More than 10 threads - 
Coloured or dyed; plain, figured, or 
damasked : 


Having in warp and woof in the 
square of 5 millimetres : 
10 elementary threads or less - 
More than 10 threads - - 
Printed, plain: 
Having in warp and woof in the 
square of 5 millimetres: 
10 elementary threads or less 
From 10 to 26 threads - 
» 26t040 , - 
More than 40 - 
Printed, figured or damasked - 


Embroidered : 
In cbain stitch 


In lock stitch; - - 


100 kilos, 12°00 | Cwt. 0 4 10% 


25:00! ,, 010 2 
23°10] 09 & 
57°75 |» 
” 38°00 ” 015 5 
90°00 | ,, 116 7 


112-50 | ,, 25 9 
17750 | ,, 312 2 
» 204801 , 43 8 

238-60 417 0 


20 lire per 100 kilos. (8s. 2d. per cwt.) 
above the duty on plain printed 
tissues, according to class. 


200 lire per 100 kilos. (41. 1s. 3d. per 
ewt.) above the duty leviable on the 
tissue under the “ General ” tariff.* 

800 lire per 100 kilos. (6/. 1s. 11d. per 
cwt.) above the duty leviable on the 
tissue under the “ General ” tariff.* 


* The duties leviable under the “General” tariff, upon which the duties on 
embroidered tissues are based, are as follow :— 


Unbleached, plain : 
Having in warp and woof in the 
sguare of 5 millimetres : 
10 elementary threads or less - 
From 10 to 26 threads 
» 2%6to40 , 
Morethan 40 , = 


100 kilos. 25°00 | Cwt. 010 2 
96°00 

29 7 


” 122-00 ” 
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Tariff Classification. Rates of Duty. Redetoets 


Unbleached, figured or damasked - -| 20 lire per 100 kilos. (Ss. 2d. per cwt.) 
above the duty on plain unbleachea 


tissues. 
Bleached, plain - - - | 30 per cent. above the duty on plain 
tissues, according to 

ass. 
Bleached, figured or damasked - ~- | 20lire ge 100 kilos. (8s. 2d. cd cwt.) 
duty on plain bleached 

Coloured or dyed, plain - - | 35 lire per 100 kilos. (14s. 3d. per cwt.) 
above the duty on plain unbleached 

tissues. 


Coloured or dyed, figured or damasked - | 20 lire per 100 kilos. (8s. 2d. per cwt.) 
above the duty on plain, red or 
dyed tissues. 

Printed ; plain, and figured or damasked | As stated above. 


Jute tissues : Lire Cts. & 8. d. 
Unbleached, plain ~ ~ - | 100 kilos. 20°90 | Cwt. 0 8 2 
Velvety tissues . - - - 150°00 i 
Other kinds - - - - | As tissues of linen or hemp, according 

to quality. 

Galloons, tapes, and ribbons = - - | 100 kilos. 100°00 | Cwt. e 6 8 

Buttons - - 100°00 ” 20 8 

Braids, trimmings, &c. - - ” 110-00 24 8 

Hosiery and knitted - - 110-00 248 

Lace and tulle - 700°00 14 4 6 

Oiled tissues, oil-cloth, &e. : 

Tarred tissues, oiled tissues, &e. - - 30°00 012 2 
Waxed tissues and oil-cloth - 60°00 4) 
Emery cloth = - - - - | Half the duty payable « on the tissue 


without emery. 
Tissues mixed with metallic threads : 
With threads of fine gold or silver, or | f 5 lire per kilog. (10/. 3s. 3d. per cwt.) 
with gilt or silvered threads - above the duty on the tissue. 
With threads of common metal - | 2 lire per kilog. (4/. 1s. 3d. per ewt.) 
; above the duty on the tissue. 
Made-up articles : 
Sacks, bed and table Maen, nan and | f As the tissue of which made, with an 


the like - addition of 10 °/.. 
Collars, cuffs, and shirts for men - | Pay twice the duty on the tissue of 
which made. 
Other kinds - - - - | As the tissue of which made, with an 
addition of 40 °/,. 


Note.—Made-up articles which cannot 
be classed according to the number of 
threads in the square of 5 millimetres pay 
the highest duty of the class to which they 
belong. Articles made of different tissues 
pay the duty on the most highly taxed 
tissue which enters into their composition. 
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VIL-—-EXTRACTS FROM DIPLOMATIC AND 
CONSULAR REPORTS. 


THe MANUFACTURE OF MaRGARINE IN SWEDEN. 


A despatch, dated the 7th January, has been received at the 
Foreign Office from Sir F. R. Plunkett, Her Majesty’s Minister 
at Stockholm, transmitting translation of a notice published by 
the Royal Medical Board concerning the special measures of 
supervision to be adopted with regard to the manufacture of 
margarine. The following is a copy of the translation in 
question :— 

By the fourth paragraph of the law of October 11th, 1889, the 
supervision of the manufacture and sale of margarine, except when 
prepared merely for the use of a single household, is entrusted to 
@ person appointed by the Governor of the province, whose duty it 
will be to see that the special directions of the Medical Board are 
carried out, and that none but perfectly pure and harmless 
materials are used in the preparation of the margarine. The 
special instructions issued by the Medical Board are as follows :— 

The inspector should visit the manufactory at uncertain and 
unknown hours at least on four days in every week. He must 
insist on the greatest possible cleanliness being observed both in 
the processes of manufacture and in regard to the premises, vessels, 
&e. 

ith regard to the premises, he should make sure that the 
ground under and surrounding the building is kept clean and free 
from rubbish, scourings, and refuse, and that the rooms of the 
manufactory be kept as clean as possible, floors, walls, and ceilings, 
and that they be kept well ventilated; that all receptacles and 
implements, such as tables for cleansing the tallow, tallow cutting 
machines, tallow mills, tubs, presses, pressing cloths, churns, basins, 
kneading machines, packing cases, &c., &c., be kept clean. He 
should see that no vessels or implements that could convey any 
metallic poison to the margarine be used. 

As regards the workpeople, he should see that every person 
employed be free from contagious diseases, sores, eruptions, 
abscesses, boils, and similar affections ; that they be very particular 
as to the cleanliness of their bodies, clothes, and belongings, 
especially their forearms, hands, fingers, and nails; that they do 
not take snuff, or smoke, or chew tobacco while at work. That 
while at work they wear a special blouse of thin material, that can 
easily be washed, and which must not be worn out of the factory ; 
that a sufficient number of washstands supplied with hot and cold 
water, soap, nail-brushes, and clean towels, be always at hand; also 
that antiseptic bandages and dressing be kept ready in case of 
injury. 

He must see that any workpeople who may have been in 
contact with people attacked by the following diseases, viz., 
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typhus and typhoid fever, scarlet fever, diphtheria, cholera, small- 
pox, dysentery, or have been in houses where such diseases exist, 
must have their bodies and clothes thoroughly cleansed and 
disinfected before being permitted to enter the factory or assist in 
the making of margarine. 

As to the materials used, he must see that all be of good 
quality ; that both the tallow and oleomargarine, and the vegetable 
oils and other fats used, be in appearance, smell, and taste, clean 
and fresh ; that the milk added when churning be not taken from 
places where there are any contagious diseases ; that the colouring 
matter and salt be of good quality, and that no poisonous 
colouring matter be used. 

As to the manufactured article, he must see that when ready 
the margarine be of proper appearance, good taste, and free from 
disagreeable smell; that it be packed cleanly and neatly, and 
only in vessels formed and marked as appointed by the Law of 
October 11th, 1889. 

Should the inspector detect any irregularity in the manufacture, 
he should report the matter to the Board of Health, or Prefect of 
the commune, and also to the Governor of the province. 


SreamsHip COMMUNICATION BETWEEN ITALY AND T,ONDON. 


The Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Rome, in a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 9th 
January, says 

“On the 6th of January last a direct line of steamships was 
established between Naples, Palermo, and London. Three 
voyages each way will be made monthly, and the vessels, which 
bene to an Italian company, will be entirely manned by 
Italian sailors. 

“In a leading article in the semi-official newspaper La Riforma, 
it is pointed out that this new means of communication with 
England will form an outlet for those Italian agricultural and 
industrial products which do not fear competition in our market. 
The late Italian Exhibition in London has afforded ample proof 
of the great opening there is for such goods in England, and it 
is to be hoped that this new venture may prove advantageous to 
both countries.” 


BRIDGE OVER THE DANUBE. 


Her Majesty’s Minister at Bucharest, writing on 20th January, 
reports that the tenders for the construction of a bridge over the 
Danube were opened on the 3rd (15th) February. 

The most favourable terms were offered by a French Company 
(Fives Lille) who having already executed some important works 
in Roumania, were probably enabled by the knowledge they had 
thus acquired to make the lowest ofter. 
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Mexican Concession For New Line or CoastTIne 
STEAMERS. 


Sir F. Denys, Her Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at Mexico, in 
a despatch, dated the 23rd December last, says :— 


“The Department of Public Works has recently granted to 
Senor Manuel Romano a concession authorising him to establish 
a line of steamers in the Gulf of Mexico. 

“The service will be performed by two steamers of 300 tons 
burden, flying Mexican colours, the ports of call being Vera 
Cruz, Coatzacoalcos, Minatitlan, Frontera, San Juan Bautista, 
Laguna, Campeche, Progreso, Tuxpan, and Tampico. 

“ A subvention of 1,000 dollars (1587. 9s. 8d.) per round trip 
is granted by the Government. The mails will be carried free of 
charge, and the company undertakes to carry Government 
passengers and cargo at one-third of the schedule rates.” 


New Mexican Trape Marks Law. 


A despatch, dated the 24th December, has been received at 
the Foreign Office from Sir F. Denys, Her Majesty’s om 
d’ Affaires at Mexico, enclosing translation of the law relating to trade 
marks in Mexico, which came into force on the 1st January last, 
and which appeared in the Diario Oficial of the 2nd December :— 


Art. 1. Any especial mark of a speciality in industrial 
production shall be considered as the factory mark. 


Art. 2. The protection which the present law authorises to 
industrial or mercantile marks does not extend to goods other 
than those manufactured or sold in the country. 


Art. 3. The form, colour, labels, inscriptions, or designations 
that do not of themselves constitute the especial sign or mark of 
the quality of the merchandise shall not be considered as a trade 
mark. In no case shall this mark be of an indecent nature. 


Art. 4. Any owner of a trade mark, whether a native or 
foreigner residing in the country, may acquire the exclusive right 
of using it in the Republic, subject to the provisions of the present 
law. Natives and foreigners residing out of the country may 
register the ownership of a trade-mark when they have an indus- 
trial or mercantile establishment or agency in this country for the 
sale of their effects, excepting treaty stipulations relating to 
foreigners. 


Art. 5. In order to acquire the exclusive ownership of a trade 
mark, the party interested shall present himself —_ or 
through his representative to the Department of 


ublic Works, 
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with a view to yr 3 that he reserves his rights, submitting a 
the same time the following documents ;:— 


(a.) The power of attorney to his agent, should the proprietor 
‘not present himself personally. 


(b.) Two patterns or models of the mark or its equivalent in a 
drawing or engraving. 

(c.) In case the mark is placed concave or convex on the goods, 
or offers any other peculiarity, two separate papers shall also 
be hunded in indicating those details, either by means of one 
or more explanatory signs, or by means of an explanatory 
inscription. 

(d.) The contract of a written commission, in virtue whereof 
the agency may have been established and duly legalised, 
in the case referred to in the second part of the preceding 
article. 


Art. 6. In the application the name of the factory, the place of 
its establishment, the domicile of the proprietor, and the kind of 
trade or industry for which the applicant may wish to make use of 
the mark, should be stated. 


Art. 7, The industrial or mercantile mark belonging to a 
foreigner not residing in the Republic cannot be registered if it 
should not have been previously and duly registered in the 
country of origin. 

Art. 8. Whoever has first made use legally of a trade mark is 
the only person who is entitled to its ownership. In case of a 
dispute between two owners of the same mark, the ownership 
shall belong to the first possessor, or, should the ownership not be 
proved, it shall belong to the first applicant. 


Art. 9. The exclusive ownership of a mark cannot be used 
except in virtue of a declaration made by the Department of 
Public Works to the effect that the party interested has reserved 
his rights, after having complied with all the legal stipulations. 


Art. 10. The declaration mentioned in the preceding article 
shall be made without a previous examination, under the exclusive 
responsibility of the applicants, and without prejudice to ‘the 
interests of any third party. _ 

The Department of Public Works shall publish the application. 
of the party interested, and, in case of any opposition, presented 
within 90 days of the publication, the registration of the mark 
shall not be effected until the judicial authority shall have decided 
in whose favour the registration should be made. 


Art. 11. The trade-marks shall not be transmissible except with 
the establishment for whose manufactured or commercial goods 
they serve as a distinction ; but the transmission is not subject to 
any special formality, and shall be made in conformity with the 
rules of common law. 


Art. 12. The duration of the ownership of trade marks is 
indefinite, but shall be considered as abandoned by the closing 
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or by the cessation of business for more than a year by the 
establishments, factories, or business using them. 


Art. 13. The registered trade marks shall be kept in the 
Department of Public Works, where the register can be examined 
during the hours prescribed for that purpose by the said Depart- 
ment by any persons desirous of obtaining, at their own cost, a 
certified copy of the registration. 

Art. 14. The proprietorship of a trade mark obtained in viola- 
tion of the preceding prescriptions shall be judicially declared 
null and void on application. 


Art. 15. The decision declaring the ownership of a trade mark 
as null and void shall be notified to the Department of Public 
Works by the judge in whose hands the case was placed. 


Art. 16. Trade marks are considered as counterfeit— 


(1.) When trade marks are used which are an exact and 
complete reproduction of another whose ownership is already 
reserved, 

(2.) When the imitation is of such a kind that, presenting on 
the whole an almost absolute identity, although different in 
certain details, the mark may be confounded with another 
legally registered. 

Art. 17. Those who have falsified a trade mark, or made use of 

a counterfeit mark covering goods of the same industrial or 
mercantile nature, shall be considered culpable of the offence of 
falsification wherever the offence may have been committed. 

Art. 18. The falsification of trade marks is subject to the 
penalties prescribed by the respective penal code; an action for 
damages may also result therefrom. 

Art. 19. Drawings and industrial patterns are included in the 
provisions of this law. 


REGULATIONS IN BraZzit. 


A despatch, dated the 27th December, has been received at 
the Foreign Office from Mr. H. Wyndham, Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Rio de Janeiro, enclosing copies of a decree 
ublished in the Diario Oficial establishing comprehensive regu- 
Laues for the pilotage service of the ports, coasts, and navigable 
rivers of the United States of Brazil, which have been framed 
with a view to protect the traders and commerce of that country. 

A copy of the Diario Oficial containing these regulations ix 
extenso may be seen on application at the Board of Trade, 
Whitehall Gardens, S.W. 
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VIII—MISCELLANEOUS TRADE NOTICES. 


VITICULTURE IN Russi. 


According to information obtained by the Russian Ministry of 
Domains, says the Levant Herald for the 11th January, there are 
in Russia 170,000 deciatines* of vineyards, producing annually 
20 million vedrost of wine. Inthe Caucasus there are estimated 
to be over 100,000 deciatines, producing 10,800,000 vedros; in 
the provinces of Bessarabia, Kherson, and Podolia, 60,000 decia- 
tines, yielding about 6,000,000 vedros ; in Crimea, 4,800 deciatines, 

roducing 1,000,000 vedros. In the districts of Berdiansk and 
Melitopol, in the province of Catherinoslaw, in the provinces of 
Don Cossacks, Astrakan, Oural, and Turkestan, the total extent 
of the vineyards is 2,800 deciatines, —— 500,000 vedros. 
The total extent of the lands suitable for viticulture is estimated 
at 5,000,000 deciatines. 


PRODUCTION OF SALT IN GERMANY. 


The French Ambassador at Berlin says, in a recent report, 
that a statement has recently been issued by the German 
Government on the subject of the production of salt works in 
Germany. 

From this statement it appears that in the year 1888-89 there, 
were produced in the Empire, 15,934 tons of crystallised salt, 
342,596 tons of rock-salt not crystallised, and 516,521 tons of 
salt produced by evaporation, the two last qualities showing an 
increase on the average of the last 10 years. Crystallised salt 
comes from the Prussian province of Saxony, rock-salt from 
Wurtemburg, from the province of Saxony, from Anhalt, and 
from Posen. The salt produced by distillation comes from the 
provinces of Saxony, Hanover, Alsace-Lorraine, and Thuringia. 

In the course of the year 1888-89, 734,623 tons of native salt 
have been disposed of for the home trade, of which 349,715 tons 
intended for food have paid the tax of 12 marks per 100 kilos, 
and 384,908 tons, utilised by industry and agriculture, have been 
exempt from any duty. | 

Exports reached 134,171 tons, distributed as follows :— 
30,212 tons for Bremen, Hamburg, and the other parts of the 
Empire not included in the Zollverein; 24,567 tons to Austria- 
Hungary, 19,638 tons to Belgium, 19,107 tons to Holland, 
10,514 tons to Russia, 6,534 tons to Denmark, 6,504 tons to 
Sweden and Norway, 6,444 tons to the British Indies, 5,100 tons 
to England. 

Exported salt does not pay any duty. 

Imports were 28,057 tons, of which 25,265 tons were of British 
origin. 


* Deciatine = 2°7 acres, t Vedro = 2°7 Imperial gallons. 
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Foreign salt introduced through the ports pays an import duty 
equal to the tax. That imported by land routes pays 12°80 marks 
per 100 kilos. 

The average consumption is 7°8 kilos. per inhabitant in the 
whole Zollverein. 


Beer-BrewInc Stock ComMpPANigs IN GERMANY. 


On the subject of beer-brewing stock companies in operation in 
Germany, the United States Commercial Agent at Mayence, in 
his last report, writes as follows :-— 

“ A short time ago the Brauer und Hopfen Zeitung Gambrinus 
(Brewer and Hop Journal Gambrinus), a trade journal, published 
an article showing the extent of conversion of breweries 
in Germany into stock companies since 1826, which makes quite 
an interesting exhibit. According to this article the first stock 
brewing company was organised in Pomerania iu the year 1826, 
with a capital of 37,500 dols. In 1853 Bavaria, the great beer- 
brewing State of the world, had but three stock brewing com- 
panies, with a capital of 342,500 dols. from 1860 to 1870 the 
organisation of stock companies was most frequent, but it was not 
until after 1874 that it became brisk. At the close of 1874 there 
were 56 stock breweries in Germany, with an aggregate capital of 
16,710,000 dols., most of them having a stock capital each of 
125,000 dols. to 375,000 dols. With 1883 the conversion of 
breweries into stock companies went on much more actively. At 
the beginning of that year Germany had 106 stock breweries in 
operation, with 29,550,000 dols. of capital. During the year 
eight more were formed, with 825,000 dols. of stock. In 1884, 
13 more, with 1,350,000 dols.; in 1885, eight, with 1,600,000 
dols.; in 1886, 16, with 4,100,000 dols.; in 1887, 25, with 
6,575,000 dole. ; and in 1888, four, with 7,000,000 dols. of capital. 
This makes 211 stock brewing companies altogether at the close of 
1888 (including 14 malt factories), with 50,000,000 dols. of stock 
in the aggregate and 10,000,000 dols. of outstanding bonds. Of 
these 211 companies, 29 declared, in 1888, a dividend of five per 
cent., 32 a dividend of from five to 10 per cent., 82 a dividend of 
from 10 to 15 per cent., and one company was so prosperous as to 
be able to give a dividend of 40 per cent. 

“[ understand that three or four large breweries in Germany 
are run with English money, and that English capitalists are much 
disposed to invest in German brewing stock. During the present 
year (1889) the conversion of the remaining large breweries into 
stock concerns has been energetically continued.” 


Tae Export TRADE OF GERMANY IN 1889. 


The Danziger Zeitung draws attention thus to the serious 
decline in the export trade of the German Empire in 1889 :— 

“The exportation of German iron has sensibly dimirished, 
but it is the textiles which unhappily give rise to the most 


| | 
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serious apprehensions, so alarming is the result of last year 
when compared with 1888 and preceding years. In comparing 
the German commercial statistics for 1889, which only give the 
figures for the weight of the goods exported, without any 
estimate of their intrinsic value, with the English and French 
Statistics, it is easy to perceive that while the weight of the 
textiles exported from lanes has diminished, the value of 
those exported from England during the first eight months of 
1889 showed an increase of 4°5 per cent., and that France during 
the same period has recorded an increase of 8:3 per cent. All this 
seems to prove that in 1889 foreign competition made serious 
inroads on the prosperity of the German export trade. 

“ The export trade in textiles with South America has sensibly 
diminished, but it is quite possible that the raised price of gold 
in that continent is the principal cause of this retrogression. The 
exports to the United States have not increased in importance, 
and the cargoes of textiles forwarded to Sweden, Switzerland, 
Australia, and Japan have been smaller than in preceding years. 

“ The extension of business relations with the countries which 
surround the Danube has not been able to be developed on account 
of the uneasy political situation of those countries, and of the 
crisis which at this moment is occurring in this branch of business 
in Roumania. Affairs in Spain are rather bad than good, and the 
figures of the exports to this country tends sensibly to lessen. 
For a long time past Russia has been one of the least important 
consumers of German textile fabrics. Austria supplies her own 
demand, and scarcely requires any article from Germany. The 
export trade with France has to be carried on under extreme 
difficulties. With England alone business has been tolerably 
satisfactory, and the figure is a higher one than for either of the 
three preceding years.” 


CANAL FROM STETTIN TO BERLIN. 


The following is a translation from the Ostsee Zeitung of the 
20th January of a notice issued by the District Board of Stettin 
alg the construction of a deep-water canal from Stettin to 

rlin :— 

Sanction is given to the Konigliche Baurath Fr. Scheck, of 
Freienwalde on the Oder, to undertake the general preparatory 
work within the Government District of Stettin, for the purpose of 
constructing a canal to be used by sea vessels from the East Sea 
(Baltic) to Berlin, This sanction is granted under section 5 of the 
Expropriation Law of the 11th June 1874 in conjunction with 
‘ection 150 of the Appurtenance Law of Ist August 1883, and is 
hereby made public. 


INTERNATIONAL WHEEL EXHIBITION AT LEIPZIG. 


An international exhibition of wheels and tools used in the 
manufacture of wheels will be held in the Crystal Palace of 
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Leipzig from 22nd February to 2nd March 1890. Exhibits, which 
are to be re-exported at the close of the exhibition, will enter 
Germany free of import duty. 


SALES OF QUININE IN HOLLAND. 


According to the official Dutch notices, the public sales of 
quinine bark will take place at Amsterdam, during the present 
year, on the following days:—February 20, March 27, May 1, 
June 5, July 10, August 28, October 2, November 6, and 
December 11. The comparison between the results of the sales 
which took place in 1888 and 1889 shows a considerable increase 
in favour of the latter year. In the course of 1889 there have 
been sold 2,073,921 kilos., as against 1,435,047 kilos. in 1888. 
The State cultivation during the two years was nearly identical, 
but there was an immense increase in the amount grown by 
private proprietors in Java. The average of sulphate of quinine 
in the’ bark manufactured was 4°12 per cent. 


Tue Port oF ANTWERP. 


A Belgian correspondent of the Journal de la Chambre de 
Commerce de Constantinople says :— 
' © The future of the port of Antwerp is daily attracting more 
attention. Statistics show that our commercial metropolis does 
not make the same progress as the competing ports of Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, and Hamburg. The causes are many: Antwerp 
owes its prosperity to the negligence of foreign Governments who 
are not alive to the commercial interests of their own countries, 
whilst in Belgium large sacrifices were made for the improvement 
of the docks &c., at Antwerp, and the creation of well-organised 
ways of communication. But since 1880 Germany, Holland, and 
France have been very active and carry on a keen competition 
with our trade; further, the port expenses which are being con- 
tinuously reduced at Hamburg, Rotterdam, &c., remain very high 
at Antwerp, in fact, a steamer of 1,800 tons, for example, pays at 
Hamburg 36 francs expenses, at Rotterdam 56, and at Antwerp 
120 francs. Finally the Belgian Government, urged by the 
neighbouring Governments, has entered on a protectionist path 
little favourable, naturally, to our foreign trade.” 

The Government has appointed a Commission to examine the 
situation, but the latter has not yet made known the result of its 
labours. 


CompresseD Air TRAMWAYS IN FRANCE. 

The United States Consul at Nantes, in a recent report to his 
Government with reference to the subject of compressed air 
tramways, says :— 

“The tramway at the city of Nantes has been in successful 
operation for more than 10 years. The motive power used is 
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compressed air—the Mikarski system. This long test has proved 
the invention of Mr. Mikarski to be the best motive power now 
known for tramways in cities and short distances. The speed 
is eight miles per hour, which can be readily increased or 
moderated at the will of the operator. The cars are comfortable, 
run smoc _, start promptly, and, in case of need, the stop is 
almost instantaneous, without jar or noise. 

“ The first line constructed in this city extends along the quay, 
or river front, from Doulon, the starting point, to Chantenay, a 
distance of four miles. Within the past two years a second has 
been opened, crossing the several branches of the River Loire to 
the limits of the city in that direction, and a third is in process 
of construction. A road has also been opened in Paris with such 
success that in a few months it was extended. The lines at 
Limoges and Berne (Switzerland) will soon be in operation, and 
the authorities of Lyons have adopted the system for that city. 

“ The compressed air chambers are beneath the floor of the car, 
seven to nine in number ; capacity, 70 cub. ft.; normal pressure 
at charging, 600 lbs. per sq. in. ; weight of storec air, 224 Ibs. ; 
weight of stored hot water, 224 lbs.; initial temperature of hot 
water, 320° F.; diameter of the motor cylinder, 5 ins.; length of 
piston stroke, 8 ins.; consumption of air per mile run, 20 lbs. 
The reservoirs and machinery are out of sight. The car, at the 
completion of the round trip, is backed into the car house, an 
attachment made to the pipes connected with the reservoir of 
compressed air and hot water, and the chambers charged. 

“ Mr. Mikarski, at the opening of the Paris line, in the pub- 
lished explanation of his system, wrote as follows :— 

« « By the interposition of a special regulator between the air 
reservoir and the cylinder, the driver can modify at will the 

ressure at which the air acts upon the piston in the limit 
indicated by the pressure of the reservoir. Before reaching the 
cylinder the air traverses a small reservoir of hot water, where 
it heats and saturates itself with watery vapour. This is the 
real essential as regards its employment. It has the effect not 
only of augmenting the volume of air by dilation, and conse- 
quently the amount of work furnished by a similar weight of 
air, but it promotes the utilisation of its expansion like that of 
steam. This has hitherto been considered impracticable, because . 
of the cooling which takes place as soon as the air expands. 

«The Nantes tramway, in operation since 1879, by this system 
works with the consumption of coal averaging 2} kilos. (5 lbs.) 
per kilometer (0°621376 mile). The expenditure is, therefore, 
only 5 francs per day for an engine, replacing eight or ten horses,’ 

* The question suggested by the foregoing statement of facts 
deserves some consideration. Why, if this is so valuable an 
invention, is is not in general use in France? and why has it not 
been introduced into other countries ? 

“In France, for all new lines that may be constructed, this 
‘system will undoubtedly be adopted. But in the old established 
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omnibus and tramway lines.there are so many individual interests 
to be considered (that of the stockholders the least) that the 
adoption of any new system, however advantageous, would be 
strongly opposed.” 


MininG@ Inpustry 1n ITALY. 


‘The Belgian Consul at Lucca in his last report says that 
according to the report of the Inspectorate of Mines, the number 
of mines in operation in Italy amounts to 662, and they employ 
49,237 workmen; the total value of the ores extracted amounted 
to 53,591,771 francs. The provinces which have chiefly contributed 
to this industry are: Cagliari, where ores to the value of 
17,824,000 frs. are extracted ; Caltanisetta, where the pro- 
duction is valued at 13,501,985 frs.; Girgenti, which has pro- 
duced 8,794,750 frs. worth; Tuscany, where the production 
has exceeded 5,506,000 frs.; and finally in each of the provinces 
of Arezzo, Grosseto, and Palermo,.the value of the production 
amounted to nearly 2,500,000 irs. To these figures should be 
added a production of 4,255,372 frs. coming from some mines 
situated in other provinces. 

The values of the principal ores extracted are as follows: iron 
ores, 2,292,454 frs.; copper ores, 1,100,065 frs.; zinc ores, 
6,911,696 frs. ; lead ores, 7,128,363 fre. ; silver ores, 1,441,400 frs. ; 
and gold ores, 5,327,651 frs.; mercury, 929,865 frs.; sulphur, 
_ 27,962,282 frs. ; and boraciec acid, 1,531,000 frs. 


Economic ConDITION OF THE ITALIAN COLONY IN THE 
Rep Ska. 


The Volkswirthschafliche Wochenschrift, in a recent issue, 
respecting the economic condition of the Italian colony in the 
Red Sea, has the following :— 


There is a certain amount of interest in following the develop- 
ment of the Italian colony in the Red Sea, the foundation of 
which has given rise to so many controversies, both in Italy and 
abroad. We read in an official report of the captain of the port of 
Massowah which has recently been issued, that the Massowah littoral 
is situated on the west coast of the Red Sea, between Capes Embe- 
remi and Gheddam, and that the population of the territory 
maintains the closest commercial relations with the town of 
Massowah, situated on the island of the same name. The real 
dependencies of Massowah are Assab (the old Saba) and Beilul, 
situated on the coast, as well as Eid and Amphile. 

The possessions over which Italy exercises at present either the 
rights of sovereignty or the rights of a protectorate, are situated 
between 15° 15’ and 18° 20’ north latitude; that is to say, 
between Raklita and Ras Kasar, or an extent of about 150 marine 
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miles. To the north of Massowah are Ras Shakab (port of 
Akik-el-Saghir), Ras Rabis, and the mouth of the river Falkat. 
To the sent of Massowah opens the bay of Arkiko, in the middle 
of which emerges the verdant island of Scek-Said. At this place 
the configuration of the coast totally changes, and the lands rise 
up to 1,000, 2,000, and 4,000 metres. In coming from Souakim, 
the first anchorage is Akik, a place well supplied with fresh water, 
and having very fine vegetation. Massowah is protected on 
the coast from the high sea by the Dahalak group of islands. 
Being the point of departure of Italian expeditions towards the 
interior, Massowah has made rapid progress. Constructions for 
the establishment of a port and other works have been undertaken 
there. 

The principal branch of industry is the fishing of pearls and of 
mother-of-pearl, which employs a large staff and costly plant. The 
other industries are sea-fishing and the weaving of palm-fibres. 
At Gheddam there are large quantities of excellent cedar wood, 
but the working is carried on under serious difficulties, in eon- 
sequence of the high price of hand labour. 

The majority of the merchants are Italians or Greeks. 

Among the peculiarities of trade, it should be pointed out, in 
the first place, that very little business is done by writing, every- 
thing is done, so to speak, verbally, and it is indeed rare that 
anyone breaks his word. Between themselves, merchants grant 
the most extended credits, and it is difficult for a stranger, unless 
he is well accredited, to gain confidence. 

Wagessare high at Massowah. A Customs porter receives 8s. 
per day ; masons, carpenters, and blacksmiths, of whom there is 
almost an entire absence at Massowah, earn from 4s. 9d. to 8s. 
per day. There are wages of from 9s. 6d. to 12s., and the 
foremen receive still more. Also, food products are high in 
price ; 1 kilo. (2°2 lbs.) of beef sells for 2s. 6d. Other articles 
in proportion. 


THE VIENNA EXHIBITION OF AGRICULTURE AND 
Forestry. 


The following is a copy of a notice recently issued by the Board 
of Agriculture :— 


A communication has been received from the Foreign Office by 
the Board of Agriculture with regard to the date of making: 
applications for space for exhibits at the forthcoming Exhibition 
of Agriculture and Forestry at Vienna in 1890. 

The time for applications for space in the Rotunda, or main 
exhibition building, expired on the 1st of January last, but 
applications will still be entertained for space in special buildings, 
(pavillons). 

These special buildings (pavillons), may be erected by the 
agents of foreign countries, who must notify to the Committee of 
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Direction at Vienna their desire to construct them as early as 
practicable. 

It is required that these buildings shall be finished by the 
10th of May next at the latest. 


GREEK RAILWAYS. 


With reference to the extension of Greek railways, the Levant 
Herald for the 2nd January says : — 

M. Tricoupis has presented to the Chamber several important 
conventions mainly referring to railway projects in connexion with 
the extension of the railway system of the kingdom. These 
conventions, which include one for the extension of the Missolonghi- 
Aghrinion line as far as Arta, provide for the completion of the 
Greek railway system. - According to one of the said conventions 
M. Apostolides, director of the Industrial Bank, agrees to form, 
within two months, a Greek limited company with a capital of 
three millions, for the working of the Missolonghi-Aghrinion line, 
now in course of construction for the building of a new line 
between Missolonghi-Krionéri and the construction of a large 
bridge over the river Euéne. The same company also undertakes 
to build a line in Etiolia which, passing by Acarnania, would 
traverse Karavassara and have its terminus at Arta; 45 per cent. 
of the capital of this company will be subscribed by the Industrial 
Bank, as much by M. Syngros, or the Thessalian Bank, and 
10 per cent. by M. Erlanger of Frankfort. By another convention 
M. Louis Rossel, Belgian Consul at Athens, representing a group 
of Belgian capitalists and contractors, engages to form, within three 
months, a company under the title and denomination of the 
“Greek Southern Railway Company,” with a capital of six 
millions. This company will build a line from Karitaini to 
Leontari, by Meghalopolis, and will also work the line now 
building from Mylo to Kalami. With the lines now in existence, 
those in course of construction, and the projected ones it is 
calculated that in ten years Greece will have a railway system of 
about 2,000 kilometres. 


RAILWAY IN ORETE. 


The Journal de la Chambre de Commerce de Constantinople 
learns from Khania that Chakir Pacha is occupied with a proposal 
for the construction of a railway between Khania and Soude. 
Soude is a small locality, situated to the east of Khania and 
possessing a well-sheltered roadstead. This railway, which will 
at first be a tramway, will largely affect the general condition of 
the island. It is in fact considered almost a certainty that it 
will give the Khania merchants the opportunity of establishing 
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themselves at Soude, which would result, according to the general 
impression at Khania, in makiog,-at a near date, Soude the 
capital of the island of Crete. 


ProposEep BripGE ACROSS THE BosPHORUS. 


The Levant Herald, in its issue of the 2nd January, with 
reference to the proposal to build a bridge across the Bosphorus 
says :— 

Some further details have transpired of the scheme for a 
bridge across the Bosphorus, which a French engineering company 
is contemplating. The promoters think that the bridge, by 
linking the railway systems, would be sufficiently useful to justify 
the enormous expense which it would entail, and would eventually 
pay for itself in a satisfactory manner. The French engineers 
who are ready to undertake the construction have fixed upon 
Roumeli-Hissar as the point from which the bridge would start, 
the distance thence to Anatoli-Hissar being 800 metres. We 
understand that it is proposed to make the bridge with one 
arch only. 


Tue Economic Conpirion OF BULGARIA. 


The Levant Herald in its issue for the 16th January says :— 

The Austro-Hungarian Diplomatic Agent and Consul-General 
at Sofia has issued a most elaborate account of the state of 
Buigaria in 1888. He says that the economic condition of 
northern and southern Bulgaria, as depicted in the commercial 
statement for that year, must generally be considered satisfactory. 
To such a State as Bulgaria which is so exclusively agricultural, 
which scarcely possesses any industry worth noticing, and which 
has to procure almost every product of industry from abroad, a 
happy future in an economic view may be prognosticated if 
imports and exports nearly balance each other, as was the case in 
1888. It is true that the crop of that year was a very good one, 
and the influence of favourable crops on the solvency of the 
people is naturally important enough to explain the happy 
balancing of exports and imports in this country in 1888. Much 
has been done and is being done for the development of commerce 
by the construction of railroads, of which the Rustchuk-Varna 
line has been acquired by the State. At the end of 1888 the 
Sobranje voted moreover a credit of 92,500,000 francs for the 
construction of the railroads Yamboli-Bourgas, and for the 
Kaspétchan - Shumla - Tirnova - Sevlievo - Lovtcha- Plevna- Sofia- 
Kustendil line, also for harbour constructions at Varna and 
Burghas. The railroad, 108 kilom. in length, which is to connect 
the Turkish line Tirnova-Scimenly-Yamboli with the port of 
Bourgas, passes through the most fruitful part of eastern 
Roumelia, which has always been considered the grain store 
of Turkey. The entire commercial traffic of Bulgaria has 
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considerably increased in 1888 as compared with the two preceding 

ears. In 1886 the total of the commercial transactions was 
114,689,623 francs ; in 1887, 110,489,728 francs; and in 1888, 
129,866,505 francs. The imports in the latter year exceeded 
those in 1887 by 1,616,015 francs, and the exports those in the 
preceding year by the splendid sum of 17,760,062 francs, to 
which must be added a round million of francs for essence of 
roses, which was not then included in the official export returns. 


Tue TrRavDeE or JEDDAH. 


With respect to the decline of the trade of Jeddah, the Journal 
de la Chambre de Commerce de Constantinople says :— 

The trade of Jeddah has suffered considerably since the 
opening of the Suez Canal, and is confined to supplying pilgrims 
and the environs, so that the annual movement of the port, which 
amounted a few years ago to 40 million francs, is now reduced to 
about 25 millions. 

The Austro-Hungarian Consul at Jeddah states, in his last 
report, that the transactions of this port with Austria-Hungary 
are constantly diminishing, seeing that the sugars are supplied by 
Egypt, and that mother-of-pearl, which this port sends to Austria- 
Hungary, is purchased for the largely developed special industries 
of Damascus. 

In 1889 Jeddah imported: wheat, sugar, and wood, from 
Egypt; metals, earthenware, glassware, soap, and manufactured 
products from Europe to the value of 18 million francs; and 
exported hides, mother-of-pearl, gum, dates, corals, carpets, &c., 
valued at about seven millions. 


Corree CULTIVATION IN THE MAtay STATEs. 


The following is extracted from the London and China Tele- 
graph for the 13th January :— 

An interesting statement of the produce of Liberian coffee 
estates in the Malay Native States has been prepared by Messrs. 
Hill and Rathbone. It shows the areas under cultivation, and 
the quantities produced in each of the estates, the figures going 
back as far as 1884. The largest production has been in the 
Linsum estate, in Sungei Ujong. In 1884 there were 40 acres 
in cultivation, producing 99 cwts. In 1885 there were 65 acres, 
producing 370} cwt.; while in 1886, with the same area under 
cultivation, the production was 369 cwt. In 1887 and in 1888, 
when the coffee was in full bearing, it produced in the former 
year 4093 cwt., and in 1888 6434 cwt. For the first seven 
months of 1889 the production was 615 ewt. In the S'lian 
estate, in Sunjei Ujong, in 1885, with 36 acres under cultivation, 
the quantity produced was 92 ewt. The next year, with 45 
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acres under cultivation, the production was 336 cwt., while in 
1887 it was 238 cwt. In 1888, when there were 45 acres in 
full bearing, the production was 495 cwt. For the first seven 
months of 1889 it was 356 cwt. Coming next to Weld’s Hill 
estate, in Selangor, there were 55 acres under cultivation in 1886, 
roducing 325 cwt. In 1887, when the coffee was in full 
earing, the production was 402 cwt.,and the next year 501 cwt., 
while in 1889, up to the end of July, the quantity produced was 
482 ewt. In the Batu Caves estate, also in Selangor, in 1888 
there were 12 acres, under four years old, in cultivation, producing 
_ 694 ewt., which up to the end of July last year had produced 
544 cwt. The result shows an average production for young 
coffee estates of 8} cwt. to 93 cwt. per acre, while 45 acres, in 
full bearing, in S’lian, yielded 495 ewt., or just 11 cwt. per acre. 


ConviTion OF THE SooLoo IsLanps (PHILIPPINES). 


The London and China Telegraph for the 6th January, with 
reference to the development of the Sooloo Islands (Philippines), 
says :— 

The Sooloo Islands, a whilom pirates’ nest subjugated by 
the Spaniards some 13 years ago, have been the scene of an 
interesting colonial a. The Spanish Government, on 
conquering the group, left the native Sultan in charge as vassal, 
and established a settlement near his chief town, fortified on the 
landward side. Those of the natives who would not brook foreign 
domination lost no opportunity of harassing the garrison, and 
hostilities continually broke out, almost always to the disadvantage 
of the aggressive islanders. Meanwhile the Spanish occupation 
has given security enough to admit of an expansion of trade with 
Singapore, carried on mainly by three steamers, the “ Benmore,” 
“ Spaniel,” and “ Hong Ann,” which ply monthly. The produce 
shipped comprise hemp, cocoa, coffee, gum mastic, and sundry 
jungle products. The natives take little care of their cultivation, 
and bring the articles to market roughly prepared, in consequence 
of their inborn indolence. Notwithstanding the bad quality of 
these articles, traders buy them up at comparatively high prices, 
owing to the advantage of paying for goods from Singapore in 
produce as much as possible, instead of in coin, the silver form of 
which only circulates in Sooloo, The latter offers wide scope for 
planting enterprise in consequence of favourable conditions of soil 
and climate for growing produce articles sure to command 
remunerative prices at Singapore. Sooloo, too, enjoys immunity 
from the hurricanes which ravage the other Philippine Islands. 
Abundance of rain and numerous running streams ensure a never- 
failing supply of water. Yet, despite these advantages, Spaniards 
show no inclination for embarking in the cultivation of the soil. 
A German who did the reverse has found the venture a 


paying one. 
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Sramese Rice. 
The French Consul-General at Bangkok, in his last report on 


the rice industry in Siam, says :— 

The exportation by Bangkok of Siam rices, which was only 
2,626,950 piculs of a value of 3,998,767 piastres in 1883, 
amounted to 3,669,845 piculs, worth 5,885,186 piastres, in 1885, 
and to 6,662,620 piculs purchased for export, valued at 11,419,613 
piastres in 1887. 

From this large increase in the exports it must not, however, 
be assumed that cultivation has increased in the same proportions. 
Comte de Kergaradec is of opinion that to admit such a conclusion 
would be to fall into a manifest error, because the growth of the 
cultivation of rice is fettered by various causes incident to the 
social and administrative condition of the country. 

The cultivators of paddy—who are almost exclusively Siamese, 
Laotians or Peguan—only work the plains inundated naturally or 
well situated on the banks or in proximity to the canals where 
they can obtain the water necessary for irrigation purposes. . 

The extent cultivated, which includes principally the vast plains 
inundated by the Menam and the two parallel rivers, the Mekong 
on the west and the Bangpakong on the east, is held to the extent 
of two-thirds by the ordinary population, and the remainder by 
the mandarins. 

_ It is generally in June, when the first rains have sufficiently 
inundated the land, that the operation of sowing and transplanting 
the rice is commenced. 

Three kinds of seeds are known in Siam: light or early rice, 
mid-season rice, and heavy rice. These three sorts differ from 
each other by their specific qualities as well as by the period 
when they are harvested. The first crop is in September in the 
high delta of the Menam, above the old capital Ajuthia, and in 
October in the southern provinces; the second commences in 
December and finishes at the time when the third ripens, that is 
toward the middle of January. 

The rice brought to Bangkok in large boats by the Chinese is 
immediately sold on the markets and at the native mills. 

The unit of measure used in trade is the coyan, called grand 
char by the Siamese, and having a capacity of 80 bushels at 
40 measures per bushel, or about 3,000 litres; three small chars in 
the country make two large chars at Bangkok. There are at 
present in the capital of Siam 15 large steam mills able to hull if 
necessary 25,000 piculs of cargo rice daily, and 117 native 
establishments where the old system of grinding by hand- or by 
horse-power is still in vogue. The latter are relatively of 
little importance. When all the mills are working they buy on 
an average 33,000 piculs of paddy daily. The coyan of hulled 
paddy gives 17°5 piculs of white rice or 22 of cargo rice mixed 
with 15 per cent. of paddy. 


| 
| 
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PRODUCTION OF ALANG-ALANG, 


The Bulletin du Musée Commercial for January 25th says that 
it has now been proved by various experiments conducted by 
experts that the plant known as “alang-alang” (Imperate 
arundinacee) can be successfully used as material for the manu- 
facture of paper. This plant grows in the Dutch Indies in 
boundless profusion, and requires no cultivation. Alang-alang 
under advantageous circumstances grows to the height of a metre 
and a half, and in Java the farmers are ri, in incessant 
efforts to keep it within bounds. It can be encouraged to grow 
anywhere in the humid atmosphere and rich soil of Java, and it is 
proposed to dedicate some waste lands in the suburbs of Batavia 
to the growth of alang-alang, a specimen of which has been sent 
to Brussels by the Belgian Consul-General at Batavia. 


LaBouR AND WAGES IN CHINA. 


The United States Consul at Ningpo, in his last report to the 
Government Department at Washington, makes the following 
remarks with respect to the wages paid for the hire of labourers 
in various occupations in the district of Ningpo:— 

Wages, have not increased here for years, and strikes never 
eccur. Trouble is rarely experienced, as labourers are confined to 
districts where they are employed. No labourer is allowed to be 
employed outside of his district ; he may, by general consent, join 
labourers of another district—not otherwise. 

House servants are better paid than any other class of labourers. 
They are intelligent, and have to be honest and faithful, otherwise 
they will fail to procure letters for good service, without which 
they will be thrown out of employment. 


Labourers and Artisans’ wages in the Consular District of Ningpo. 


Occupation. Wages. 
Dols. 
Barbers” - - - per month 4:00 
Blacksmiths - - - 5°00 
Block cutters - - - - per day *30 
Boat builders - - *30 
Boatmen- - - - *30 
Bricklayers - - *20 
Brickmakers - - - - - per month 4:00 
Cabinet-makers - - - - - per day 30 
Carpenters - - *22 
Carvers - - - *30 
Chair bearers - - - - - - *30 
Coffin-makers - - - °25 
Coolies - - - *20° 
Coopers - - - *30 
Coppersmiths - - - - ” *30 
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Occupation. Wages. 
Dols. 
Cotton pickers - - - per month 5°00 
Cotton cleaners - - per day *20 
Cotton spinners (female) “10 
Cotton weavers - - - - *20 
Clerks (with board) - - - - = per month 5°00 
Cooks - - 5°00 
Dyers - - - - - 8-00 
Embroiderers - per day *30 
Farmers (with board) - per month 3°00 to 4°00 
Fan-makers - - per day *30 
Fishermen (per season of cheat ore months) - me 15°00 to 20°00 
Gold and silver workers = - - per day "25 to +40 
Harvesters - - ~ °20 
Painters - - - - - °21 
Plumbers - - per day "24 
Potters - - ” °24 
Rice cleaners and reapers - °25 
Sailors (with board) - - - - - per month 4.00 to 8°00 
Salt-makers - - - per day *20 
Silk spinners - - °20 
Silk weavers - - *30 
Silk winders (female) “14 
Soldiers (with uniforms) - - - per month 5°00 
Straw hat-makers_ -- - - - per day “12 
Salesmen (with board) - - - per month 4°00 
Stewards of vessels - - - - per year 120°00 
Tea pickers - - - - per day. 
Tea sorters - *10 
Tea firers - - - - *30 
Tea packers - - - - - - per month 8°00 
Tailors (with board) . - - per day *14 
Umbrella-makers - ~ ” *20 


The above rates are paid by Chinese masters. Servants for 
foreign household are as follows :-— 


Occupation. Wages. 
Dols. 
Boy (head - - per month 6°00 to 12°00 
Cook - 8°00 to 14°00 
Coolie - 5°00 to 7-00 
Boatmen (seldom employea by the month) 6°00 to 9°00 
Chair bearer (seldom employed by the 5°00 to 8°00 
Tailor (ladies’, to work in house) - - per day *37 j 
Nurse. - per month 5°00 to 10°00 


Foreign Trapre oF CHINA AND COREA. 


A copy of the Customs Gazette (No. 83) for the third quarter 
of the year i889 has been received at the Board of Trade from 
the London office of the Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs. 

This publication shows that the aggregate collection of all duties 
and dues at the treaty ports realised 6,232,901 Haikwan taels against 
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6,239,356 Hk. taels in the corresponding quarter of 1888. The 
ports which contributed the largest share towards this total were : 
— Shanghai, 1,560,870 Hk. taels; Foochow, 899,991 Hk. taels ; 
Hankow, 672,010 Hk. taels, and Canton, 669,935 Hk. taels. With 
the exception of Hankow and Foochow, whose corresponding 
amounts were 789,321 and 770,041 Hk. taels, none of the ports 
show any appreciable difference with 1888. 

Shanghai.—At this port, among the imports of cotton goods, 
grey shirtings show an increase, but white are less than in 1888 ; 
tea-cloths show a large decrease, as also English and American 
sheetings; in woollens, camlets and long-ells show an increase, 
but all other descriptions are less; metals give an all-round 
decrease, iron to the extent of two-thirds; the imports of Russian 
kerosene oil aggregated 1,764,000 gallons in 1889, against né/ in 
the previous year; American oil was almost exactly the same; 
among sundries, hats, straw, and rush have decreased from 
4,253,920, to 1,187,181 pieces. Among the exports, straw and 
rush hats have decreased by 70 per cent. ; silk figures well, but 
tea is less by about 50,000 piculs. 

Foochow.—Among the imports, cottons, iron and all the metals, 
and most foreign and native sundries are less, woollen goods being, 
however, much about the same. The exports of tea were 35 per 
cent. greater than in 1888, but less than in either 1886 or 
1887, 

Hankow.—tThere is little to observe on imports at this port, 
except to note an advance in kerosene oil, which, however, does 
not come up to the 1886 import; iron imports are more. With 
regard to the exports, tea and medicines show a decrease, but the 
other figures call for no comment. 


Cantun.—Here the imports of lead und yellow metal have 
increased, while there is a decrease in opium. The imports 
of cotton goods are about the same as in 1888. 

The silk exports have largely increased compared with the 
corresponding period of the two previous years. Sugar shows a 
large decrease all round. The exports of black tea are less by 
nearly 3,500 piculs. There is a remarkably large increase in the 
export of matting, amounting to nearly 100,000 rolls. 

During the quarter 3,130,156 tons of shipping entered at the 
treaty ports, against 3,035,440 tons in 1888; of tonnage cleared 
there were, in 1889, 3,219,254 tons, against 2,943,538 tons in 
1888. In opium the total import at all ports for the quarter 
was 14,124 piculs, against 26,523 piculs in 1888, or again a heavy 
decrease in foreign opium. In transit passes, 33,299 were issued 
for conveyance of goods to the interior, against 36,685 in 1888 ; 
and 955 were surrendered, against 937 in the previous year for 
the conveyance of goods from the interior. At many ports the 
transit trade is still returned nil, particularly for the conveyance of 
native produce from the interior. 

In an appendix the returns of the trade of Corea for the 
quarter aro given. From these it appears that the gross revenue 
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collected was 60,725 dollars, against 68,278 dols. for the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1888; Jenchuan shows a decrease of 14,000 dols., 
Fusan and Gensan.exhibiting small increases. The imports most 
in favour are cottons, of which shirtings and lawns are most 
conspicuous. Beans, hides, some skins and raw silk are the 
chief among the exports. The export of gold from Jenchuan 
(Chemulpo) was 56,814 dols.; Fusan, 25,149 dols.; and from 
Yuensan (Gensan), 195,825 dols., the imports being él for the 
quarter. As heretofore, by far the larger portion of this goes io 
Japan, the balance being mostly for China. 


Tue JAPANESE MERCANTILE Marine. 


The following information respecting the Japanese mercantile 
marine is extracted from the annual report of the Mercantile 
Marine Bureau for the year 1887, which has recently been 
received at the Board of Trade. 

In addition to the Mercantile Marine Bureaux at ‘Tokyo, Osaka, 
and Hakodate, another was established at Nagasaki in October 
this year for the examination of Japanese officers, the survey of 
vessels, and the holding of marine courts of inquiry. 

The following is a brief résume of the principal tables of 
statistics given in the report :— 

One hundred and fifty-one Japanese and 49 foreign officers 
were added to the register during the year, showing an increase of 
more than 60 per cent. as compared with the number entered the 
previous year, proving that the demand is greater. 

One hundred and thirty-six vessels of 13,056 tons, of foreign 
form of construction, have been added. 

Japanese junks of 500 koku and upwards have decreased in 
number 19, of 9,997 koku. This decrease is due to a Government 
order which prohibits the building of this class and size of vessel 
in future. 

Japanese junks of less than 500 koku show an increase in 
number of 456, of 74,426 koku burden. It is difficult to account 
for the large increase in the number of these weak and dangerous 
vessels, except from the fact that they can be quickly and 
cheaply built, and that the demand for tonnage is constantly on 
the increase, whilst there are no restrictions imposed on them, 
such as periodical surveys to obtain certificates, nor are they 
compelled to carry certificated officers. The large increase of the 
tonnage should show that the trade of the country is developing, 
though, as there are no complete statistics kept, it is impossible to 
state this with absolute certainty. If, however, the satisfactory 
result of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha’s (Japan Mail Steamship 
Company’s) operations be taken as a basis for the state of trade 
generally, this should be the case. This company has added 

ely to its fleet of steamers, their plying limits have been 
extended, and their entire business has much improved. As 
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compared with the previous year, they carried 177,090 tons more 
cargo, 38,800 more passengers, and earned 534000 yen more. 

The number of vessels built in both Government and private 
yards shows an increase of 12 steamers and three sailing vessels, 
and at places other than proper building yards, one steamer less, 
but an increase in the number of sailing vessels of 24, of 
1,269°88 tons. 

From these figures it will be seen that the shipbuilding industry 
has considerably increased. 

Following are abstracts of statistics collected by the Bureau :— 

Number and tonnage of all Japanese vessels on the 31st 
December 1887 (with the horse-power of steamers), including 
those belonging to Government (exclusive of Imperial Navy). 
Of foreign form of construction :—Number 1,284, tonnage 133,297, 
horse-power 16,641, showing an increase in number of 136, in 
tonnage of 13,056, in horse-power of 1,534, as compared with the 
returns at the end of 1886. Japanese junks :—Number 17,194, 
koku (burden, 10 koku, equal one ton) 2,851,247, showing an 
increase in number of 437, of 64,429 koku burden. 

Government vessels (exclusive of Imperial Navy) show, as 
compared with last year, a decrease in number of 21, All are 
of foreign form of construction. 

At the end of the year 1887 there were 2,737 Japanese and 
532 foreign masters, mates, and engineers holding certificates ‘in 
the mercantile marine, showing an increase of 151 Japanese and 
49 foreigners as compared with 1886. 


CoaL PRODUCTION IN JAPAN, 


The London and China Telegraph, in its issue of the 25th 
January, says :— 

Official returns of the output of coal in Japan last year show 
that Hokkaido and thirteen kens turned out 3,488,929,064 catties. 
Of this, 782,290,818 catties came from the Government mines at 
Miike and 149,849,861 from the Karatsu mine, also Government 
property, the rest being the output from private mines. Compared 
with the previous year there was an increase in the total output 
of 982,252,595 catties—442,708,406 from the Government mines, 
and 539,544,189 from those of private individuals, 


AMERICAN LAW REGARDING LaBour CONTRACTS. 


The following is an extract from the annual report (1890) of 
the American Chamber of Commerce at Liverpool :— 

The most important subject under the consideration of the 
Chamber during the past year was the American law regarding 
labour contracts. The Statutes passed in the United States in 
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1885 and 1887 were, it is understood, originally aimed at excluding 
labour from foreign countries (principally China) imported under 
reckless and ill-considered contracts, which the labourers,as ignorant 
people, do not fully understand. But poe | very general in their 
terms, those Statutes have lately been applied iu a manner which 
interferes in the most inconvenient way with the employment in 
the United States of foreign subjects of full intelligence engaged 
in the ordinary legitimate transactions of commerce. 

The Chamber have asked Her Majesiy’s Government to make 
friendly representations to the Government of the United States 
upon the subject, and have also communicated with some of the 
Continental Chambers of Commerce, asking them to interest 
their respective Governments in the matter. The Chamber trust 
that upon the case being brought tv the notice of the American 
Government, the latter will think it well to suggest to Congress 
some modification in the laws referred to. 


Peacn GROWING AND PRESERVING IN THE ARGENTINE 
REPUBLIC. 


‘Enterprises spring up so quickly in the Argentine Republic 
that many of our readers,” says the Buenos Ayres Standard, “ will 
be surprised to learn that there are now four peach-preserving 
companies established in the Tigre Islands, which everyone 
considered useless for anything but pleasure and picnicing. The 
growth of the industry is indeed marvellous. About five years 
ago a concern was started in the humblest way to grow and 
preserve peaches on the island, and the idea was so good, and the 
peaches were so good and the demand so great, that very soon 
the concern began to flourish under the style of the Tigre 
Packing Company. The first year some 8,000 tins of peaches 
were turned out. To-day the factory yields 200,000 tins per 
annum. The company have gut out the very latest machinery, 
and will soon be hard at work, as the season is now coming 
round. In spite of ‘curso forzoso’ and other ills inherent in the 
soil of the Republic, the peaches have grown wonderfully, and 
there is plenty of work for the other three factories. The yield 
this year is estimated at 40,000 baskets, that is 1,200,000 tins, or 
20 million peaches, and these figures increase every year. In 
time we hope to have as many peaches as paper dollars. A tin 
of preserved peaches is valued at 40 cents, so that the returns 
may be set down at 480,000 dollars. That the peach industry is 
increasing may be gathered from the figures we have just given, 
and if we succeed in commanding a market in Europe, which is 
probable, the industry will assume such gigantic proportions that 
the country will barely have enough peaches for its own 
inhabitants. 

“Our peach-trade has most brilliant prospects of success, for 
everything combines to preclude failure. The islands of the 
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delta of the Parana cover a large area; they are perhaps the 
most fertile soil in the country. And if we add to these natural 
advantages the cheapness of land and production, the labour of 
the Italian settlers on the islands, the proximity of the delta to 
the port, the facilities of navigation, we can see that the cultivation 
and preservation of the peach constitute a splendid industry 
far surer than wheat, sugar, rice, or coffee, which are mainly 
dependent on the caprices of the seasons. We cannot say what 
the peach trade of the United States is; but we venture to think 
that, although thousands of bushels of this rich fruit, which some 
20 centuries ago formed a staple article of trade in Persia, are 
taken from the peach orchards of the western parts of New York 
and sent to different markets in the world, the Argentine 
Republic can grow ten times as many peaches.” 


HARVESTING OPERATIONS IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


In a memorandum recently issued by the Board of Agriculture, 
the following passages, having reference to harvesting operations 
in the Argentine Republic, occur :-— 

Accounts of the harvest in the Argentine Republic have been 
received by the Board of Agriculture from the Foreign Office, 
showing that it was expected to begin a few days after the 
2nd of December in the northern provinces of Santa Fé and 
Entre Rios, where it is generally two to three weeks earlier than 
in the province of Buenos Ayres, in which it is likely to be late 
this season. 

Published statements forecast a greatly increased yield of 
wheat over last year, which was notoriously bad, and, owing to 
the much larger acreage sown, it is anticipated by many that 
the crops of cereals will be the largest ever known. 

The wheat crop in the Argentine Republic was so short last 
year that wheat was imported from Odessa and Genoa, which 
was quite a new feature in the grain trade of that country. 

Grave apprehensions exist among farmers as to the mode of 
getting their produce to market in the coming season, on account 
of the increased yield of agricultural products, particularly as 
storage accommodation has yet to be created. 

The ange of wheat from the Argentine Republic in the first 
nine months of 1889 were 15,455 tons, compared with 172,353 
tons in the corresponding period of 1888. 

The progress of agriculture in the Argentine Republic is 
illustrated by the fact of 32,339 ploughs having been imported in 
nine months of 1889, as compared with 26,950 in the whole of 
1888, and 17,585 in the whole of 1887. 

1,772 reaping machines were imported from January Ist, 1889, 
to — 30th, 1889, as against 2,048 in 1888, and 1,434 
in 1887. 
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Tue WEALTH OF THE ARGENTINE PROVINCE OF TUCUMAN. 


The following paragraphs, which are reprinted by the South 
American Journal from El Deber of Tucuman, of 16th November, 
give some idea of the wealth of that province :— 


The wealth of a province may be measured, among other tests, 
by its imports and exports. Those of Tucuman per Central 
Northern Railway for the year 1888 were :—Imports (exclusive of 
railway material) 53,175,790 kilos. ; exports 68,313,840 kilos. ; 
balance in favour of exports, 15,138,050 kilos. 

For the first half of 1889 the figures (deducting railway 
material) were :—Imports, 39,537,080; exports, 37,959,160; 
showing an excess of imports, accounted for by the fact that 
this year’s product of sugar and rum had not yet gone forward to 
any extent. 

The production of sugar in the province this year reached 
28,712,500 kilos., which, taking an all-round price of 3°50 dols. 
per 16 kilos, is worth 10,049,375 dols. legal currency. The 

rt of sugar per Central Northern Railway in 1888 was 
14,794,280 kilos., and for the first half of 1889, 8,247,350 kilos. 
To this must be added more than 7,000,000 litres of aguardiente, 
of from 30 to 40 grades, exported by the province in 1888. 

The province contained not less than 15,000 hectares of cane, 
and during last year great additions were madein the shape of 
new plantations, which do not make their appearance in official 
returns, as they pay no tax for the first year. Each hectare 
produces on an average more than 50,000 kilos. of cane, giving a 
total of 750,000,000 kilos., which at 0°09 dols. per 10 kilos., 
represents a value of 6,750,000 dols. 

In addition to the sugar industry we have considerable 
plantations of maize, rice, tobacco, cattle, estancias, and tanneries. 

The province of Tucuman is not rich in cattle, but in spite of 
its comparative poverty in this respect, it counts in the Departments 
of Burruyam and Francas alone 160,000 head. There are also 
the lime kilns, the Salinas, and the va'uable forests with various 
kinds of valuable timber. 

The value of sugar land in the neighbourhood of Cruz Alta, 
which is the best cultivated cane region, is about 400 dols. per 
square (say 9/. per acre), a sum which is covered by the profits 
of one year’s cultivation. From the crop just harvested, there 
are planters who have obtained 1,000 dols. per square. 

In the Department of Burruyam, 20 miles from the capital, a 
hectare of virgin cebil forest is worth 17 dols—this contains not 
less than 100 loads of firewood, worth in the city about 15 dols., 
for which 12 dols. have to be paid for cutting and conveyance. 
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Tse Coasting TraDE AND Sarppine Srartistics or 


The Chilian Times for 23rd November, reviewing the coasting 
trade and shipping statistics of Chili for the year 1888, says :— 

There was an increase in the coasting trade in 1888, as 
compared with 1887, of 16,533,142 dols.; which sum was, of 
course, equally divided between shipments outwards and ship- 
ments inwards. All the ports showed an increase, with the excep- 
tion of Autofagasta, Taltal, and Arica, in each of which there 
was a decrease. Valparaiso stands in the statistics for about 
one-third of the entire coasting trade, but this figure, territorially 
considered, is a long way from being absolutely correct, because 
many ports to the north and south of Valparaiso send their 
productions here for transhipment to other ports. As an example 
of this, it may be mentioned that Valdivia, Ancud, and Melipulli 
send their productions to Valparaiso for transhipment to Auto- 
fagasta, Taltal, and other ports; while, on the other hand, 
Caldera, Carrizal Bajo, and other ports send mineral produce to 
Valparaiso for transhipment. The chief shipping ports of 
agricultural produce are, in their order of their importance, the 
following :—Valparaiso, Talcahuano, Valdivia, Ancud, Coquimbo, 
Coronel, Melipulli, and Carrizal Bajo. The chief receiving ports 
of agricultural produce, also in the order of their importance, are 
the following :—Iquique, Taltal, Autofagasta, Pisagua, Caldera, 
Arica, and Tocopilla. The principal articles introduced into the 
last mentioned ports were flour, wines, barley, hay and lumber. 

In shipping statistics we learn that in 1888 the entries and 
clearances comprised 15,944 vessels, representing a total tonnage 
of 14,684,598 tons, being an increase of 119 vessels and 169,492 
. tons as compared with 1887. The entries of foreign-going vessels 
comprised 949 sailing vessels and 999 steamers, the former 
representing 851,878 tons and the latter 1,424,321. The foreign 
clearances comprised 650 sailing vessels and 989 steamers, the 
former representing 573,772 tons and the latter 1,438,377 tons. 
The coasting entries comprised 1,604 sailing vessels and 4,477 
steamers, the former representing 848,738 tons and the latter 
4,338,254 tons. The coasting clearances comprised 1,782 sailing 
vessels and 4,494 steamers, the former representing 945,773 tons, 
and the latter 4,263,485 tons. As compared with 1887 there 
was an increase in foreign-going vessels of 504 vessels and 
758,158 tons; and in coasting a decrease of 385 vessels and 
483,666 tons. Of all the vessels which entered and cleared from 
ports of the Republic in 1888, 7,765 carried the Chilian flag and 
10,179 were under foreign flags. 

The considerable increase in imports and exports in 1888 had 
a corresponding effect on the Customs revenue, which amounted 
to 37,406,847 dols., as compared with 29,888,525 dols. in 1887. 

It is interesting to note that in 1888 imports and exports 
together represented 5:25 per cent. of the total value of these 
branches in the 45 years ending with 1888—which is the period 
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in which trade statistics have been kept; the coasting trade, 6°29 
per cent.; shipping, 3°98 per cent.; and finally, the Customs 
revenue represents 9°75 per [cent. of the total collected during 
the before-mentioned long period of 45 years. 


An Inpian Trapine TRAIN. 


The Allahabad Pioneer Mail for the lst January says :— 


Mr. James Stuart proposes to run a special train from Calcutta 
at an early date, to be agreed upon by a majority of those 
subscribing. This train will consist of 30 cars of the East Indian 
Railway, each to contain the goods and samples of any firms who 
desire to push their business in the North-West Provinces. In 
order to counteract the influence of Bombay, the train will stop 
at all large stations on the line, remaining for two days at the 
larger stations and one day at the smaller ones; at less important 
stations it would stop a few hours only. The time occupied in 
running the train and halting at stations would amount to about 
21 days. Firms dealing direct with the public may send two 
European assistants in charge of each car to effect sales at the 
railway station. Mr. Stuart recommends those firms whose 
system of business is of a wholesale nature to send two assistants 
likewise, one to remain in charge of the car and the other to 
canvass among the local dealers. Mr. Stuart, who puts forward 
this scheme, is an officer of an Indian railway who has obtained 
leave of absence. 


PropucTion OF Pine-APPLE IN INDIA. 


The Calcutta Statesman of the 14th December, in the course of 
a long article on the uses of the pine-apple fibre, says :— 


It is almost a truism to say that no new or untried natural 
product, however useful or even valuable in an economic point of 
view, can ever stand a chance of becoming an article of commerce 
unless it is put into the market in a form that admits of an easy 
test of its fitness and capabilities for practical purposes. The 
rapid popularity attained by jute as a textile material was owing 
largely to the care with which the finest qualities of the fibre 
were developed in the samples shipped for trial in Dundee and 
Glasgow. ‘That the undoubtedly superior fibre of the pine-apple 
plant is not in such general request as it ought to be, and might 
be, is, we fear, due entirely to a neglect of the conditions which 
would have adapted it for ready experiment. In a note in the 
last issue of the Calcutta Agricultural Society’s Journal, Mr. R. 
Blechynden has collected and set out such information as he has 
been able to gather from books and other publications regarding 
the uses to which the leaves of the pine-apple plant are known to 
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have been applied in India and in other countries. As this 
knowledge is calculated to open out a new and remunerative 
industry, we think it is very desirable that a systematic effort 
should be made for the development and utilisation of what 
Mr. Blechynden describes as “one of the most interesting, 
promising, and valuable fibres of India.” In order to awaken 
public interest to the economic value of this fibre, we shall draw 
upon Mr. Blechynden’s note for such information as may give 
some idea whether its preparation for textile purposes is likely to 
be a source of profit to the agricultural classes of this country. 

The industry would appear to be not altogether new. The pine- 
apple has long been cultivated for its fibre in India, having been 
introduced into Hindosten from Malacca during the reign of the 
Emperor Akbar. Indeed it is still an article of trade in the 
Eastern islands, and in the Philippines it is manufactured into a 
cloth (pina) “ well known to be of great strength, durability, and 
beauty.” The fibre is also largely exported to China, where it is 
woven into linen. As regards India, we find that it was in 1834 
that Colonel C. T. Watson brought to the notice of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal tliat the peuple of the Khasya Hills utilised the 
pine-apple fibre for the net pouches or bags which generall 
formed a part of their equipment. Two years later Dr. Wallich 
saw it applied to the same purpose, and in writing to the Agricul- 
tural and Horticultural Society said, “ Considering the enormous 
* quantity of pines grown in that range (Khasya Hills), the plant 
‘* appearing as if it were quite a natural production, the fibre of it 
* is worthy of attention.” No action, however, was taken on 
Dr. Wallich’s hint. 

As a fact, the pine-apple plant grows, and can be made to grow, 
on almost every part of India. It has hitherto, without much 
trouble, been raised exclusively for its fruit, but its cultivation 
for the fibre will be no less simple. The production of fruit and 
of leaves, it is generally admitted, ‘in no manner interfere with 
“ each other, the leaves being fittest for fibre after the fruit has 
“ ripened.” The largest and most mature leaves are said to yield 
the finest fibre. The cheapest and most thorough process of 
extracting it in a way to exhibit its best qualities is therefore all 
that is wanted to place it in its proper position among the most 
valuable fibres suited for textile fabrics of the higher class. 

In the Khasya Hills, we are told, the leaves are gathered 
before the rains set in, and after they have been soaked in 
water for some time (not specified) they are beaten out in order 
to separate the fibre. ‘The Chinese process, as followed in 
Singapore, is as follows :—“The leaves recently gathered are 
“ laid upon a board and the epidermis is removed by a broad 
* knife, not unlike in form to a shoemaker’s paring knife. Upon 
“‘ its removal from the upper surface of the leaf, the long and 
“ beautiful fibres were seen lying upon the lower and denser 
“ epidermis running in a longitudinal direction ; the fascicule of 
“ fibres were then. readily detached, either by hand or by being 
“ raised by the broad knife, . . The first appearance of the pine- 
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* apple fibres would not cause one to suppose itto be so remarkably 
“ fine as it really is; but by taking one coarse fibre, it is found 
** capable of being subdivided into threads of such delicacy as to be 
‘* barely perceptible, and yet sufficiently strong for any purpose.” 

Experiments recently made with the leaf in the Seebpore 
Engineering College showed that steeping destroyed the fibre. The 
Agri- Horticultural Society, however, have since made up a sample 
of fibre prepared by hand and heckled, and it is believed that this 
fibre, if properly prepared, could be mixed with cotton or wool as 
a substitute for silk. Indeed, we are told some thread was made 
out of it by a Miss Davy so far back as in 1839, and under her 
direction it was subsequently manufactured into cloth, which 
might, with more experience of the fibre, have been made equal to 
the fine fabric of Manilla. Mr. Blechynden notes that a Mr. Zincke 
has taken out a patent for the manufacture of thread from this 
fibre, as he is satisfied that by subjecting it to the process of 
bleaching, it becomes pliant enough to be spun in the manner now 
adopted with flax, and by the same machizery. Here surely 
is a fit opportunity for the Agricultural Department of the 
Government of India to step in and direct experiments to be 
prosecuted on some prescribed system in districts where the pine- 
apple plant is found already growing in abundance. When the 
most suitable methods and conditions for the extraction and pre- 
paration of the fibre have been thoroughly ascertained and made 
known, we have no doubt that private enterprise will take up the 
new industry with the same vigour as was manifested in the 
manufacture of jute, especially as, like jute, the pine-apple plant 
can be raised at little cost and trouble, and, still better, as a 
subsidiary cultivation. 


Rattway DevELOPMENT IN BritisH Inp1. 

A communication has been received at the Board of Trade 
from the Public Works Department of the Government of India 
through the India Office, to the effect that the Asansol-Purulia 
section of the Bengal-Nagpur railway, a distance of 47 miles, was 
opened for public traffic on the 15th December. 


TRADE OF THE BENGAL PRESIDENCY. 


From a report by the Bengal Customs Department on the 
trade of the Bengal Presidency for the year 1888-89, a copy of 
which has been received at the Board of Trade, it appears that 
the total value of the imports by sea into the Presidency rose 
from Rs, 30,09,51,420 in 1887-88 to Rs. 32,51,37,468 in 1888-89. 

The value of the imports of merchandise in the foreign trade, 
which had slightly diminished during the year 1887-88 as com- 
pared with the year before, rose considerably in the year of report, 
the figures being larger than those of any of the preceding four 
years, The increase amounts to Rs. 2,40,36,725 or 10°3 per cent. 
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The imports of treasure have further advanced Rs. 13,29,112 or 
10°3 per cent., on account of larger imports of gold from China, 
and of the receipt of an unusually large supply of silver from the _ 
United Kingdom and France towards the close of the past year. 
The total increase in the imports of merchandise and treasure 
together amounts to Rs, 2,53,65,837 or 10°3 per cent. 

But the state of the coasting trade does not appear to have 
been satisfactory during the year. The value of imports of 
merchandise, which had been gradually recovering from the 
falling off in 1885-86 again declined nearly 28 lakhs. In treasure 
an increase of Rs. 15,87,826 or 69 per cent., is however noticeable, 
but the figures are still much below the average of the other 
years with which comparison has been made, 

Exports.—The total value of the exports by sea from the Bengal 
Presidency excluding coasting trade rose from Rs. 37,19,63,063 
in 1887-88 to Rs. 37,87,54,789 in 1888-89; and including the 
coasting trade the figures were Rs. 45,96,68,935 in 1887-88 and 
Rs. 45,65,76,186 in 1888-89. 

The increase in value of exports in foreign trade during the 
year amounted to nearly one crore, and is chiefly attributable to 
larger shipments of raw jute, gunny-bags, and opium. On the 
other hand, both re-exports of foreign merchandise and treasure 
considerably declined, the former about 15 lakhs, and the latter 
more than 3 lakhs. The falling off in treasure is due to smaller 
shipments of gold to the United Kingdom and to the cessation of 
shipments of silver to Hong Kong. 

n the coasting trade the exports of merchandise, both forei 
and Indian, diminished during the past year. The falling off is 
over 73 lakhs, of which about 41 lakhs is noticeable in Indian 
produce, and over 32 lakhs in foreign merchandise. Treasure also 
declined over 25 lakhs, and the decrease in the total coasting 
trade of the province therefore amounts to Rs. 98,84,475 or 11:2 
per cent. Taking the figures of the foreign and coasting trade 
together, the result is less unsatisfactory, as it shows a decrease of 
less than 1 per cent. 

The total value of the trade of the province, imports and exports 
advanced from Rs. 76,06,20,355 in 1887-88 to Rs. 78,17,13,654. 
This is inclusive of treasure, but exclusive of Government trans- 
actions, and the increase amounted to Rs, 2,10,93,299, or 2°7 per 
cent. during the year under notice. After two years of depression, 


the revival of trade which took place in 1886-87 has ever since 
been fully maintained. 


Tue OF BomBay. 


The following remarks respecting the trade of Bombay in the 
year 1888-89 occur in the last administration report of the Bombay 
Presidency :— 

The expansion in the trade of the port of Bombay which was 
recorded in 1887-88 was repeated, in much the same ratio, in the 
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1889-89. The total value of the sea-borne trade amounted 
to 9,768 lakhs as compared with 9,104 lakhs in 1887-88, thus 
showing an improvement of 7 per cent. The increase was 
distributed, but not equally, over every branch of the trade. The 
total value of the foreign trade, amounting to 7,886 lakhs, 
exceeded that recorded in the previous year by 591 lakhs; but 
while the exports in this branch showed an augmentation of 
13 per cent., the increase in the imports searcely exceeded 2 per 
cent. The increase in the coasting trade was more evenly 
distributed. Among the commodities imported in conspicuously 
larger quantities were cotton-piece goods, kerosine oil, coal, and 
machinery. The imports of piece-goods, which far exceeded 
those of any other single commodity, improved to the extent of 
17 per cent. In spite of the new duty, the demand for kerosine 
oil continued to grow, and large quantities of Russian oil, which 
has practically driven the American article out of the local 
market, were brought to the port. The larger imports of coal 
and machinery are explained by the growing wants of the railways 
and the mills. The imports of copper and silk seriously declined ; 
but in both cases from abnormal causes, one being the existence 
of a copper “corner” in Paris, and the other a failure of the 
silk crops in China. Among exports, raw cotton, cotton twist, 
grain and seeds were shipped in much greater quantities than in 
the previous year. The exports of raw cotton had a value of 
1,211 lakhs, equal to one-third of the value of the whole export 
trade. It is to be feared that the future of the trade in this 
commodity may be injuriously affected by the growing practice of 
adulteration which is reported to prevail. 


Tae Mitzi Inpustry or BomBay. 


With regard to the mill industry of Bombay, the Times of 
India for the 3rd January last has the following :— 

There is no sign of falling off in the mill industry of Bombay. 
In fact, in spite of the depressed markets in China and Japan, 
new mills are, we hear, in process of being erected. It is an 
acknowledged fact that the mill industry of this place is mainly 
dependent on China and Japan for the disposal of its products. 
The demand from those countries seems to be at its height in 
August, September, and October, after which money appears to 
become very tight, and the markets become blocked with 
undelivered goods. So far each year has righted itself, but the 
depression annually increases, and it will be a very bad time for 
Bombay mills if this congestion remains too long. New mills with 
all the latest improvements have the best chance of making profits. 
But an industry which has increased so rapidly stands a great 
chance of being checked when it is so dependent on other and 
foreign countries for support. During the 12 months ended 
31st March 1889, the total weight of yarn exported was 129 
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lakhs of pounds, against 113 lakhs and 92 lakhs in the two 
preceding years. The value was 524, 408, and 333 lakhs of 
rupees respectively. Of these latter values China took 407, 326, . 
and 286 lakhs, and Japan 94, 68, and 36 lakhs in the three years. 
There is also a marked increase in the shipments to the Straits 
and Turkey. Similarly in the seven months ended October 1889, 
the shipments of yarns were as follows :— 


— 1889. 1888. 1887. 

To China - - Lakhs of Lbs. 66 60 58 
Value - - - Lakhs of Rs. 266 238 206 
To Japan - - Lakhs of Lbs. 14 14 10 
Value - - - Lakhs of Rs. 61 56 41 
Total to all countries - Lakhs of Lbs. 83 77 71 
Value - - Lakhs of Rs. 340 305 255 


The value of piece-goods exported during these seven months 
is only 53 lakhs of rupees, against 73 and 66 lakhs in the preceding 
years, showing a falling off. 


ExTERNAL Lanp TRADE OF THE PUNJAB. 


The following particulars respecting the external land trade of 
the Punjab for the year 1888-89, are extracted from the last 
annual report of the Junior Secretary to the Government of the 
Punjab :— 

The development of the external land trade of the Punjab, 
which, up to last year, appeared to be on the increase, has seem- 
ingly now received a check, the figures for the year 1888-89 
having fallen below those of the two previous years, as will be 
seen from the following table :— 


Years. Imports. Exports. Total, 


Mas. Rs. Mads. Rs. Mads. Rs. 
1886-87 | 1,490,071 | 97,79,294) 935,681 | 1,26,84,857| 2,425,752 | 2,24,64,151 


1887-88 | 1,585,356 |1,06,46,975) 868,832 | 1,27,51,070) 2,454,188 | 2,33,98,045 
1888-89 | 1,524,784 |1,14,02,550) 848,972 | 1,18,41,701| 2,373,706 | 2,32,44,251 


There is a steady decline in the weight and the value of the 
exports from the Punjab. The value of the imports of the year 
1888-89 is shown as larger than in previous years, but the figures 
have been swelled by the inclusion under the head of bullion of 
Rs. 30,00,000 in coin sent down by the Kashmir State to Sialkot 
on account of the Jummoo waterworks, and the Jummoo-Sialkot 
railway. 


= 
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There can be no doubt that the diminution of the foreign trade 
on the north-western frontier is due mainly to the rigid exclusion 
of English goods enforced by the Russian Government in the 
countries beyond Afghanistan, and partly to the taxation to which 
they are subjected in Afghanistan. The following extract 
from the report of the Political Officer in Charge of the Khaibar 
shows how far the trade is affected by Afghan imposts :-— 
~ “ The Khaibar toll collection for the year 1888-89, commencing 
from the Ist April 1888 to 3lst March 1889, come to Rs. 54,840. 
When compared with the income for the last year, 1887-88, it 
shows a decrease of Rs. 11,922. There has been a large diminu- 
tion in the amount of tolls realised during the year under report. 
The reason of this decrease is put down to the disturbed state ot 
affairs in Afghan-Turkistan, and other large provinces of the 
Kabul Government. For nearly six months not a single load of 
wer was dispatched by any of the merchants in Afghan- 

urkistan towards Kabul, thus stopping all trading between 
Bokhara and Peshawar. The Khaibar tolls also suffered, owing 
to our campaign against the tribes of the Black Mountains, for 
which carriage had to be secured from Peshawar and sent to that 
quarter. en, again, the disturbances in the Shinwari country 
which pertains to the district of Jalalabad, against whom the 
Sipah Salar Ghulam Haidar Khan has been campaigning for the 
past several months, and the attacks on the road betweenGandamak 
and Kabul by the Ghilzais of Hissarak have one and all tended 
to stop trade in northern and eastern Afghanistan. Serious as these 
disturbing elements were there is another which may be considered 
equally objectionable, and that is the heavy tolls that are levied at 
different places in eastern and northern Afghanistan from traders, 
carriers, and travellers. Merchants in India and Bokhara, I am 
assured, prefer sending goods by Bombay, by Persia, and through 
Russia to forwarding them through Kabul and Afghanistan. 
Numbers of camels have been smuggled through Laghman Besud, 
Kamak by the Karappa route to Peshawar district, thus evading 
both tolls and the great highway between Peshawar and Kabul. 
These unwise exactions of the Afghan Government will bring 
about their own reward. Their revenue will suffer, the camels of 
the Kuchi owners will be sold off and disappear, and trade between 
India and Afghanistan will go down and diminish to a very 
serious extent.” 

No doubt even under a system of fair competition the Russian 
goods, which have the advantage of carriage by rail, and are 
‘not subject to the heavy transit dues enforced by the Amir of 
Afghanistan, would gradually oust most other goods from the 
market. It may, therefore, be accepted that the outlet for English 
and Indian goods in this direction is now practically confined to 
Afghanistan and the adjoining countries on the north-east. 
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Tue Woop INDUSTRIES OF THE PUNJAB. 


The Calcutta Englishman (overland mail) for the 24th December 
has the following :— 
_ Mr. O’Dwyer has prepared an interesting monograph on the 
wood industries of the Punjab, containing many curious parti- 
culars regarding the working castes. The village tarknan, we 
read, is chiefly occupied in the making of agricultural implements, 
or in executing petty repairs. He is capable of work of a higher 
order, but to better his position he often migrates to seek employ- 
ment on the railway, or settles to earn a precarious livelihood in 
some neighbouring town. His position in his native village, 
though the best among the class of village menials, is poor. In a 
few isolated cases, as in the Lahore district, he has able to 
acquire land; but in general he lives from hand to mouth. For 
repairs and all ordinary work he is paid in kind. For special 
work, such as the construction of well-gear, carts, &c., he is paid 
at the rate of three to five annas per diem. The zemindars, 
however, sometimes prefer to give larger pieces of work, such as 
the construction of Persian wheels, out on contract, the employer 
finding the timber and food. In such cases the wages are paid in 
a lump sum equal to the price of the raw material. In villages 
of the Rawal Pindi division he receives on an average 32 seers 
per plough. Io the Delhi division he receives from 40 to 50 seers 
per Persian wheel, or half as much per plough, also a sheaf 
(10 seers) and a bundle (five seers) per harvest. In a Sutlej 
village he receives four maunds per well, a topa ant and 
20 twists of tobacco and a day’s cotton picking per est. ; 


RaIL-BORNE TRAFFIC OF SIND FOR 1888-89. 


The Times of India for the 3rd January last gives the following 
summary of the returns of the rail-borne traffic-of the province of 
Sind for the year 1888-89, issued from the office of the Collector 
of Customs at Karachi :— 

Returns of the rail-borne traffic of Sind for 1888-89 show some 
strongly marked features in the trade of the province. Imports 
have more than doubled, the increase, which is almost entirely 
in trade with the Punjab, being some two and a half million 
maunds. At the same time there has been a fall of ten and three- 
quarter million rupees in the recorded value, and exports have gone 
down nearly 50 per cent. The local trade, however, which forms 
nearly one-half of the entire total, has increased by 9 per cent. 
Last year the total recorded value was 102% million of rupees, as 
against 92 millions this year, and the quantity 11 millions of 
maunds, as against 134 millions this year. Of imports, wheat 
still leads the way with 3} millions maunds, oilseeds coming next 
with little over one million, while of exports metals absorb nearly 
half a million maunds, and cotton, mostly piece-goods, rather less 
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than a quarter of a million. Except ghee, sugar, Indian piece- 
goods, and other articles of minor importance, which are chiefly 
imported for local consumption, the imports mainly consist of 
exportable articles such as wheat, dina raw cotton and wool, 
and are mostly received by the port of Kurrachee. A good 
out-turn of the wheat crop in the Punjab, combined with increased 
demand for that article on the Continent of Europe, has more 
than five times increased the imports in wheat. On the other 
hand, the short crop of cotton in the Punjab decreased the 
on in that article by 39 per cent. Oilseeds show a slight 

, which is attributed to a bad harvest of sesamum. Wool 
shows a considerable increase—38 per cent.—which is attributed 
to an active demand for export to Europe. Indian piece-goods, 
which mostly come from the Punjab, show an increase of 
9 per cent. 


SEARCHING FoR Gems IN CEYLON. 


A correspondent of the Ceylon Observer, in a recent issue of 
that journal, describes the district of Ceylon in which gems have 
hitherto been most commonly found, and the method employed 
by the natives in digging for them. Ratnapura, or “the City” 
of Gems,” is the centre of a district 20 to 30 miles square, in 
almost all of which a stratum of gravel 6 ft. to 20 ft. under the 
surface exists. Throughout this area gem-pits are to be seen 
near the villages, some being worked now, others being abandoned. 
The natives work there in companies of six to eight, and pay a 
rupee per man per-month for the privilege of working a certain 
allotment, where they begin by marking off a square of about 
10 ft. After removing about 3 ft. of soil, the sounding rod, a 
piece of iron about } in. in diameter and 6 ft. long, is used to 
sound for the gravel. If successful, the digging is begun in 
earnest till about 4 ft. deep. On the second day gravel is taken 
out by means of baskets handed from one man to another till all 
within the square is excavated. Should the miners find the soil 
fairly firm at the bottom of the pit they tunnel all round for 
about 2 ft., drawing ont the gravel and sending it up also to 
be heaped with the rest, which usually completes the work of 
the second day, a watchman remaining near it all night. On the 
third day it is all washed in wicker baskets by a circular jerking 
motion, which throws out all the surplus light stone and rubbish, 
till a good quantity of heavy gravel is left in the bottom, which 
is carefully examined. There is hardly a basketful that does not 
contain some gems of inferior value, which are usually sold by 
the pound for about nine rupees. Should no valuable stones be 
found another pit is sunk, and so till one or perhaps two or three 
really valuable gems are unearthed, when the work is stopped, 
and the whole party goes off to Ratnapura with the prizes. The 
natives have a great fear of exposing their finds till they are sold, 
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and they have most extraordinary superstitious ideas about showing 
them. This system has been in vogue for centuries past. It is 
only occasionally one hears of any native having enterprise enough 
to dig a few feet below the first gravel to see if, by sounding, a 
second bed of gravel is within easy reach, for they fear the expense 
of bailing out water, which increases as the greater depth is 
attained, although the second gravel is well known to be much 
richer than the first. 


GERMAN TRADE IN THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 


A recent issue of Kuhlow contains the following information with 
reference to German trade in the Straits Settlements :— 

_ Singapore has come to be regarded as a sort of central point 

for the whole of the trade of further India, for the simple} reason 
that the English 5 meng affords the necessary security for the 
European branch houses established there. For a long time 
Penang was also of very great importance, especially for certain 
branches of trade. Although, in consequence of the British 
annexations of Burmah and the acquisition of Tonquin by 
France, the trade is beginning to distribute itself among a large 
number of ports to a greater extent than formerly, the importance 
of Singapore has in late years still further increased, partially at 
the expense of Penang. Both in the imports and the exports the 
trade of the former port has extraordinarily increased. The 
European houses are steadily increasing in number and in the 
extent of their business. It is said, however, that they are 
threatened with a serious danger in the competition of the Chinese 
houses, especially when the latter succeed in forming direct 
relations with European houses. The number of Chinese esta- 
blished in Singapore is, it appears, already larger than that of the 
native Malays. Quite a number of the Chinese merchants dispose 
of very considerable capital. It would be superfluous to dwell 
upon the commercial aptitude of the people of the Celestial Empire, 
the facility with which they enter into relations with the natives, 
their knowledge of the language, and the closer approximation of 
their civilisation, all of which help to give the Chinaman the 
advantage. 

The trade of Singapore is with the east and west coast of 
Malacca, the above-named countries, and the Sunda Islands. A 
great part of the trade in European productions has passed from 
Batavia to Singapore, and on the other hand by far the largest 
part of the Sumatra tobacco is shipped from Deli to Singapore, 
and to a smaller extent to Penang. The great importance of 
Singapore is very largely owing to its favourable natural situation, 
as it is on the highway to Eastern Asia, and all the mail steamers 
to China and Japan call there. There are, further, quite a 
number of cargo steamers which call at Singapore or Penang or 
both. The local traffic in the district in question is worked by 
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two British companies, a Dutch company, and a large number of 
sailing vessels and coasting steamers of all nations, besides native 
vessels, Germany is concerned in this shipping trade through the 
regular steamer service of the North German Lloyd, calling at 
Singapore every four weeks, to which the Bremen oaeeiee Game 
added a branch line to Deli (Sumatra), and the Kingsin line, of 
Hamburg, the steamers of which call at Singapore and Penang 
every 14 days; there are, besides, a large number of German 
steamers and sailing vessels, belonging to different owners engaged 
in this trade. 

A general consideration of the commerce of the Straits Settle- 
ments suffices to show the extraordinary progress that has been 
made in the introduction of European productions compared with 
the native industry. At the same time the exports comprise more 
raw productions and prodyicts of the vegetable world for chemical 
and medicinal purposes, in addition to the ordinary colonial 
products. Of late years the direct trade with a number of the 

rts in the several countries of further India has very largely 
increased, and this has had the effect of deflecting a part of the 
trade of the two English central points. In this relation may be 
mentioned the rice ports of Burmah, Rangoon, Akyab, and Chitta- 
gong for the exports; Rangoon and Mandalay, the capital of 
Burmah, for the imports; Bangkok for Siam, Saigon for Cochin 
China, and Batavia for the Dutch Indies. 

The German trade—in direct ships—was 1,500,000 dols. imports, 
and 2,200,000 dols. exports in 1888. These figures are, however, 
much below the reality, as large quantities of German goods are 
shipped vid England. The principal markets for European 
productions are formed by the Dutch Indies, the Malay Peninsula 
(the Sultanate of Johore and Selangore), and Siam. 

The articles in which Germany surpasses all other nations are 
malt, glass and glass wares. Colours, spirituous beverages and 
wine are of increasing importance. As there is a very great 
demand for sparkling wines there would be assuredly a good market 
for the German champagne. Among the other imports in which 
Germany is interested, and in which it would be easy for her to 
attain the foremost place, may be mentioned, umbrellas, clocks, 
candlesticks, cabinet-makers’ goods, boots and shoes, musical 
instruments, ornamental articles, earthenware, cement, arms, 
preserves, hardware. A good and nice looking article will sell 
far sooner than a cheap and inferior object. The Kingdom of 
Siam is of particular importance for European exports. It has of 
late shown a very friendly attitude to Western civilisation and 
productions, and, by reason of the extraordinary wealth of its 
natural resources, it has a great capability for receiving European 

oods. 
" In the Straits Settlements, Germany counts some firms of the 
first rank, several of which are fully on an equality with the 
leading English hcuses. The Germans, next the English, are by 
far the most numerous among the Europeans living there, the 
figures being, English 1,556, Germans 205. In Sumatra quite a 
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number of the tobacco planters are of German nationality. 
Although German enterprise has already achieved so much, the field 
is by no means exhausted, and very much more can yet be done 
in extending our trade relations with that part of the world. It is 
believed by competent judges that the establishment of a German 
bank at Singapore wonld greatly facilitate German trade, and at 
the same time afford a powerful incentive to its further expansion 
and development. 

In concluding our remarks we may mention that the attention 
of the large German banks which possess industrial undertakings 
has for a number of years been directed to Siam, the possibility of 
constructing a network of railways in that country being par- 
ticularly keptin view. Although, three years ago, the preliminary 
examination then undertaken, owing to its apparently unfavourable 
result, led to an abandonment of the idea for the time, the 
resumption of the project may be expected. 


Sratistics OF CANADIAN TRADE. 


The Canadian Gazette learns from an official source that the 
total exports from Canada for the year ended June 30th, 1889, 
amounted to 89,189,167 dols., and the total imports to 115,224,931 
dols. The goods entered for consumption were valued at 
109,673,447 dols., the duty collected amounting to 22,784,523 
dols. For the previous year the total exports were 90,203,000 
dols., the total imports 110,894,630 dols., the goods entered for con- 
sumption 102,847,100 dols., and the duty collected 22,209,641 dols. - 


OPERATIONS OF CANADIAN SAVINGS Banks. 


The Canadian Gazette for the 16th January directs special 
attention to one feature of the public accounts of Canada recently 
issued, viz., the striking increase in the deposits in the Post Office 
and other savings banks of the Dominion. This is shown best in 
such a statement as the following :— 


_— 1868. 1878. 1888. 1889. 
Number of P.O. savings banks $1 295 433 463 
Number of depositors - - 2,162 25,535 101,693 113,123 


Credited to depositors - Dols. 204,588 | 2,754,484 | 20,689,032 | 23,011,422 


Including the Dominion Government savings banks in the 
various provinces, we find the grand totals standing to the credit 
of depositors in both kinds of savings banks to be :— 
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1868. 1878. 1888, 1889. 
Dols. Dols. Dols. Dols. 
1,687,807 8,497,013 41,371,058 42,956,357 


HanpBooK OF CANADA. 


A revised edition of the Official Handbook of Canada, published 
by the Canadian Government with the approval of the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, has just been issued, its contents being 
brought down to the latest dates. The object of the pamphlet is 
to present to the public, in a brief and concise form, with a 
copious index, the information generally sought for by intendin 
emigrants and other persons taking an interest in the position iad 
resources of the Dominion of Canada. It can be obtained, post 
free, on application to the High Commissioner for Canada, 17, 
Victoria Street, London, S.W. A new official leaflet of informa- 
tion, suitable for the labouring classes, relating to the Dominion 
of Canada, can also be obtained, free, on application to the same 
address. 


Tue Coat WEALTH OF Nova Scorta. 


The Canadian Gazette for the 16th January says:— 

The Halifax Herald publishes a North Sydney despatch, from 
which it appears that during 1889, 745,000 tons of coal have been 
mined in Cape Breton, against 240,000 in 1879. North Sydney 
and Sydney shipped 460,000 in 1889, as compared with 140,000 
tons in 1879. The growth of this important industry is attributed 
to the national policy, which “ has made a home market for such 
“ a large output of coal, giving employment to our people, and 
* making them virtually independent of the New England 
“ market and the adverse American tariff which crippled our coul 
* industry so long.” In 1878, before the present tariff came into 
operation, the coal shipments from all the Cape Breton mines only 
aggregated 243,200 tons; in 1884, 598,150 tons; and in 1889 
they increased to 749,357 tons. The shipments from North 
Sydney and Sydney were 140,000 in 1879, 299,000 in 1884, and 
400,148 tons to December 15th. The shipping season is not yet 
over, and your correspondent can only give the shipments from the 
several mines to date, which are as follows :—Sydney, 126,000 tons ; 
Victoria, 87,000 tons; International, 123,000 tons; Bridgport, 
25,000 tons; Reserve, 103,357 tons ; Little Glace Bay, 73,000 tons ; 
Port Caledonia, 103,000 tons ; Gowrie Mines, 105,000 tons. 

At the present time there are nine coal mines in operation in 
Cape Breton, and two more are open in connexion with these 
mines. Indirectly there is an army of about 4,600 to 5,000 persons 
employed, and a gross population of about 18,000 has settled in 
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and about the various mining localities. About 2,550 vessels, 
with an aggregate tonnage of 250,000 tons, handle our coal ship- 
ment this year, with an employment of 24,000 hands. 


Toe TrapeE or Brrrish CoLuMBIA. 


According to the Monetary Times of Toronto for the 17th 
January, the accounts of trade and its results in British Columbia 
for the year 1889 display a feeling of general satisfaction amon 
her merchants. Exports have been larger than ever before, an 
imports, too, have increased. There has been also a marked 
growth in the interchange of commodities between British 
Columbia and the other provinces of the Dominion. 

In the newspapers of the province at the beginning of the 
year are to be found abundant evidences, statistical and other- 
wise, of the active character of the year just closed. 

Products of the sea head the list in value of British Columbian 
exports, which is a position never before attained by such 
products. It is estimated that the total salmon pack of the 
province last year reached 414,294 cases, valued at 2,228,000 dols. 
Eighty per cent. of these fish were shipped to Great Britain, the 
remainder to Eastern Canada, Australia, South America, and 
San Francisco. The further sea products exported were furs to 
the value of 300,000 dols., of which sealskins made up 82 per cent., 
and some 3,000 barrels of pickled fish. There has been keen 
competition at Victoria in purchases of furs by resident agents of 
London and New York houses; 35,000 sealskins were taken, 
probably half of them in Behring’s Sea. 

Minerals to the value of two-and-a-half millions were raised in 
the province last year. Coal production on the Island of 
Vancouver, nearly 500,000 tons, was the largest ever known, 
though the price obtained for the 450,000 tons exported, say 
4°50 dols. per ton, was lower than in 1888. The anthracite coal 
deposits in the interior are receiving attention, and regular ship- 
ments of these are soon to be looked for. The product of gold 
may be judged from the fact that 488,746 dols. worth of that 
metal in dust and bars was shipped from Victoria during the 
fiscal year. There is also among the exports 35,920 dols. worth 
of iron ore from Nanaimo to the States. Prospects for the 
precious metals are described as excellent. 

We come next to lumber production. The shipments of 
lumber during the year approximate 32,000,000 feet, valued at 
nearly half a million dollars. To transport this, 50 ships, having 
an aggregate tonnage of some 43,000 tons, were employed. 

ith respect to shipping, entries inward and outward of 
steamers and coasters have increased, while the direct English 
trade is more than maintained. 

Exact figures for the calendar year of imports and exports are 
not obtainable, but for the fiscal year ended with June the 
imports at four principal ports were three millions and a half in 
value, one-fifth being free goods, the remainder dutiable. 
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Increase of Customs and Excise revenue is a fair index to the 
wth of trade, and we find the following comparison made of 
1889 with 1888 in these respects :—Imports into British Columbia 
entered for the fiscal year 1888, 3,404,207 dols.; ditto for fiscal 
year 1889, 4,068,212 dols. Inland revenue paid on spirits, cigars, 
tobacco, and malt for calendar year 1889, 123,930 dols.; ditto for 
1888, 84,696 dols. 

Victoria, the principal city, shows progress fully in keeping 
with that of the province. In that city 350 dwellings were 
erected, and 1,000,000 dols. expended upon them in 1889. Her 
taxable property, as shown by the assessment roll, increased in 
value from 5,758,445 dols. to 9,020,573 dols., an increase over 
1888 of more than 3} millions. 


FORESTRY IN VICTORIA. 


According to the Adelaide Observer for the 23rd November, a 
new method of dealing with Crown lands upon which there is 
valuable timber has been adopted by the Victorian Minister fo 
Lands, on the recommendation of Mr. W. Perrin, the Conservator 
of Forests. An area, comprising in all about 5,000 acres, in the 
Alpine Ranges to the north of Healesville, has been proclaimed 
State forest, and the sole right to cut timber upon it has been 
conceded to a company, upon conditions which are held to be 
very advantageous to the State. The concession extends over a 
period of 21 years, and it may be renewed by the Governor in 
Council for a further period of 21 years at the end of that term. 
The company agrees to spend 100,000/. in improvements in the 
course of three years in the erection of tramways and sawmills 
and other works calculated to develop the country, the works to 
be executed subject to the approval of the Governor in Council. 
The company is to pay a royalty of 2s. 6d. per thousand superficial 
feet of timber taken from the land. No trees below a certain size 
are to be taken, and penalties are provided for taking undersized 
timber, inspectors being appointed by the Department to see that 
there is no waste of timber, and also that the other regulations are 
carried out. Stringent regulations are made as to the prevention 
of fires and to secure the watercourses which flow through the 
land from pollution. No portion of the land is to be sublet, and 
the sale of intoxicating liquors on the area is forbidden. It is 
held that by this system the Government will obtain fair payment 
for the timber taken, waste will be prevented, and the land will 
be left in good condition either for reforesting or for settlement at 
the end of the term. The Yea River Company, which kas secured 
the concession, has also obtained the right to cut timber over a large 
area of private lands, and proposes to connect the property with 
the railway station at Yarra Glen by a narrow-gauge railway, and 
to erect a factory on the ground for the purpose of manufacturing 
railway waggons, drays, &c., from the bluegum and other valuable 
timbers which abound on the land. 
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GOVERNMENT VITICULTURAL INSTITUTE IN VICTORIA. 


The Colonial Board of Viticulture in Melbourne recently pro- 
posed the establishment, at public expense, of an experimental 
vineyard and school of viticulture for the colony. The suggestion 
has now been res ge by the Minister of Lands, and a site has 
been selected for the purpose at Rutherglen. The area selected 
is 200 acres, and it will be permanently reserved for the purpose. 
Instruction will be imparted at the institution, by capable teachers, 
in the most approved methods of vine cultivation, and experiments 
will be conducted with a view of testing the value of new 
plants said to be suitable for growth in Victoria. 


New Sovuta Watss Raitways. 


The report of the Railway Commissioners of New South 
Wales for the year ended 30th June last, says the Australasian 
for the 7th December, shows that the total revenue was 2,538,4771., 
and the expenses 1,634,602/, or 64°39 per cent. of the gross 
revenue, leaving a net revenue of 903,875/. towards paying the 
interest upon the capital, or a return of 3°25 per cent. per annum 
on the total debenture capital outstanding, and 3:14 per cent. per 
annum on the total amount debited against the capital account. 
The increase in the revenue, 243,3531., was contributed to from 
both the coaching and the goods traffic, the increase being espe- 
cially noticeable in live stock and wool. The net earnings per 
train-mile was 28°38d., against 27°43d. in the preceding year. 
Reductions have been effected in the staff, without impairing its 
efficiency in any way, amounting on 30th June last to 60,000/. 
per annum, and other schemes of retrenchment are under con- 
sideration. The tramways returned 225,833/., but of this 206,092/. 
was absorbed by expenses, leaving only 19,741. towards interest, 
the net return being 2°56 per cent. upon the capital outlay, 
compared with 2°27 per cent. in the previous year. 


Tae MineraL WEALTH OF NEw ZEALAND. 


A correspondent of the Auckland Weekly News, writing on the 
subject of the mineral weath of New Zealand, says :— 

*T have been permitted to examine some returns just furnished, 
and not yet published, to the Mines Department, which convey 
some very interesting information as to the mineral wealth of 
New Zealand. The examination of these tables shows that the 
value of the gold produced had for the three years’ ending 
the 31st December 1888 steadily decreased from a million and a 
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quarter (round numbers) to something over 800,000/.; but to be 
set against this is the fact that the value of all the minerals, other 
than gold, produced within the colony had for the same period 
largely increased, that is to say, increased during the whole of the 
triennial period in a greater ratio than the production of gold 
had decreased. :The following shows the total value of all 
minerals other than gold exported from New Zealand for each of 
the three years :—1886, 1,222,452/.; 1887, 1,230,944/.; 1888, 
1,260,3271. 

*‘The Minister and the Department, I understand, look upon 
this as a very satisfactory state of things, affording promise of a 
steady advance in the development of the mineral wealth of the 
colony. You observe that the above table shows the results for 
the calendar year. The mining expenditure for the corre- 
sponding years show a steady decrease, as follows :— 

“Financial year ending 3lst March, 1886-87, 72,982/.; 
1887-88, 46,698/.; 1888-89, 23,538. 

“Shortly stated, there was an increase of 37,8751. upon the 
value of the production of minerals other than gold from 1886 to 
the end of 1888, and a decrease of mining expenditure amounting 
to 49,444/. during the corresponding financial years, or a gain to 
the colony upon its mining industry of 87,3197. 

“Tt will be seen that the net exports have increased in inverse 
ratio to the expenditure. The Minister of Mines, I am told, 
looks upon this as a remarkably healthy aspect of the output of 
minerals of all classes other than gold, because it tends to show 
that this source of the wealth of the colony is the more likely to 
make steady progress from year to year, the benefit to the colony 
being almost certain to exceed from year to year any further 
diminution in the production of gold that might be expected.” 


Gold Exports——The quantity and value of the gold entered 
for exportation from New Zealand during the quarter ended 
September 30th was:—Auckland, 9,499 value, 36,9221. ; 
Marlborough, 104 ozs., value, 387/.; Nelson, 1,384 ozs. value, 
5,100/. ; West Coast, 28,979 ozs., value, 115,608/. ; Otago, 941 ozs., 
value, 3,7641. Total, 40,907 ozs., value, 161,7817. 

For the corresponding quarter, 1888, the amount was 
53,891 ozs. valued at 214,452/. 


SHEEP IN THE CoLoNy oF New ZEALAND. 


The Auckland Weekly News says that the sheep returns for the 
colony of New Zealand have just been completed, and show a 
total of 15,388,925 sheep, being an increase of 346,727 on the 
number at the end of May 1888. : 


By way of comparison the Minister of Lands has had prepa 
a return showing the number of sheep in the sheep districts of 
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the colony at the end of May 1888 and 1889; also showing the 
increase during the latter year. It is as follows :— 


May 3lst, 1888. May 31st, 1889. 
Auckiand ~ - - 350,716 881,901 
Hawke’s Bay - - - - 3,066,729 3,194,884 
Wellington and West Coast - - 2,251,550 2,372,541 
Marlborough and Nelson - - 772,546 804,710 
Canterbury and Kaikoura - - 4,773,178 4,800,051 
Otago - - - - - 3,827,479 3,834,838 

Total - - - “- 15,042,198 15,388,925 


The increase is—Auckland, 31,185; Hawke’s Bay, 128,055 ; 
Wellington and West Coast, 120,990; Marlborough and Nelson, 
32,164; Canterbury and Kaikoura, 26,874; Otago, 7,459. The 
total increase is 346,727, of which 280,280 is in the North Island 
and 66,497 in the South Island. 


Inp1go PropucTION IN WEST AFRICA. 


With reference to the notification on pp. 83-85 of the Board 
of Trade Journal for the month of July last, respecting the various 
products of Lagos, the following information on the subject of 
indigo production in West Africa is contained in a letter addressed 
by Sie Alfred Moloney, Governor of Lagos, to the Secretary of 
the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce : 

“In Western Africa the indigo industry is, I may say, almost 
entirely confined to women, and is co-extensive with the cotton 
manufactured by the natives. Its range may be gauged when we 
remember the millions of cotton cloths that are there turned out 
annually for home consumption and export from the crude hand- 
looms of the country. The cloth export in the direction of Brazil 
is of special interest and of growing importance; their use has 
become a fashion there, where such cloths are employed for 
decorative and other purposes. 

** The fashionable colour of native cloths is blue, from the dye 
to which I now invite attention. The special commissioners who 
were sent into Yoruba in 1886 by the Government of Lagos saw 
repeatedly indigo under cultivation, and thus remarked on its use 
in the town of Ibadan, the estimated population of which is 
150,000 :—‘ Nearly all the people wearing blue cloths, the market- 
* place was quite a study in blue.’ 

“Within my own experience the industry proceeds extensively 
on the banks of the river Gambia, where indigo is called in 
Mandingo karro, and in Volof n’gangha; in Yoruba, where elu is 
given to it, and in Houssa, where it is known as suini, sunt, or 
zuni, and the plant as bdba. I give the following translation of 
a saying in Houssa in explanation of the interest taken in this 

61331. 
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industry. Schdén’s ‘Dictionary of Houssa Language’ :—‘ The place 
‘ where indigo is growing is good land ; its leaves are small, and 
‘ its seeds are small, but when it is ripe it turns red, and its mouth 
‘ is pointed. My country is full of indigo and of cotton.’ 

“ Along the valley of the Niger we come across the pure 
precipitate, the only form in which it is of marketable value. 

“In the Gambia and in Yoruba we come across it in the form 
of balls of decomposed or fermented leaves of indigo plants, 
generally mixed with cow dung, and of no commercial value in 
foreign markets. 

“The process of extraction of indigo is as follows :—In an 
earthenware pot of a capacity of 15 gallons, an extract by soaking 
the leaves is made, and fermentation allowed to follow when the 
liquid is poured off, and aérated so far as the rapid withdrawal and 
restoration from a height of 2 or 3 feet of a portion by means of a 
calabash or some other vessel will allow. Precipitation follows, 
and when all the dye matter (_fecule) has sunk to the bottom of 
the pot the supernatant fluid is poured off. The precipitate, in 
the form of powder, is then mixed with a little gum and shaped 
into small balls, cones, &c. , 

“ Dyeing process,—A cloth is soaked in the extract, unaérated, 
and then freely exposed to the air to dry ; the process is repeated 
until the depth of colour desired is reached. When stripes or 
other shade designs are desired, patterns are secured by stitching 
up for process of dyeing portions on which colours are to be 
lighter. Such confined parts are less affected by the dye, and 
thus fancy is indulged in.” 


ReEvENUE Returns OF tHE CAPE oF Goop Hopr. 


A communication, dated the 10th February, has been received 
from the Agent-General for the Cape of Good Hope, transmitting 
copies of comparative statements, from which it appears that the 
amount of unaudited revenue received in the month of December 
1889 was 343,925/., being a net increase of 36,2991. over the 
amount for the corresponding month in 1888. The total amount 
of unaudited revenue received in the six months ended 31st 
December 1889 was 2,046,198/., representing an increase of 
259,860/, over the same period in the previous year. 
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{X.—LIFE SALVAGE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


The following is a copy of the introduction to a report issued 
by the Assistant Secretary to the Marine Department of the 
Board of Trade, containing tables relating to life salvage on the 
coasts of the United Kingdom during the year ended 30th June 
1889, showing the different life-saving apparatus stations with 
particulars of service rendered by the apparatus and the number 
of lives saved :-— 


During the year 1888-89, 226 lives were saved by means of 
the life-saving apparatus. 

In order to stimulate the exertions of the men employed in 
the service of saving life from shipwreck, the Board of Trade give 
medals in bronze and silver for acts of special gallantry. 

The lifeboat and the rocket apparatus fourm the principal means 
adopted for saving life on the coasts of the United Kingdom. 
With few exceptions the lifeboats are the property and under the 
management of the National Lifeboat Institution. The lifeboats 
at Ramsgate and Fair Isle are now the only lifeboats uuder the 
superintendence of the Board of Trade. The rocket apparatus, 
on the contrary, are the exclusive property of the Board of 
Trade. 

The following is a short account of the history of the 
apparatus :— 


The late Captain G. W. Manby, F.R.S. (born 1765, died 1854), 
was the inventor of the mortar apparatus, and therefore of the 
system of the rocket apparatus. ‘The same idea had, however, 
previously occurred to Sergeant Bell, of the Royal Artillery, who, 
as early as 1791, devised a plan for throwing a rope on shore by 
means of a shell from a mortar on board the vessel in distress, or 
vice versd, and similar experiments were made by a Frenchman 
named La Feére. Manby, however, had not heard of these 
inventions, and his own was the first that was used. The idea 
occurred to him in February 1807, when present at a shipwreck, 
and in February of the next year he saved seven persons from a 
wreck by throwing a line over it, with which a boat was hauled 
off, and in the year after he saved several crews. In 1810 
the invention was brought before Parliament; again in 1814, 
when 45 mortar stations were established; and again in 1823, 
when a grant was made to him of 2,000/., in addition to previous 
grants, 

“ Though the Government thus took the apparatus under its 
protection, and it was worked by the coast-guard, it was not 
until 1855 that the management of it was placed under a Govern- 
ment Department, Before this, the Shipwreck Institution, the 
Royal National Institution for Saving Life from Shipwreck (now 
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called the Royal National Lifeboat Institution), and other local 
shipwreck societies, assisted and co-operated with the Government 
in establishing and supervising stations, but there was no central 
authority over all. 

In the meantime, however, rockets had been invented and used 
for carrying the line. In the same year that Manby had 
conceived the idea of the mortar apparatus (1807), a rocket had 
been proposed by Mr. Trengrouse, of Helston, in Cornwall, who 
also proposed a kite, and a hand and lead line, as means of 
communication with a vessel in distress. The first and third of 
these proposals have borne fruit in the rocket and heaving-cane, 
now used at every station in the United Kingdom. His rockets 
were, however, too small to be effective; and it is to Mr. John 
Dennett, of Newport, Isle of. Wight, who worked without any 
knowledge of Trengrouse’s invention, that we owe the first rocket 
by which life was saved. 

As early as 1826 the Royal Institution for Saving Life 
from Shipwreck supplied four places in the Isle of Wight with 
Dennett’s rockets ; and life was first saved by them at Bembridge 
in 1832. In 1853 there were about 120 stations in the United 
Kingdom supplied with Dennett’s rockets. 

In 1836 a Mr. Carte, of Hull, produced a modification of the 
Congreve rocket, which was supplied to about 31 stations, chiefly 
in Durham and Yorkshire. This rocket had no special advantages, 
and never came into general use. 

In the autumn of 1852 experiments were made with an anchor 
shot and a grapnel shot. 

When the Government took the life-saving apparatus under its 
own entire control in 1855, there was a large number both of 
rocket and mortar stations, at about half of which there were 
both rockets and mortars. The superiority of the rocket apparatus 
was acknowledged, but experiments were made by Colonel Boxer 
to improve both means of communication. He succeeded in 
improving both; the first by a new shot of different shape, and 
containing fuses, which threw a light over vessels as they passed, 
and the latter by a new rocket, a combination of two rockets in 
one case, one being a continuation of the other, so that the first 
compartment carried the projectile to its full elevation, and the 
second gave an additional impetus; the range thus obtained 
was found to much exceed that of two rockets attached side by 
side to one stick. This rocket was the same in principle as that 
now used. 

In 1857 the Board of Trade, who had then taken over from the 
Customs the management of the apparatus, issued fresh instruc- 
tions, which adopted almost entirely the proposals made by Com- 
mander (now Vice-Admiral) Ward, R.N., late Inspector of Life- 
boats to the Lifeboat Institution, and published in The Life Boat 
for July 1853. Commander Ward was also the inventor of the 
cork life-jacket used universally by the coast-guard, specimens of 
which were exhibited at the Paris Universal Exhibition of 1855. 
In the same exhibition there were also shown the “ travelling 
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‘ife-buoy ” or “sling life-buoy,” now used with the apparatus, 
which was invented by Commander Kisbee, R.N. 

The apparatus and the method of working it may be thus shortly 
described :—A rocket is fired which carries a line over the ship, 
the crew haul on the rocket line, and this brings an endless 
rope (called a whip), rove through a block with a tail attached to 
it, which they make fast to a mast or some other portion of the 
wreck high above the water. Those on shore then haul off to the 
ship a hawser attached to the whip, which is made fast to the mast 
or other portion of the wreck about 18 inches above the whip. 
Those on shore then set the hawser up and send off to the ship 
the sling life-buoy. When the buoy reaches the ship one of the 
shipwrecked persons gets into it, and it is hauled back with its 
occupant. This process is repeated till all, or as many as possible, 
are saved, It is sometimes better to use the whip and sling life- 
buoy alone. When the vessel is close in shore, the heaving cane 
is used instead of a rocket. 

Life-saving stations, supplied with cliff-ladders for descending 
cliffs for the purpose of saving life, are also established at certain 
places where the rocket apparatus would be unavailable. A few 
life stations are also supplied with heaving canes and lines and 
life-buoys only. 

The Board of Trade issue millboard tablets with instructions to 
crews of vessels. These tablets are supplied gratuitously to ship- 
owners and masters for placing on their vessels in a conspicuous 
position, and are also fixed in public places along the coast. 
Gear is also supplied to all Royal Naval Reserve drill stations 
and to training ships, and every certificated officer in the mercan- 
tile marine is required to understand the working of the apparatus. 

On the 30th June 1889, the number of life-saving stations was 
303, viz., rocket apparatus stations, 292, cliff-ladder stations, 7, 
and heaving line and life-buoy stations, 4. 
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X.—BELGIAN LAW REGULATING FEMALE AND 
CHILD LABOUR IN FACTORIES. 


The Moniteur Belge for the 22nd December publishes a law of 
the Belgian Government assented to by the King of the Belgians 
on the 13th December last, regulating the labour of women, 
youths, and children in industrial establishments, The main 
provisions of this law are as follows :— 

Art. 1. The provisions of the present law apply to labour 
performed in: 

1. Mines, quarries, and timber yards ; 

2. Works, manufactories, and factories ; 

3. Establishments classed as dangerous or unhealthy, as well 
‘as in those where work is executed with the aid of steam 
boilers or mechanical motors ; 

4. Ports, wharves, stations ; 

5. Transports by land or water. 

The dispositions of the law apply to public as well as to private 
establishments, even when of an educational, professional, or 
benevolent nature. 

The following are excepted : 

Works carried on in the establishments where only the members 
of the family are employed, under the authority either of the 
father or the mother or the guardian, provided that these 
establishments are not classed as dangerous or unhealthy, 
or that the work is not carried on with the aid of steam 
boilers or mechanical motors. 


Art. 2. Children under 12 years of age cannot be employed. 


Art. 3. The King can, in the manner specified in Article 8, 
prohibit the employment of children or youths under 16 years of 
age, as well as of girls or women over 16 and under 21, in 
occupations exceeding their strength or dangerous for them to 
engage in. 

He can, in the same manner, prohibit or only authorise for a 
certain number of hours daily, for a certain number of days or 
under certain conditions, the employment at works recognised as 
unhealthy, of children or youths aged less than 16 years, as well 
as of girls or women aged more than 16 years, or less than 
21 years. 

Art. 4. Within the period of three years, reckoning from the 
publication of the present law, the King will regulate the duration 
of the day’s work, as well as the duration and conditions of rest, as 
regards children and youths aged less than 16 years, as well as 
girls or women aged more than 16 years or less than 21 years, all 
according to the nature of the occupations in which they are 
employed, and according to the necessities of the industries, 
professions, or trades. 
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Children and youths under 16 years of age as well as girls or 
women over 16 and under 21, cannot be employed at work more 
than 12 hours daily, with an interval of rest, of which the total 
duration shall not be less than one hour and a half. 

Art. 6. Children and youths under 16, as well as girls or 
women over 16 and under 2), cannot be employed at work after 
9 p.m. or before 5am. The King may, however, authorise the 
modification of this provision in special cases. 

As regards work in mines, the King can also authorise the 
employment at night work of certain classes of workers aged 
more than 14 years, as well as the employment, after 4 o'clock 
am., of male children aged more than 12 years. 

Similar authority may be granted by the governors for two 
months at the most. 

This article comes into force on the 1st January 1892. 

Art. 7. Children and youths under 16 years, as well as girls or 
women over 16 and -under 21, cannot be employed at work more 
than six days weekly. In exceptional cases however, or in cases 
de force majeure authority may be given by the King or officials 
to modify this regulation. 

Art. 8 provides that the King may take counsel with the 
Councils of Industry and other representative bodies, on exercising 
the duties attributed to him in Articles 3, 4, 6, and 7. 

Art. 9. After the Ist January 1892, the girls and women aged 
less than 21 years cannot be employed in the subterranean works 
of mines and quarries. The present regulation, however, is not 
applicable to girls and women employed in the said works before 
the above-mentioned date. 

Art. 10. Children and youths under 16, as well as girls and 
women over 16 and under 21, must hold certificates which will 
be delivered to them gratuitously by the communal administration 
of the place of their domicile, or, in default of known domicile, 
of the place of their residence, and which will show their name 
and surnanfes, date and place of birth, their domicile, the names, 
surnames, and domicile of their father and mother. 

The certificates will be drawn up according to a model deter- 
mined by Royal decree. 

Art. 11, Employers of labour are to put up a notice of these 
regulations and of the rules in operation in their factories. 

Under Arts. 12 and 13 officials are to be appointed to superin- 
tend the carrying out of the law. 

Arts. 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, and 19 deal with the fines and penalties 
incurred by employers of labour and parents or guardians for 
contravention of the provisions of the law. 

Art. 20 provides that the law will be obligatory one year after 
its publication. 

Art. 21, which is only temporary, provides that as regards the 
glass industry, the Government may postpone the application of 
the law for the period of one year. 
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XI—FRENCH AND FOREIGN COMPETITION IN 
THE TRADE OF SENEGAL. 


The President of the French Chamber of Commerce at Gorée, 
the chief port of the French colonies of West Africa, has addressed 
a report to the Minister of the Colonies, regarding the means to 
be employed to enable French industries to rival foreign countries 
in colonial trade, from which we extract the following :— 

“ The greater part of the foreign articles imported into Senegal 
might very well be supplied by French manufacturers and 
carried by French vessels. All that is needed is that those who 
produce a cheap article should endeavour to satisfy the tastes of 
those for whom they produce it, and should adopt the commercial 
organisation of their foreign rivals. These goods which the 
English and Germans produce are of inferior quality indeed, but 
they are better adapted to the taste of the consumer. The quality 
of French goods is superior to that of those imported from abroad, 
but their price is too high. In order to reach his proper level 
the French manufacturer ought to possess himself of a newer set 
of patterns, and ought rather to consult the taste of the colonial 
consumer than hisown: This is what his foreign rivals have to 
put up with, and this forms the basis of their profit. 

“ Foreign traders study most carefully the needs of the con- 
sumer, follow them step by step and arrive at length at the 
production of articles which are outwardly similar to our own, so 
- similar that they deceive the eye and the hand, but made at a lower 
price. Thus the white textiles arrive on the Senegal market with 
a margin of 10 per cent. in favour of the foreigner ; dyed goods at 
15 per cent., and printed goods at from 20 to 25 per cent. accord- 
ing to quality. The colonial merchant may admit the superiority 
of the French articles, but he cannot force them upon his clients. 
It is really necessary that the French manufacturer should profit 
by the hints which reach him from all directions, and should lower 
the quality of his goods in order that he may lower the selling 
price. He will thus sell more goods and he will find out before 
long the advantages of this system in the increase of his gains. 

* It follows then, that to succeed in taking away from foreigners 
na clientéle of our colonial markets what our manufacturers have 
to do is :— 

“1. To accurately discover the tastes of the colonial consumer 
and as to what articles are saleable in each market at sucha 
quality and price. 

“2. To borrow from their foreign rivals their commercial 
organisation by the creation of a regular system of correspondents 
or of active and prominent representatives in the principal centres 
of the export trade, in order to suggest their goods to exporters and 
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to go to meet the demand. This is what the English are always 
doing. They identify themselves with the tastes of the colonists 
and they make up very large packets of patterns with which 
they inundate the markets which they wish to influence by 
means of their vast organisation of representatives, You will even 
find English manufacturers themselves travelling in the colonies in 
order that they may better form a personal estimate of the tastes 
of the natives and so work for their ultimate satisfaction. 


“3. To alter their mechanical apparatus, or, at least, to improve 
it so as to adapt it to the special requirements of the colonies. 


“ The English manufacturer does not wait for someone to come 
and ask fer his products ; he looks out ahead of the demand, and 
searches for those countries where he hopes his articles will be 
most eagerly asked for. He selects active and honest correspon- 
dents, whether in the seaports which are in relation to those 
countries, or in the countries themselves, It must not be enough 
for our manufacturers to sit waiting for orders on commission ; it 
is very much to be desired that they should come themselves to 
see the purchaser, and form an idea for themselves of his tastes 
and his circumstances. 

“Tt follows, from what has been said above, that foreigners 

roduce those articles which are needed in the colonies more 
skilfully than Frenchmen. If the latter wish to take their proper 
place, they must observe how En$lish and Germans work, and do 
business on the same lines, constantly improving their models, 
and increasing the supply. The French manufacturer can in no 
other way defy competition, learn the secret of the prosperity of 
his neighbours, and dispense with the need of calling upon his 
country for protective measures which expose our other products 
to reprisals in the foreign market. 

“french manufacturers appear to be waking up to the im- 
portance of export trade, but they have a great deal to do yet 
to rival their foreign competitors, and more especially the English. 
I have already stated what I believe to be one cause of this con- 
dition ; perhaps alsv, it comes from the movement of production 
in the interior of France, which, I believe, prospers under the 
system of protection. The consequence is that our manufac- 
turers care very little for the export of cheap articles. I may 
observe also that the English and Germans are favoured in the 
export of their products by regular lines of steamers leaving 
Liverpool and Hamburg every fortnight. Unlike our subventioned 
steamers, which take freight at about 60 francs per ton for 
Senegal, these foreign steamers are contented with 30 francs, 
which is an assistance, and by no means an inconsiderable one, 
to their export trade. 

“There can be no doubt that the English enjoy a great advantage 
over our manufacturers in possessing many colonies; they have, 
in consequence, an extended market for their products, and this 
enables them to alter their mechanical apparatus according to the 
progress of the age, and to manufacture cheaply. It is to be 
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presumed that if we had a colonial empire, ‘as large as that of 
our neighbours, our production for export would be guite different 
to what it ie. Nevertheless, our manufacturers ought to take 
care to satisfy the needs of what colonists we have, and even to 
feed in part these foreign colonies where no protecting duties 
exist. if, this were done, French immigration into our own colonies, 
and into foreign colonies would efficaciously serve the interests of 
our manufacturers. The privileged situation accorded by the 
recent military law to young people that are abroad, outside 
Europe, is well adapted to improve the condition of things. But 
it will be still better if it can be extended to those who enter our 
own colonies. 


* From the commercial point of view, Senegal consists of two 
very distinct sections, North and South. North Senegal has its 
commercial centre at Saint Louis, and extends from Portendick 
to Cape Verd. ll its transit trade is effected through the mouth 
of theSenegal River. Southern Senegal has its administrative centre 
at Dakar and its commercial centre at Gorée-Rufisque. It extends 
from the peninsula of Cape Verd to Mellacorée inclusively. Unlike 
the northern arrondissement, the whole southern zone is favoured 
with large estuaries accessible to the coasting trade of the 
colony. It is fed not only by the trade of all the interior tribes, 
but also has relations with the English colony of Gambia and 
the Portuguese colony of Bissagos, the commerce of which is 
mainly in French hands. It is the export and import trade of 
Southern Senegal which is mainly the subject of the present 
report. 

“ The arachides or earth-nuts, of various varieties, form a very 
important article of export from Senegal. Of the Cayor-Baoul 
nuts, supplied from Rufisque and St. Louis, the production in 
1889 was 25 million kilos.; the average value at those ports 
0°21 frs. the kilog., and the average value in the European market 
0°28 the kilog. These nuts are principally sent to Bordeaux, 
Marseilles, Dunkerque, and Delft ; when ground, they produce an 
excellent table oil. They are dug up in October and November, 
and sold from December to May. The Sine-Saloum nuts had a 
production in 1889 of four million kilos. They are exported from 
Foundionque, where their average value is from 0°18 frs. to 0°19 
frs. the kilog., the price in Europe being from 0:26 frs. to 0°27 frs., 
and the rate of freight is 40 frs. the 1,000 kilos. They are mainly 
sent to Bordeaux and Marseilles. These nuts also produce an 
edible oil. The Gambia nuts are less esteemed. In 1889 
20 million kilos. were produced at a local price of 0°16 frs. the 
kilog., fetching 0°25 the kilog. in Europe, rate of freight 35 to 40 frs. 
the 1,000 kilos. These nuts are sent from the port of Bathurst 
to Bordeaux, Marseilles, Dunkerque, and Delft. Their oil is used 
for making soap and for oiling machinery. 

“The main food of the native population is millet, but this is 
not exported. It is sown in June and July, and the harvest 
is from October to December. Millet is cultivated all over 
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Senegal, and in sufficient quantity to supply the consumption of 
the natives. The former export of millet to France, for distilling 
purposes, has entirely ceased. Wax is brought down to the 
coast in a raw state from May to November, and is clarified 
under the supervision of the merchants by means of presses ad 
hoc, The annual production is very uncertain, and varies from 
20,000 to 50,000 kilos. per annum. It is chiefly exported from 
Bathurst to Bordeaux, to be transhipped to London and Liverpool. 
The annual production of palm almonds, from the southern rivers, 
between Gambia and Sierra Leone, is estimated at about 4,00) 
tons of 1,000 kilos. The harvest is from May to November, and 
the produce is mainly exported to Marseilles and Liverpool. Skins 
of oxen, to an amount of 200,000 or 250,000 kilos. annually, are 
exported from Senegal and the southern rivers. These now 
principally go to Boston, U.S.A., where they fetch a better price 
than at Marseilles or Bordeaux. 

“ There is ne export of rice in the husk from Senegal. There 
is not enough of this article produced to supply the needs of the 
colony, which now imports from Europe considerable quantities 
of rice. ‘The natives, however, prefer the rice grown in Carabane 
and Cacheo. Coffee enters Senegal by the tributaries of the Riv 
Nunez, and chiefly by the Rio Pongo, but it is all grown in the 
interior of the Fonta-Djallon. Sometimes the caravans are inter- 
cepted,and their routes occupied by brigand chiefs, so that the supply 
can never be depended upon. The estimated amount of coffee ex- 
ported annually from Senegal is 3,000 kilos. ; it is mainly shipped 
at Boké and at Boffa. This coffee is considered to be excellent in 
quality, and is compared by experts to Mocha. It has a very 
agreeable aroma, with rather a peculiar flavour ; it does very well 
for mixing with other kinds, but it ought to be roasted alone, as 
the berry is very small. The ‘black coffee’ cr bentamaré is not 
exported. It can be bought in Senegal for 0°25 frs. the kilo. 
After being roasted and ground it resembles coffee, and prepared 
in the same way it produces a similar drink, but laxative im 
character. A mixture, however, of three parts coffee aud one 
part bentamaré is perfectly wholesome. A decoction trom the 
root of this plant forms a medicine much employed by the natives. 
Stufted birds to the number of about 150,000, and of a value of 
75,000 frs. are annually exported from Senegal. Those which are 
most valued come from Cazamance; other appreciated localities 
are Saloum and Cayor. Living birds, also, are exported to a 
considerable extent to Bord. 

“ Caoutchouc is produced in Cazamance to the extent of 50,000 
kilos. annually. In 1889, however, the cultivation was neglected. 
The rivers of the south annually produce, including the Bissagos, 
from 400,000 to 500,000 kilos. The price of ordinary caoutchouc 
of good quality is 3 frs. at Cazamance and 3°75 frs. in France. 
Superior caoutchouc fetches 4:25 frs. at Cazamance and 5 frs. in 
France. The principal European markets are Liverpool, 
Bordeaux, and Marseilles, and the rate of freight from Senegal to 
France is 60 frs. per 1,000 kilos. 
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“The principal articles imported into Senegal from France 
amount to about three-fourths of the total importation of the 
colony, and comprise all kinds of articles for consumption, clothing, 
and building purposes, fancy articles and such articles de Paris 
as are necessary to the existence of the European in Africa. The 
total value of the imports of Senegal is about 25 million frs. a 
year for the entire colony. The goods, other than French, which 
are imported, are mainly supplied from England, America, and 
Hamburg. The cotton textiles have come almost exclusively from 
Liverpool, although some are now imported from Rouen and from 
Hamburg. Spirits and alcoholic drinks are supplied by Germany ; 
there is an enormous consumption, particularly in the southern 
section of Senegal. Guns and gunpowder are mainly English and 
Belgian. All goods imported from the creek of Cazamance, 
inclusively to Sierra Leone, pay no duty on entry; but, on the 
other hand, all products leaving that part of the coast pay a duty 
on exit. Goods are imported from Europe into North Senegal 
by the following lines of vessels: by the subventioned steamers of 
the Messageries Maritimes, leaving Bordeaux on the 5th and 20th 
of each month, at a freight of 50 frs. and 10 per cent. per ton ; 
by the subventioned mails of the Chargeurs Réunion, leaving 
Bordeaux and Havre every two months, on the 5th, doubtless at 
the same price as the Messageries; by sailing vessels and steamers 
belonging to Bordeaux merchants who have houses in Senegal, 
at irregular but frequent intervals, at a freight of 15 frs. per ton 
for the sailing vessels and 25 frs. for the steamers; by the steamers 
of the Marseilles merchants who have houses in Senegal; by the 
Transports Maritimes every fortnight from Marseilles; and by the 
subventioned Compagnie Fraissinet every other month, on the 
5th, from Marseilles ; all these last three at a freight of 25 frs. per 
ton and 10 per cent.; by the English packets leaving Liverpool 
every fortnight, at a freight of 30 frs. per ton ; by the German 
packets leaving Hamburg every fortnight, at a freight of 30 frs. a 
ton (on the 15th and 31st of each month). It is estimated that 
from 5,000 to 6,900 tons of cargo are brought from Hamburg and 
from Liverpool by the English and German mails.” 
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XII.—COMMERCIAL UNDERTAKINGS ON THE 
LOWER CONGO. 


The following particulars of the commercial companies trading 
on the Lower Dcheo are extracted from the last report of the 
United States Commercial Agent at Boma :— 

The Dutch-African Trading Company, of Rotterdam, is the 
oldest and most flourishing of any trading company on the Congo. 
They have stations some 300 miles, both north and south, of the 
river, and during the last two years have established on the 
Upper Congo to Stanley Falls, 1,500 miles inland. They also 
have stations on the principal affluents of the Upper Congo. 
They employ a large force of white agents. In addition to their 
steamers running to Europe they have coasting steamers and 
small steamers on the upper and lower river. This company have 
built a hotel at Banana with accommodation for some 20 guests. 
The Dutch house keeps a supply of steamer coal on hand. They 
will not coal vessels outside of Banana Creek, but vessels that come 
inside can buy coal for 50s. (12°50 dols.) the ton if loaded 
at the wharf, or 52s. (13 dols.) the ton loaded in the stream. 
This company are the financiers on the Lower Congo in 
raising coffee, tobacco, cocoa, &c. About three years ago the 
French Government offered special inducements for planters 
cultivating within their territory. This was taken advantage of 
by the Dutch company, and they settled on a tract about 10 miles 
square, most of which is now under cultivation and planted with 
coffee, tobacco, cocoa, &c. The Liberian coffee has proved far 
more prolific and of better flavour than any experimented with. 
The first of the yield was gathered this year, and the crop next 
year promises to be abundant. The Dutch company receives 
from the French Government, first, a premium for being the 
pioneers ; then they obtain their land free of cost and of all 
taxation, provided the tract is under cultivation within four years’ 
time. For every labourer employed they receive a yearly 
premium of 50 francs (10 dols.). The labourers contract for one 
year, and they are forced to respect their contract in every 
particular. The pay of each labourer, in cloth at European 
prices, is about 15 dols. per annum, rations not included. Settlers 
or planters can obtain the same advantages that the Dutch now 
enjoy, with the exception of the first premium mentioned. 

The French company, Dumas Bereux and Co., of Paris, ranks 
next to the Dutch. They have stations on the lower river and 
on the upper river and its affluents. One steamer on the Lower 
Congo and two small steamers on the Upper Congo belong to 
this firm. 

Hutton and Cookson, of Liverpool, have stations on the Lower 
Congo, and their own steamer runs to Europe and return. This 
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firm had a large number of stations north of the mouth of the 
Congo. 

The Portuguese company have a few stations on the ower 
Congo, but the bulk of their trade is south of the mouth of the 
river. 

The Belgian Joint Stock Company of the Congo, a new trading 
society organised on a large scale, backed by immense capital, and 
which promises to absorb the greater part of the trade of the 
valley of the Congo, has lately been started in Brussels. It is 
composed largely of Belgian capital, but considerable American, 
English, and French money is also interested in the stock. The 
joint stock company is divided into five separate, distinct sub- 
companies, viz.*—(1), the Company for Commerce and Industry 
on the Congo; (2), the Company of General Stores for the 
Congo ; (3), the Belgian Joint Stock Society for the Commerce 
of the Upper Congo; (4), the Joint Stock Society of Matabe for 
the Production of Palm-oil and the Breeding of Cattle; (5), the 
Company for Developing the Products of the Congo. 

The Company for Developing the Commerce and Industries of 
the Congo, a sub-company, has as its main object the building of 
a railway from Matodi, the head of navigation of the lower river, 
to Stanley Pool, the commencement of navigation of the Upper 
Congo, a distance of about 240 miles, and thereby connecting the 
Upper and Lower Congo, and reducing the time of transit through 
the lower cataract region to as many hours as it now takes days ; 
which, it is justly claimed, will be the opening wedge for the 
suppression of the extensive slave-trade of Central Africa. The 
survey for this railway was made in 1887-88 by competent 
engineers, and an exhaustive report was published at that time. 
This report claimed that the construction of this railway would 
be practicable, and estimated that four years would be required 
to complete it at an estimated cost of about 32,000,000 francs. 
Of this sum 10,000,000 francs have been taken by the Belgian 
Government, and the remaining 22,000,000 francs were offered to 
syndicates in America, England, Germany, and France. The 
entire amount was at once subscribed. Some 500,000 dols., it is 
reported, was taken by a single capitalist in the United States. 
The company has established plantations in the most fertile 
stretches of the cataract region, and propose cultivating native 
produce, breeding cattle, sheep, goats, and fowl for the 
subsistence of the large force of labourers and white men that it 
is expected will be employed in constructing the railway. In 
May last word was received at Boma to prepare everything for 
an immediate start. It was proposed to break ground for the 
construction of the railway in July. The terminus on the Lower 
Congo will be at Matodi station, on the south bank, abou 
170 miles from Banana. As before stated, this point is the head 
of navigation on the lower river for all vessels drawing 21 feet 
and less. Some point on Stanley Pool will be the terminus on 
the upper river. The first 40 or 60 miles from Matodi will be 
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difficult cutting, after that the road will meet with but few 
difficulties more serious than bridging the small streams. 

The General Store Company of the Congo has been organised 
for the purpose of establishing depdts for the sale of emcnaniie 
and European food; also to control hotels to be erected as 
the occasion may require. They are at present erecting a hotel 
at Boma with a large commercial depdt attached. 

The Joint Stock Company for the Commerce of the Haut 
(Upper) Congo was originally the Sanford Exchange, organised 
by the Hon. H. S. Sanford, late United States Minister to 
Belgium. ‘The Sanford had been trading for about 18 months, 
and their five steamers on the Upper Congo, together with the 
eight trading stations, were taken over by the Belgian company. 

The Matabe Company was organised for the production of 
palm-oil and breeding of cattle. Matabe is a large island a few 
miles below Boma. For the last two years a Belgian company has 
been working the oil-palms that cover the island. 

The Society for the Products of the Congo will start plantations 
throughout the valley of the Congo for the production of coffee, 
tobacco, cocoa, and other tropical products. 

While the Belgian Joint Stock Company of the Congo is not 
officially connected with the Government of the Congo Free State, 
it is unquestionably greatly favoured by them, and will prove a 
formidable rival to any commercial company operating in the 
valley of the Congo. Immense grants and concessions have been 
allowed the railway company. ‘The present inspector-general and 
acting governor at Boma is a director of the Joint Stock Company. 
A large number of their agents are on temporary leave from the 
State. The constitution of the joint stock company provides 
that the bulk of merchandise, supplies, &c. for sub-companies must 
be purchased in Belgium. 


X1I1.—THE RED RIVER AS A COMMERCIAL ROUTE 
TO SOUTHERN CHINA. 


The French Journal Officiel of January 28th calls the particular 
attention of the French Chambers of Commerce to the following 
report, supplied to the French Government by M. Rocher, their 
Consul at Mong-Tze, containing information not before given to 
the public with regard to the accessibility and commercial 
situation of the southern part of China, and specially of the 
province of Yun-Nan :— 

“In Yun-Nan articles of all kinds suitable to the requirements 
of the natives, and particularly woollen textiles, cotton goods, 
clocks and watches, lamps, petroleum, mercers’ goods (especially 
needles), cheap cutlery, Canton products, Chinese wine, tobacco 
from Fou-Kien, and matches, find a safe and rapid sale. The 
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province exports from 15 to 20 million francs worth of tin from 
the mines of Kout-Chiou, situated some 20 kilometres from 
Mong-Tze; an equal value of opium, considerable quantities 
of lead, zinc, leaf tobacco, musk, Shinese medicines of superior 
quality and high reputation, Pou-Eurl tea, excellent cattle, indigo, 
wheat, maize, honey, and other ‘products of the soil. These, 
however, have been greatly neglected, owing to the absence of 
means of communication. The opening of the Red River gives 
an assured market to these and other articles grown in Yun-Nan. 
“ The arrival at Lao-Kai of the steamer sent up bythe Messageries 
Fluviales has given us good hopes that a regular service may soon 
be established. In process of time we may hope to see introduced 
a new form of steamer, better adapted to the peculiar character 
of the river. ‘Till that is done, goods must be mainly taken 
from the capital of Tonquin to the Chinese frontier by means of 
the native junks. The river is navigable throughout its course, 
even when it is most shrunken, for junks of 65 or 75 centi- 
metres, carrying 10 or 12 tons each. From Hanoi to Lao-Kai, 
which is the terminus of each voyage in an Annamite junk, the 
average duration of the transit is from 15 to 25 days.’ From 
Lao-Kai to Man-Hao the river is narrower, and in some places 
is obstructed with rapids, but the junks are able to ascend these 
torrents, at least as far up as Lang-Po. From this point 
pilots are needed, and experienced crews, but as it is usual 
to leave this part of the transit in the hands of the Chinese, 
goods coming from Hanoi are transferred at Lao-Kai on to 
special Yun-Nan boats. These junks, which are merely large 
canoes with a semi-circular net awning, are built of hard wood, 
broad and pointed at either end, flat-bottomed, and formed to 
a cargo of from 10 to12 tons. They are flexible, and well 
calculated to float in shallow waters, but it is needless to say that 
they offer no conveniences of any kind to passengers. The 
voyage from Lao-Kai to Man-Hao takes from four to six days, 
according to the wind, the state of the river, and the weather, as 
the Chinese, like the Anramites, never travel when it rains. It 
costs 20 to 30 taels to hire a Chinese junk for a voyage. This 
ay seems high, but it is explained by the absence of competition. 
or years past the traffic on this river has almost disappeared 
and the old shippers, having been more or less ruined, have dis- 
appeared. The river being now once more opened to trade, 
there is a great activity in junk-building setting in, and very 
shortly, there can be no doubt, the rates of freight will be sensibly 
diminished. If it is a slow and difficult matter to go up stream, 
the descent is rapid enough. At this season of the year it 
only takes 10 or 11 hours to go from Man-Hao to Lao-Kai, 
while in the winter season, that is to say, at the moment when 
the river is at its lowest point, the voyage takes no more thana 
day and a half or two days. 
“Man-Hao, situated at a height of 300 metres, is the terminus 
of navigation for large vessels, and for the storage of goods 
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intended to be distributed in the interior. From this point the 
river is still navigable as far as Yuan-Tchiang for small canoes 
carrying not more than half a ton; there are numerous rapids 
and at one place the stream is obstructed by rocks which oblige 
the boatmen to Jeave the river and drag their canoes for some 
distance along dry land. From Man-Hao an Imperial Chinese 
high road leads in two days to Mong-Tze. This journey is a 
difficult one for horses, but still more for the coolies; the road 
_ rises regularly to a height of 2,000 metres and then, after a 
descent, reaches the table land, 1,450 metres above the sea, on 
‘' which the city of Mong-Tze is built. Stables and rough Chinese 
inns are found in the villages along the route; three full days 
onght to be allowed if the load which the coolies have to carry is 
at all a heavy one. The average wages of the coolies is 
25 hundredths of a tael per diem each, and they have to find their 
own food. It is as a rule easy to obtain fowls and eggs in the 
inns along this road, but the prices asked for them are apt to be 
exorbitant. 

* The only possible means of transport along Chinese roads are 
by horses, mules, and coolies. Each animal carries, on an average, 
1 picul or 63 kilos., divided in two packages of as equal a weight 
as possible. The mule drivers refuse all parcels of more than 
35 kilos. and these have to be carried by coolies. Beasts of 
burder. can be hired either at Man-Hao or at Mong-Tze; it is 
generally on market day, which is once every six days, that it is 
most easy to find animals, in numbers varying from 50 to 300. 
The currency of the country is the silver tael, the value of which 
differs in different places. Sapeks in brass are also in use, and 
a tael is supposed to be worth 1,500 of these coins. The tael of 
Mong-Tze weighs 0°037 grm., and is worth 3 per cent. more than 
that of Yun-Nanfou, 10 per cent. more than that of Shanghai, 
and about 1°45 per cent. less than that of Canton. It is difficult 
to give a weight which is mathematically correct, each merchant 
having two modes of weighing, according to whether he is paying 
or receiving, the difference between the two varying several 
hundredths for each tael. French and Mexican trade piastres are 
accepted for 60 or 65 per cent. of a tael or 7 per cent. less than 
on the coast, and are taken only in payment of smail sums, 
50 dollars being the maximum. It would therefore be wise in 
merchants who wish to travel in Yun-Nan to provide themselves 
with ingots of silver. 

“ The Chinese of the table land of Yun-Nan have a great aversion 
for the valley of the Red River and for the forest region, into 
which they cannot descend without, as they believe, running the 
risk of incurring incurable diseases. 

“Tt is therefore needful that merchants should penetrate as far as 
Mong-T'ze, and make it the centre of their trade, as it is of the 
production of the province. The road is perfectly safe, the popula- 
tion gentle and hospitable, and the Chinese merchants anxious to see 
foreign goods arrive and to enter into commercial relations with 
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the outside world. It is impossible to urge too strongly upon 
persons who do not speak the mandarin Chinese language, which 
is the dialect of the country, to bring with them interpreters 
capable of helping them in their transactions with the natives. In 
Yun-Nan, as elsewhere in China, the Chinese middle-man is 
indispensable ; he knows better than we do what his compatriots 
require, he is very patient, makes concessions at the proper moment, 
discusses without losing his temper, and is essential in putting the 
timid and suspicious native trader at his ease. 

“ Mong-Tze is now in communication with the Tonquin post office 
of Lao-Kai by means of a service of runners leaving every five 
days, under the responsibility of the Consulate. Next month a 
telegraph line will be begun to be laid between Lao-Kai and 
Mong-Tze, and will be finished before the end of the year. The 
latter city is already in telegraphic communication with Europe by 
means of Sso-Tchoan, vid Shanghai, and the Koang-Si line, vid 
Canton. As will be seen, the journey from Hanoi to Yun-Nan is 
not a difficult, although certainly a very uncomfortable one, and 
can be accomplished in from 20 to 29 days. The return journey 
from Mong-Tze to Hanoi takes no more than from 10 to 15 days. 
It should be added that, for the return voyage, the Chinese junks 
are a little cheaper: canoes carrying 10 to 12 tons cost as many 
taels, for one voyage, at Man-Hao; boats of a lesser tonnage, 
from four to six taels. As far as horses and coolies are concerned, 
the prices are exactly the same. It is not necessary to dwell 
upon the commercial importance of the Red River. It is a route 
which opens up to European enterprise an immense fresh field of 
action and enormous advantages. There will, of course, be 
serious difficulties to be met with at first. The Chinese, accus- 
tomed to see and to buy a certain class of article, marked in a 
particular way, will be slow to prefer a better article not so 
marked, even when offered at the same price. But in a short 
time this prejudice and inexperience will be overcome, and the 
Red River should, in the course of time, become the regular 
route by which European goods are introduced not merely into 
the province of Yun-Nan, but into those of Sse-Tchoan and 
Koei-Tcheou as well.” 
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XIV.—ECONOMIC AND COMMERCIAL CONDITION 
OF VENEZUELA. 


A copy of the Statistical Annuary of the United States of 
Venezuela for the year 1889 has been received at the Board of 
Trade from the Venezuelan Department of “Fomento.” This 
publication gives the following particulars respecting the economic 
and commercial condition of the Venezuelan Republic :— . 

Post Office—At the end of 1888 there were in the Republic 
50 post lines served by couriers on foot, 17 on horseback, three 
by railroad, two fluvial, and seven maritime. By means of these 
79 lines, the postal service has been effected throughout the 
Republic in the most punctual and efficient manner. During the 
last two years they carried 6,488,878 items of home correspondence. 

Tn 1887-88 letters numbered 1,463,567 ; official correspondence, 
199,130; post cards, 12052; registered letters, 71,924; samples, 
24,861; printed matter’ 1,759,587, giving a total of 3,531,121. 

For the administration of this branch a general direction was 
established in Caracas besides 19 principal and 141 inferior post 
offices throughout the country. The annual expenses of this 
service in 1888, including the sum expended in correspondence 
outward bound, was 612,874°78 bolivars. 

Venezuela has belonged to the Universal Post Union since 
1880. 


Telegraphs.—The extension of telegraph lines of the Republic 
was 4,269 kilometres at the beginning of 1887, and since then 
they have been increased by 514 kilometres. 

The total length of telegraph lines and the number of tele- 
grams despatched in 1887-88 was as follows :—North, 32 kilo- 
metres in extent and 44,811 telegrams ; South, 415 kilometres in 
extent and 51,026 telegrams; South-east, 1,274 kilometres and 
89,171 telegrams ; East, 1,223 kilometres and 76,775 telegrams ; 
West, 1,839 kilometres and 146,731 telegrams, giving a total of 
4,783 kilometres in extent and 408,514 telegrams. 


Submarine Cable.—Since the month of July 1888 Venezuela has 
been placed in communication with foreign countries by means of 
a cable laid down by the French Society of Sub-marine Telegraphs 
by virtue of contract signed to that effect by the Government of 

e Republic. Since the 26th July 1888, the date of its inaugu- 
ration, to the 31st December 1888, 691 cable despatches have 
been sent from Venezuela, and 605 have been received from 
abroad, besides the daily publication of universal news free of 
charge. 


Telephones. — There are two telephone companies in the 
Republic, the Inter-Continental and The American. The first 
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one was established in 1883, and from that time to December 31st, 
1888, it has placed 776 instruments, which are thus in use :—In 
Caracas and environs, 495; in La Guaira, 113; in Valencia and 
surrounding places, 109; and in Puerto Cabello, 59. 

Besides constant internal connexion in each one of the men- 
tioned places there are lines connecting Caracas with La Guaira 
and Valencia with Puerto Cabello. The number of daily 
connexions between different subscribers in Caracas is about 
3,000; in Le Guaira, 97 ; in Valencia, 300; and 100 in Puerto 
Cabello. Between Caracas and La Guaira the number of daily 
connexions is from 150 to 200, and between Valencia and 
Puerto Cabello from 35 to 45. 

The other enterprise, the American Telephone Company, was 
established about the middle of 1888, and by December 31st of 
the same year it had 446 subscribers throughout the country, 
thus :—In Caracas, 284 ; in La Guaira, 112; and in Maracaibo, 50. 

Daily connexions in Caracas reach an average of 2,000 and 
50 in La Guaira. This enterprise has also lines connecting both 

laces. 

‘ Agriculture—The cultivation of coffee, cocoa and sugar-cane 
constitutes the principal production of Venezuelan agriculture. 
The two first are constantly exported, particularly coffee, which is 
the most considerable source of the country’s wealth. The 
fertility of the Venezuelan territory, however, is so great that 
in any zone of the Republicjsuitable for agriculture, harvests of all 
kinds of nutritious grain, edible roots of divers classes, cotton, 
tobacco, and all other commodities which are peculiar to hot 
countries are reaped. Among edible grains, Indian-corn grows so 
abundantly that there is no State of the Union where its cultiva- 
tion is not a success. One-fifth of the population of Venezuela is 
engaged in agriculture. 

Cattle breeding.—The number of cattle existing in Venezuela 
has been increasing in a remarkable manner during these last 
years; horned cattle more than any other. In 1873, that is to 
say, 15 years ago, there were 1,389,802 head of horned cattle, and 
by the end of 1888, statistics in this respect give a number of 
8,476,291. 

The number of the various species of animals in 1888 was as 
follows :—Horned cattle, 8,476,291 ; goats and sheep, 5,727,517 ; 
hogs, 1,929,693 ; horses, 387,646; mules, 300.555; and donkeys, 
858,963 ; giving a total of 17,680,665 animals. 

Venezuela possesses immense plains, covered with different 
sorts of grasses, which are very suitable for cattle. 

Mines.—Precious metals in great abundance and mineral sub- 
stances of very great value and utility are found within the limits 
of the Venezuelan territory. There are very rich gold mines in 
different states and territories of the Republic, chiefly in the 
Yurvari; there are silver mines in the States of Bermudez, Lara, 
and Los Andes; copper mines in these states, in those of Guzman, 
Blanco, and Bolivar ; iron mines in different places, particularly 
throughout the Delta Federal territery, where many have lately 
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been discovered; and in other sections of the country, sulphur, 


coal, asphalt, petroleum, lead, kaolin, and tin mines. There is 
also a very great variety of rocks and clay suitable for building 
purposes and for the arts; and in many places, especially in the 
State of Falcon, there are great layers of saltpetre, alum, and 
manures, snch as guano and phosphate of lime. 

Precious Woods, Dye-Woods, and Timber.—The abundance of 
natural vegetation in nearly the whole territory of the Republic, 
chiefly in uncultivated regions, will be a source of natural 
elements for the establishments of new industries in Venezuela 
when the growth of population shall be so considerable as to 
extend the working centres to uncultivated places, which abound 
in incalculable wealth. The great quantity of all kinds of useful 
wood so plentiful in Venezuelan forests is fully sufficient to afford 
employment to a great number of people, and to encourage 
the establishment of new industries which will be more profitable 
than those of other countries. The number of samples of wood 
sent to the National Exhibition in 1883 amounted to 2,070, which 
corresponded to about 600 different kinds of wood suitable for 
carpentry and cabinet-work and timber. Five were from the 
Federal District, 578 from the State of Guzman Blanco, 276 from 
the State of Carabobo, 201 from the State of Bermudez, 34 from 
the State of Bolivar, 249 from the State of Zamora, 258 from the 
State of Lara, 286 from the State of Falcon, 115 from the State 
of Los Andes, and 68 from the territories and colonies, Among 
woods suitable for cabinet-work, Venezuela has from the 
“gateado,” palisander, gray wood, to the mahogany and its 
different species; and among timber, from the cedar and “ange- 
lino” to oak and lignum-vitee, which on account of its imperish- 
ability is of great value, Besides many, such as the “alcornoque,” 
“araguaney,” “cuspa,” “ daguaro,” “ puy,” “ masaguaro,” and the 
*‘ yopo,” which are used in house-building, there are several, such 
as the “mora,” “sasafras,” “laurel,” “parature,” “ caro,” and 
“cartan,” which on account of their peculiar conditions are 
frequently used in shipbuilding. There are also in Venezuela, 
particularly in the State of Bermudez, infinite species of palms, 
amongst which are those called “ moriche,” “ temiche,” “ espinosa,” 
“ piritu,” “ palmiche,” and “coroso.” They yield native wine, 
vinegar, amidam, oil, and soap, and the native Indians out of their 
barks and leaves make mats, hammocks, and baskets. 

The variety of dye-woods is equally great, such as mora-wood, 
brasil,” “ brasilete,” “arracai,” “ paraguatan,” and the nazareno, 
which grow throughout the country, besides other no less valuable 
natural dye substances in Venezuela, such as indigo, anatto, 
bosuga-bark, mangle-roots, &c. 

The divi-divi, red mangle bark, and other substances used for 
tanning purposes are also produced. 

Medicinal Plants and Substances.—It would be prolix to enume- 
rate the plants and substances of Venezuela of which use is made in 
many cases in pharmacy, In the Exhibition in 1883, 500 samples 
of this kind were represented. This gives, no doubt, an adequate 
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idea of the profusion with which they exist everywhere in the 
country. Those which are constantly used are the wormwood, 
beneseed, mugwort, angelonia, anise, aniseed, borage, kneeholly, 
cassia, holy-thistle, very active against certain fevers, coriander, 
“ cupana,” which is refreshing and aromatic, besides being a good 
febrifuge and diuretic, common dill, viper-root, corn-flag, cochineal, 
guaco, guamacho, fennel, ipecacuanha, linseed, plantain, tobacco- 
pepper, mallows, common camomile, mastranto, thorn-apple, wild 
marjoram, liquorice, pasote or holy-grass, parsley, pesgra, penny- 
royal, polypody, which has such purifying conditions, Peruvian 
bark, mato-root, a good tonic, rosemary, rue, rhubarb, sage, elder, 
senna, Gurana-bark, comfrey, tabano, an hemostatic, spurge, balm- 
gentle, tuatua, valerian, vervein, purslain, vinagrillo, yagrumo, 
‘mint, common aloe, and sarsaparilla. 

So also peculiar gums are produced in the whole Republic from 
the jobo, cedar, plum, and evergreen oak-trees, and very valuable 
resins for the variety of their uses, such as the caranna and 
tacamahaca. Of aromatic plants that which is mostly exported is 
the tonka bean, which has a delicious perfume, and is one of the 
principal sources of wealth of certain Venezuelan forests as those 
of the Caura territories. Amongst others of the same kind there 
is the sweet basil, cinnamon, cuspa, juvia, and vanilla, as well as 
some palms like that called “ yuri,” which yield exquisite aromatic 
oil. Other plants which also yield very useful oily substances, 
such as the “ currucai” and copaiba, are equally abundant. 


Salt Mines.—The principal salt mines of Venezuela are Araya, 
discovered by the Spaniards in the last year of the 15th century 
in the low coast of the peninsula of its name, Cumana section, 
State of Bermudez; Guaranache, in the same section; Poza 
Grande, in the Barcelona section of said State; the Coche 
Islands, in the Nueva Esparta section of the State of Guzman 
Blanco ; Mitare and Guaranao, in the Falcon section, in the State 
of the same name; and, lastly, the La Hoyada, Sabaneta, 
Sinamaica, and Salina Rica mines in the Zulia section of the 
State of Falcon. 

Net yield of salt mines of the Republic from 1884 to 1888: 
In 1884-85, 541,666°67 bolivars ; in 1885-86, 566,666°67 bolivars ; 
in 1886-87, 603,399°05 bolivars; and in 1887-88, 910,152°43 
bolivars. 


Hunting and Fishing.—A considerable portion of the working 
population of Venezuela depends on these two industries. The 
first one disposes, in different parts of the territory, of a great 
number of wild animals, the flesh of which is very delicate, such 
as the peccary, thé “lapa,” the rabbit, the deer, and the arma- 
dillo; and the second industry has at its disposal a great quantity 
of fishes and shell-fish, easily sold in the country and the islands 
surrounding the mainland. In the seas of the eastern sections 
fishing is carried on in regular form, although there are many 
fisheries in the rivers and channels of the Bolivar State, and in 
those of the Guarico section of the State of Guzman Blanco. 
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Commerce.—Imports.—The following is a comparative summary 
of the total values of all imports, and the amount of Customs 
duties levied on the same :— 


Years. Total Value. Total Duties. 

Bolivars. Bolivars. 
1887-1888 - - - - 78,963,288°56 29,728,817°84 
1886-1887 - - - 73,191,880°29 23,203,459°82 
} 5,771,408-27 6,525,358°02 


Goods introduced free of duty through the Custom house of 
La Guaira proceeding from Great Britain, consist mainly of 
iron material for railways, coal and cement, those of French 
origin, of silver in bars for the Mint; and those coming from 
Germany, of cement. The principal article which enters free 
of duty from the United States of America and from Spanish 
West Indies through the Custom house of Puerto Cabello 
is gold specie, and nearly all free imports through Ciudad 
Bolivar come from Trinidad. Columbian commodities which, 
according to the tariff now in force, are introduced free of duty 
through the San-Antonio-del-Tachira Custom house, consist of 
hempen-sandals, vetches, aniseed, sugar, a certain kind of leather 
called “ baqueta,” fulled wool, a sweetmeat called “ bocadillo,” 
cocoa, rugs, chingaleas, sweets, mats, fique, French beans, chick- 
pea, meal hams, woollen blankets, coined gold, potatoes, woollen 
saddle coverings, fish, another kind of mat, cheese, tallow, hats, 
and tobacco. 


Exports—The following is a comparative statement of the 
value of exports for the years 1886-87 and 1887-88 : — 


ee 1886-87. 1887-88. 

Bolivars. Bolivars. 
Sundry articles - - 86,245,264°65 84,412,624 °21 
Cattle - - 1,273,010°00 1,651,911°00 
Cash - - 3,087,436 °17 4,072,739 °35 


Jewels and precious stones 


Totals - 


34,788°00 


72,854°00 


90,640,498 * 82 


92,210,128 °56 
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XV.— PROCEEDINGS AND DELIBERATIONS OF 
CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 


Aberdeen.—The council of the Aberdeen Chamber of Commerce 
met on the 28th January, Mr. W. C. Good presiding. The 
questions considered were commercial education, British interests 
on the Shiré and Nyassa regions of South-Iast Africa, international 
arbitration, and Lloyd’s registry. 


Bradford—tThe first meeting of the newly constituted council 
of the Bradford Chamber of Commerce was held on the 29th 
January, Mr. J. Gordon presiding. A president was appointed 
for the ensuing year, Mr. G. J. J. Hoffmann, who called attention 
in his address to the importan¢e of watching closely the tariff 
movements of foreign countries, &c. ‘The thirty-ninth annual 
meeting of the members of the Bradford Chamber took place on 
the 20th January last. 


Bristol—The monthly meeting of the Bristol Chamber of 
Commerce was held on the 22nd January, Mr. W. Dove Willcox 
presiding. The questions considered were the West African 
trade, the Avonmouth Dock, the rating of machinery, the Jamaica 
Exhibition of 1891, the trade with Servia, and Boards of Con- 
ciliation. 


Dewsbury,— A meeting of the council of the Dewsbury 
Chamber of Commerce was held on the 8th January under the 
presidency of Mr. S. T. Tolson. A letter was read from the 
London Chamber of Commerce, asking the opinion of the council 
on the interim report of the Labour Conciliation Committee of the 
London Chamber, and a letter was read from the secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce, enclosing copies of a resolution 
to be submitted to the Associated Chambers at the next annual 
meeting, on the subject of priority of rent, and asking the 
Chamber to support such resolutions. 


Dublin.—The monthly meeting of the council of the Dublin 
Chamber of Commerce was held on the 26th January, Mr. J. L. 
Blood presiding, when the programme for the annual meeting of 
the Association of the Chambers of Commerce, a report from a 
committee of the London Chamber of Commerce on the subject 
of labour conciliation, and the Dublin Corporation Improvement 
Bill, were considered by the council. The annual meeting took 
place on the 28th January. : 


Halifaz.—A meeting of the Halifax Chamber of Commerce 
was held on the 29th January, Mr. T. H. Morris presiding. - 
A letter was read from the London Chamber as to assisting in 
the formation of a permanent Labour Conciliation Committee, 
but no action was taken upon it. The council decided to petition 
in favour of insolvent companies being wound up ia the districts 
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where they traded, and two delegates were appointed to attend 
a conference suggested by the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
to consider the question of the formation of limited liability 
companies and the mode of presenting their accounts. 


Huddersfield—The annual meeting of the members of the 
Huddersfield Chamber of Commerce was held on the 15th 
January under the presidency of Mr. W. D. Shaw, when the 
annual report was read. The monthly meeting, under the presidency 
of Mr. W. D. Shaw, was held on the 7th February. The questions 
discussed were the proposed visit of Mr. H. M. Stanley, the Rail- 
way Rates inquiry and railway communication with Scotland. 


Hull—A meeting of the Hull Shipping Committee was held 
on the 29th January, Mr. J. Atkinson in the chair. It was resolved 
that the memorandum of the Russian Bag Committee of the Hull 
Chamber of Commerce and Shipping, adopting the suggestion of 
Mr. Law, St. Petersburg, be carried out, viz., that bags should be 
specially marked for Russian grain cargoes with the following 
words printed in black on the outside in English, and printed in 
Russian on the inner opposite side: “This bag is ship’s property 
for exporting grain ; its use is otherwise illegal.” It was resolved 
that three sample bags be ordered and forwarded to Mr. Law, as 
desired by him. The official programme of the Chamber of 
Shipping was gone through, and it was resolved to support the 
resolution on “Compulsory Load Line,” “ Increased Representa- 
tion of Shipowners on Lloyd’s Committee,” and “ Reform of Coal 
Trimming at Cardiff.” 


Leeds—The monthly meeting of the council of the Leeds 
Incorporated Chamber of Commerce was held on the 29th Janu- 
ary, Mr. T. D. Yates, the retiring president, occupying the chair. 
Mr. C. E. Bousfield was elected president of the Chamber, and 
among other questicns considered were the settlement of trades 
disputes, the Technical Instruction Act, the Indian Merchandise 
Marks Act, trade with Servia, the rating of machines, limited 
liability companies, the North-West Central Railway, and 
Imperial federation and Intercolonia) penny postage. The 
thirty-ninth annual meeting of the Leeds Chamber was held on 
the 24th January. 


London.—A meeting of the council of the London Chamber of 
Commerce was held on the 9th January, Mr. David Howard 
presiding. Among the matters referred to at the meeting were 
the imposition of an export duty in favour of a private trading 
corporation on all shipments of rubber from Para, the settlement 
of labour disputes by conciliation and arbitration to be made 
compulsory by Act of Parliament, commercial education 
examinations, and the Western Australian pearl fishery question. 


Luton.—A. meeting of the directors of the Luton Chamber of 
Commerce was held on the 1st February under the presidency of 
Mr. J. Wright, when the draft of the annual report was read. 


Middlesbrough. A. meeting of the council of the Middles- 
brough Chamber of Commerce was held on the 24th January, 
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Mr. J. T. Belk presiding. It was decided that a resolution 
should be sent to the Lord Chancellor and the President of the 
Board of Trade in favour of altering the Bankruptcy Act so that 
it shall provide that limited liability companies shall be wound up 
by local bankruptcy courts under supervision of the Board of Trade. 


Morley.—The monthly meeting of the Morley Chamber of 
Commerce was held on the 3rd January under the presidency of 
Mr. Josiah Rhodes, when among other questions considered was 
one relating to the proposed bench of magistrates for the borough 
of Morley. 


Oldham.—The annual meeting of the members of the Incor- 
porated Chamber of Commerce of Oldham was held on the 20th 
January, Mr. S. R. Platt presiding. The president reviewed the 
work of the Chamber for the past year, the principal questions 
dealt with being the Railway and Canal Traffic Bill, extension of 
railways, growth of cotton in. India, Sugar Convention Bill, 
Steam Boilers Bill, priority of payment of rent over other debts, 
and rating of machinery. 


Ossett—The monthly meeting of the Ossett Chamber of 
Commerce was held on the 15th January. The questions discussed 
were the settlement of labour disputes, the rapid advance in the 
price of engine coal, &. The annual meeting of the Chamber 
was held on the same date, Mr. E. Clay in the chair. 


Sheffield— A meeting of the council of the Sheffield Chamber 
of Commerce was held on the 16th January, Mr. G. F. Lockwood 
in the chair. The questions considered were the Carriers’ Act, 
the proposed Board of Conciliation for the adjustment of labour 
disputes, the French Senate and false marking, and the Indian 
Merchandise Marks Act. The annual meeting of the Chamber 
was held on the 30th January. 


Swansea.—The annual meeting of the Swansea Chamber of 
Commerce was held on the 24th January, Mr. R. D. Burnie 
presiding. The report states that there is a continuance of the 
steady increase in the gross trade of the port which has marked 
recent years, the total imports and exports amounting to 2,793,217 
tons, being 71 per cent. more than 1888. The total exports of 
coal reached 1,387,052 tons, again showing an improvement upon 
the highest return previously recorded, while the shipments of 
patent fuel exhibit a most marked expansion. 


Walsall.—The monthly meeting of the council of the Walsall 
Chamber of Commerce was held on the 15th January, Mr. F. 
Lavender presiding. The questions considered comprised among 
others the following: Railway rates, decimal coinage, the rating 
of machinery, Imperial federation, labour disputes, and science 
and art commercial examinations. 
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XVI.--RECENT TRADE BLUE BOOKS. 

1. Tramways (Street and Read). Return of Street and Road 
Tramways authorised by Parliament, showing the Amount of 
Capital Authorised, Paid up, and Expended, the Length of 
Tramway aathorised, and the Length Open for Public Conveyance 
of Passengers down to the 30th day of June 1889; the Gross 
Receipts, Working Expenditure, and Net Receipts; the Number 
of Passengers conveyed, and the Number of Miles run by Cars, 
during the Year ended the 30th day of June 1889 ; together with 
the Number of Horses, Engines, and Cars at that date. (In con- 
tinuation of Parliamentary Paper No. 347, of Session 1888.) 
238. Price 4d. 

This is the annual return issued by the Board of Trade for the 
year ending June 30th, 1889. It shows that the total paid u 
capital on the 30th June 1889 was 13,556,9632., as compared with 
a total of 13,690,664/. at the same date in 1888.* The total 
length of line open in 1889 was 949 miles, as compared with a 
total of 904 miles in 1888. The total number of passengers 
carried in 1889 was 477,596,268, as compared with 428,996,045 
in 1888. The gross receipts were 2,980,224/. against 2,796,299/. 
in 1888. The working expenses 2,266,681/. in 1889, and 
2,175,434/, in 1888 ; and the net receipts amounted to 713,543. 
in 1889, and to 620,865/. in 1888. 


2. Thirty-third Detailed Annual Report of the Registrar- 
General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland. (Abstract 
of 1887.) (C.—5857.) Price 2s. 1d. 

This is the annual report upon the births, deaths, and marriages 
in the year 1887, addressed to the Registrar-General for Scotland 
by Dr. Blair Cunynghame. In it he states that the total 
population of Scotland, as estimated to the 30th of June 1887, 
is 3,991,499, of which 1,934,215 are males, and 2,057,284 
females, 

The following table shows the population of Scotland :— 


Population of Scotland, in its Five Groups of Districts, by the 
Censuses of 1871 and 1881, and estimated to the middle of 1887. 


Estimated to 30th June 
Census, 1871. Census, 1881. 
Five Groups of 1887. 
Districts. Fe- | Both Fe- | Both Fe- | Both 
Males. | males.| Sexes. | Males-| Sexes. | Males-| males. | Sexes. 


Principal Town - | 563,320) 629,583/1,192,903] 669,189} 740,071/1,409,260) 744,549) 817,878|1,562,427 
Large Town - | 162,112} 177,008) 389,120] 196,870) 207,982) 404,302) 218,431) 226,775) 445,206 
Small Town - | 829,616, 362,234) 691,850) 377,834) 406,820) 784,654) 409,114) 434,554) 843,668 
Mainland Rural’ - | 487,054! 517,087/1,004,141| 494,903) 512,066 1,006,969) 500,856) 509,942)1,010,798 
Insular Rural -/| 61,041 132,004] 61,179} 69,209) 130,388} 61,265) 68,135) 129,400 


1,934,215 2057, 


Scotland 100.3587 875.9018 1709.47, 8,785,578 


* The returns of capital for the year 1889 have been affected by the transfer of 
old undertakings to new companies with reduced capital, and by certain other 
re-arrangements of capital. 
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With regard to the births, deaths, and marriages the following 
table shows the increase during the years 1883 to 1887 :— 


The Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages Registered in 
Scotland during each of the Years 1883 to 1887, and their 
Proportion to the Population, also the Excess of Births over 
Deaths, the Illegitimate Births, and their Proportion to the 
Total Births. 


i Per-centage Per 
Esti- Births. wr a to Population. Cent. of 
Years. —|Deaths. Births 
lation. | otal, | Hlesi- | |peaths.| Births. Deaths.| Mar- | Total 


1883 | 3,825,744 | 124,458 | 10,114 | 76,891 26,869 | 47,567 | 3°2532 | 2°0098 | 0°7023 | 8°13 
1884 | 3,866,521 | 129,157 | 10,439 | 75,168 26,106 | 58,989 | 3°3404 | 1°9441 | 0°6752 | 8°08 
1885 | 3,907,736 | 126,100 | 10,680 | 74,607 25,304 | 51,493 | 3°2269 | 1°9092 | 0°6475 | 8°47 
1886 | 3,949,393 | 127,890 | 10,506 | 73,640 24,515 | 54,250 | 3°2382 | 1°8646 | 0°6207 | 8°21 
1887 | 3,991,499 | 124,418 | 10,380 | 74,546 24,876 | 49,872 | 3°1171 | 1°8676 | 0°6232 | 8°34 


3. Pauperism (England and Wales). Return A. Comparative 
Statement of Pauperism, October 1889. 115(A. X.). Price 14d. 


This is the usual monthly statement issued by the Local 
Government Board. It shows that the number of persons 
(excluding lunatics in asylums and licensed houses, and vagrants) 
relieved in England and Wales on the last day of each week of 
the month of October was as follows :—First week, 684,392 ; 
second week, 682,025; third week, 684,762; fourth week, 
687,516 ; fifth week, 690,122. The number of paupers in receipt 
of relief in October 1889 was smaller than the number relieved 
in the corresponding month in 26 out of the 32 preceding years. 


4, Pauperism (England and Wales). Return A. Comparative 
Statement of Pauperism, November 1889. 115 (A. X.). Price 2d. 


This return shows that the number of persons (excluding 
lunatics in asylums and licensed houses, and vagrants) relieved in 
England and Wales on the last day of each week of the month of 
November was as follows :—First week, 691,844; second week, 
694,659; third week, 697,148; fourth week, 702,396. The 
number of paupers in receipt of relief in November 1889 was 
smaller than the number relieved in the corresponding month in 
27 out of the 32 preceding years. 


5. Pauperism (England and Wales). Paupers relieved on 
lst July 1889. 115(B. 1). Price 6d. 


This periodical return, prepared by the Local Government 
Board, shows the state of pauperism in each of the 647 unions 
and parishes in England and Wales on the Ist July 1889, and 
contains also summary tables for a series of years. The number 
of paupers relieved on the above date was 757,189, or 2°6 per 
cent. of the population of England and Wales. 
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In reference to a table showing the number of paupers in 
receipt of relief in each year from 1858 to 1889, it is remarked 
that the number of paupers relieved on the lst July 1889 was, 
notwithstanding the growth of population, smaller than the 
number relieved on the same day in 24 out of the 31 preceding 

ears. 

The smallest number of paupers relieved on the 1st July in 
any of the years comprised in the table was in 1876, when there 
were 49,814, or 6°6 per cent., fewer paupers in receipt of relief 
than in 1889; the highest number so relieved was in 1863, when 
there were 242,785, or 32°1 per cent., more paupers than in 1889. 
It will be observed that of late years the number of outdoor 
paupers has formed a much smaller proportion of the total number 
relieved than formerly, and that only in three of the years com- 
prised in the table was there a smaller number cf paupers of this 
class than on the Ist July 1889. The number of vagrants relieved 
fluctuates considerably. It is to be regretted that the table again 
shows an increase in the number of insane paupers, who have 
increased year by year from 21,456 in 1858 to 74,439 in 1889. 


6. Correspondence respecting Emigration to the Argentine 
Republic. Commercial No, 32 (1889). (C.—5873.) Price 10d. 


This paper gives the correspondence which has passed between 
the Foreign Office and the Agents of the British Government in 
foreign parts, as well as between the a Office and other 
Government Departments and private individuals with reference 
to the alleged ill-treatment of Irish and other emigrants to the 
Argentine Republic. The correspondence given therein com- 
mences 13th October 1888, and is carried up to the 3rd of 
October 1889. 


7. Correspondence respecting the Contract Labour Law in the 
United States. Commercial No, 28 (1889). (C.—5869.) 
Price 44d. 


This paper, together with the text of the original Act passed 
by Congress on the 19th of June 1884, prohibiting the importation 
of contract labour in the United States, contains also amendatory 
Acts passed at subsequent dates, as well as circulars issued by 
the Fenty Department of the United States with regard to 
carrying out the provisions of the Acts in question. Corre- 
spondence is also given which has arisen out of cases in which 
British subjects have been concerned in the carrying out of the 
Act. The correspondence extends from February 15th, 1885, 
and is carried up to July 27th, 1889. 
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XVII.—STATISTICAL TABLES. 


I—Corn PRIcEs. 


Return of the QuaNTITIES so“tD and AverRAGE Prices of Britisn 
Corn, Inprrrat MEasvRE, as received from the Inspectors and 


Officers of Excise during the under-mentioned periods. 


Periods. Wheat. ‘Barley. Oats. 
Quantities sold. 
Qrs. bus. Qrs. bus. Qrs. bus. 
Week ended 4th January 1890 - 31,782 1 67,221 7 10,022 1 
- | 60,082 4 94,868 0 12,807 7 
- | 79,693 0 | 138,077 0 16,669 6 
» 3th » ” . 73,997 7 | 107,449 4 16,553 2 
January 1890 - - - | 245,555 4 407,611 3 56,053 0 
Corresponding month in 1889 - 188,841 4 363,708 6 31,642 2 
1888 | 920,360 5 | 305,410 6 | 31,068 0 
Average Prices. 
a. 
Week ended 4th January 1890 - 30 0 30 5 18 3 
ha 30 1 31 5 18 4 
—_— as - 30 2 32 3 18 4 
- 30 1 32 2 18 7 
January 1890 - - - 30 1 81 6 18 4 
December 1889 - - . 30 0 30 2 17 11 
November ,, - 30 1 50 5 17 4 
October - 29 8 30 0 16 7 
September ,, - - - 29 14 29 4 17 9 
August ne - - - 30 9 20 7 19 6 
July - 29 2 7 19 4 
June - 28 6 21 6 18 8 
May 29 9 23 10 18 4 
April 29 10 25 0 17 6 
March ” - ~ - 380 7 25 10 16 11 
February - 29 6 26 4 16 
January 1889 - - - 380 2 26 9 16 4 
- - 31 4 30 3 15 14 
35 8 26 6 17 
» 1886 - - - 29 10 29 0 18 5 
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I1.—EMIGRATION.—JANUARY 1890, 


Return of the Numpers, NATIONALITIES, and Destinations of the 
Passeneers that left the Unttep Kinepom for PLacrs out of 
Evrore during the Month ended 31st January 1890, compared 
with the corresponding Month of the previous Year. 


British All 
United Austral- 
Nationalities. North other Total. 
States. | America| laces. 
Month ended 31st January 1890. 
English - - 3,083 346 1,348 1,956 733 
Scotch - - - - - 415 21 132 127 695 
Trish - - - - 572 Ad 101 50 767 
Total of British origin - - 4,070 411 1,581 2,188 8,195 
Foreigners . - - - 1,542 82 25 243 1,892 
Nationalities not distinguished - - ad on - 284 284 
Total - - 5,612 493 1,606 2,660 10,371 
Month ended 31st January 1889. 

English - 8,540 285 1,447 1,770 7,042 
Scotch - - - - 536 36 107 96 775 
Irish 7st 24 176 1,554 2,582 
Total of British origin - - 4,857 845 5780 3,417 10,849 
Foreigners - 1,354 af 15 282 1679 
Total ° 6,208 426 1,745 3,926 12,305 


Note.—The above figures, being made up at the earliest possible date after the close of homes 


month, are subject to correction in the Annual Returns. 
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ENGLAND AND WALEs. 


Noumsper of Recervineg Orpers in the under-mentioned 
Periods and in the under-mentioned Trades and Occupations. 


January 
1890. 1889. 
No. No. 
Total gazetted - - 380 388 
Number gazetted in principal trades and occupa- 
tions :— 
Publicans and hotel Racy, &e. - - 24 22 
Builders - . - : 24 26 
Grocers, &c. - - 21 28 
Bakers - 17 12 
Farmers - 16 , 
Clerks, and general - 3 
Butchers - - 11 
Drapers, haberdashers, &e. - - 
Carpenters and joiners - - 
Fishmongers, poulterers, &c. - - 


Clothiers, outfitters, &c. - 
Lodging-house keepers - 

Boot and shoe manufacturers and dealers 
Merchants - 
Blacksmiths, farriers, &e. 

Stone, marble, and monumental masons’ - 
Tailors, &c. 
Decorators, painters, plumbers, &e. - 
Provision merchants, &c. - - 
Greengrocers, fruiterers, &c. - 
Travellers, commercial, &c. - ~ 
Fishing net, smack owners, and masters - 
Solicitors - - ~ - 
Ironmongers - 

Carriers, carmen, lightermen, na hauliers 
Timber merchants and wood dealers - 
Agents, commission and general - - 
Genera! dealers - - 
Furniture dealers and makers - 
Dairymen, cowkeepers, &c. - 

Fish curers - 
Printers and publishers - - - 
Carriage, &c. builders - - 
Brewers and beer merchants - 
Clerks in holy orders - - 
Officers in Army - - 
Coal and coke merchants ond dealers - 


Auctioneers - 
Corn, flour, seed, hay, and straw merchants and 
dealers - 


Chemists, druggists, and chemical manufacturers 
Cabinet-makers and upholsterers - 
Saddlers and harness makers - 
Gardeners, florists, &c. 
Wheelwrights - - 
Dyers, bleachers 
Engineers, civil - - - 


i 

4 
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1890. 1889. 


Number gazetted in principal trades and occupa- No. No. 
tions—cont, 

Glass and lead manufacturers and merchants, &c. 
Oil and Italian warehousemen - 
Tea merchants - 
Fruit merchants, &e. 
Stationers - 
Aérated and mineral weter 
Cab, coach, and - 
Surgeons - 
Gardeners, market - - - 
Confectioners 


— watchmakers, importers, silversmiths, 


Tobacconists, &e, - - 
Millers - 
Potato merchants and salesmen - 
Slate merchants - - 
Teachers of music - 
Bricklayers, plasterers, hee. - 
Wine and spirit merchants, &c. - - 
Contractors - - - 
Architects and surveyors 
Hairdressers 
Milliners, dressmakers, &c. - - 
Oil and colour merchants - - 


als] al al 


IV.—Export or Live ANIMALS FROM IRELAND TO 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Return of the Numper of AnmAts exported from IRELAND to GREAT 
Brirain during the Month ended 31st January 1890, compared 
with the corresponding Month of the Year 1889. 


January 
Animals. 

1890, 1889, 

No. No. 
Cattle - - - - - 34,858 35,384 
Sheep - . - - - 13,729 41,520 
Swine - - - - 64,071 57,223 
Goats - - - 8 15 
Horses - - - - 1,364 1,189 
Mules or Jennets - - - 1 
Asses - 3 2 
Total - 114,033 105,334 


; 
January 
61381. H 
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V.—FisHery STATIstics—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Statement of the Quantity and VaLur of the Fisu returned 
as landed on the ENGLIsu and Wxtsu Coasts from the fishing 
grounds during the Month of January 1890, and the corresponding 
Month of the previous Year. 


nae 
East South West Total 
Coast. | Coast. Coast. of the 
previous 
| Year. 
QUANTITY. 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
Brill - - - 1,268 39 6 1,313 
Soles - - : - £553 596 613 4,762 6,286 
Turbot - - 3,177 351 217 3,745 4787 
Prime fvh, not separately dis- 
tinguished - 1,817 776 2,593 2,455 
Total prime fish - - 9,815 1,762 836 12,413 13,498 
21,401 635 2,159 24,195 28,746 
Haddock - - Se 145,284 5 467 145,756 148,990 
Halibut - - - 2,632 2,632 
errings - - 3,897 4,734 8,631 21,374 
Li - - - ° 4,841 13 1,824 6,802 7,814 
Mackerel - - 23 8,214 
Pilchards 12,169 7 12,176 14,905 
Plaice - 33,624 2,846 651 37,121 58,863 
- - 13,057 454 18,511 19,414 
All other, except shell fish - 70,834 14,182 9,825 94,841 122, 
Total 301,488 41,110 20,508 363,101 434,450 
Shell fish :— No. No. No. No. No. 
Crabs - 16,520 6,451 658 23. 64,230 
Lobsters - - 1,479 240 1,719 1,714 
Oysters 4,037,000 302,000 31,000 4,370,000 2,876,000 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
Other shell fish - - . 35,186 | 2,134 5, 48, 37,554 
VALUE 
£ £ £ £ 
Brill 2,631 129 15 2,775 
Soles - ee a 26,197 5,171 3,967 35,335 34,125 
Turbot 4 ° 13,160 1,571 736 15,467 15,820 
Irime fish, not separate! is- 
tinguished ly 4,870 4,341 9,011 8,426 
Total prime fish - - 46,658 11,212 4,718 62,588 58,377 
Cod - ° ° ° 15,254 601 1,638 17,493 19,055 
Haddock 78,951 5 324 79,280 59,090 
Halibut - - - 5,056 5,056 
Herrings - 2,205 3,590 5,795 6,884 
Ling - 3,419 101 1,415 4,935 5, 
Pilchards - 2,874 4 2,878 8,636 
Plaice - 36,737 3,438 680 40,855 55,025 
Sprats - - 1,984 1,675 3,659 2,861 
All other, except shell fish - - 51,040 10,639 7,917 69,596 74,180 
Total - - - -| 239,099 32,865 20,286 | 292,250 | 289,486 
Shell fish :— 
Crabs - : . - 109 263 5 377 | 647 
Lobsters - - ° ~— 79 8 87 | 67 
Oysters 13,498 663 94 14,255 | 8,978 
her shell fish - 5,808 545, 1,690 8,048 | 7,894 
19,415 1,550 | 1,797 22,762 | 17.686 
Total value of fish landed 34,415 | 22,083 315,012 | 807,072 


258,514 


NorE.—The above figures are subject to correction in the Annual Returns. The values given 
are the actual values returned by the local officers at each place. 


* Not distinguished previous to January Ist, 1890. 


1 
Bil 
| 
| Corre- 
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VI.—FisHery STatTistics.—ScoTLAND. 
of the Toran Quantity and Vatue of the Fisu returned, 
as landed on the Scotcn Coasrs during the Month of January 
1890, and the corresponding Month of the previous Year. 
sponding 
East | | West | otal ‘Month 
Coast. Coast. 
Shetland. previous 
Year. 
QUANTITY. 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwis. Owts. Cuts. 
Soles (Lemon Soles)- 620 17 637 724 
Turbot - 319 - 25 344 489 
33,267 2,094 2,805 88,166 48, 
Bl - - "507 2 769 1,368 
Flounder, Plaice, Brill ae: 4,991 162 951 6,104 9 
Haddock - ° ° ° 99,754 7,168 2,425 109,347 87,659 
Halibut - - - - 220 14 52 286 8 
Herrings - - - : 22,565 32 11,835 34,432 78,629 
Lin; - - 2,927 164 2,633 5,724 VAL 
Saith (Coal Fish) ° . 1 50 877 2,526 4,706 
Skate - 2,778 68 3,696 4,165 
Sparling - - - 7 1 8 5 
prats 951 951 675 
Torsk (Tusk) - - 13 13 
Whiting - - - - 5,617 _- 556 6,173 5,367 
All other, except shell fish - 7,775 1,647 9,767 10,477 
Total - : -| 183,982 11,401 24,159 219,542 250,196 
Shell fish :-— No. No. No. No. No. 
Crabs - 54,240 800 55,940 94,400 
Lobsters - - - 3,477 1,106 20,810 25,387 41,000 
Oysters 3,600 35,000 38,600 42,400 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
Clams - 2,769 12 2,781 2,149 
Mussels - 12,345 1,100 2,886 16,331 17,224 
Other shell fish - - 1,573 370 1,574 3,517 2,734 
VALUE. 
£ & £ £ £ 
Soles (Lemon Soles) 1,376 24 1,400 1,405 
Turbot - - 1,550 17 1,567 1,370 
Cod - - 16,201 493 1,181 17,875 17,730 
Eel - 342 1 371 
Flounder, Plaice, Brill - - 5,103 104 670 5,877 6, 
Haddock - - : 46,373 1,696 909 48,978 37,674 
Halibut - - - - 21 30 4 4 
Herrings 10,602 12 8,259 13,873 19507 
Ling - - 1,576 42 924 8,422 
Saith (Coal Fish) 323 6 189 518 
Skate - - . - 944 25 140 1,109 1,184 
Sparling - 17 8 25 
Spratis - 58 58 26 
ng - - 4, 
All other, except shell fish . 1,695 138 71 1,899 sie 
Total oo - - 88,744 2,533 8,178 99,455 94,864 
Shell fish :— 
Crabs - 278 - 2 4 
Lobsters 195 99 958 1,252 1,979 
Oysters - - - - 22 _- 156 178 
Clams - - - - 408 -- 2 410 347 
Mussels - - - . 793 55 157 1,005 1,062 
Other shellfish - . «© 196 51 296 543 447 
Total - 1,892 205 1,571 3,668 4,320 
Total value of fish landed 90,636 2,738 9,749 103,123 99,184 
Norte.—The above figures are subject to correction in the Annual Returns. a | 
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VIL—Fisuery StTatistTics.—IRELAND. 


Statement of the TotaL Quantity and Vatue of the Fis returned 
/ as landed on the Irtsu Coasts during the Month of January 1890, 
and the corresponding Month of the previous Year. 


Corre- 
j sponding 
i North East | South West Total Month 
- | Coast. | Coast. | Coast. * | ofthe 
previous 
Year. 
QUANTITY. 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cuts. 
Soles - = 104 13 73 190 
Turbot 47 16 22 85 124 
Total prime fish - - - 151 29 95 275 882 
Cod 97 2,414 143 612 3,266-| 6,642 
Haddock 217 1,069 25 119 1,430 1,982 
Hake - 257 26 13 296 1,148 
Sprats - 60 = 60 4,120 
iting 7 276 745 1,855 
All other, except shell fish - 731 2,196 468 532 3,927 4904 
Total -| 1,074 6,822 831 1,884 | 10,611 | 92,387 
Shell fish :— No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Crabs - 80 80 10,000 
Lobsters - 120 = “aie 695 
Cwts. OCwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
Other shell fish - - - 7 240 504 751 2,244 
VALUE. 
Soles 405 49 378 827 968 
Turbot - 191 49 296 446 
Total prime fish - - - 596 98 429 1,123 1,414 
63 1,298 86 225 1,672 8, 
dock - - 91 911 17 67 1096 vy 7 
219 18 14 251 527 
Herrings - 51 30 77 158 330 
Li 18 80 16 23 137 543 
Sprats - - 8 8 89 
Whiting 1 284 3 155 443 914 
All other, except shell fish - 99 1,703 185 278 2,265 1,085 
Total - - - 272 5,142 461 1,268 7,143 10,840 
Shell fish :— 
Crabs - 1 _ 1 50 
Lobsters - . . . 6 30 -- 22 58 144 
Oysters - 49 2 4 55 348 
er shellfish - 3 34 81 266 
Total - - - 7 82 36 70 195 808 
Total value of fish landed 279 5,224 497 1,338 7,338 11,448 


Notr.—The above figures are subject to correction in the Annual Returns. 


> 
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VIIL—Corron Returns.—January 1890. 


248 


Return of the Numser of Baxs of Corron Importep and Exrorten, 
ForwakpDeED from Ports to INLAND Towns, and RETURNED to 
Ports during the Month ended 31st January 1890, compared 
with the corresponding Month of the Year 1889. 


Month ended 31st January 


1890. 1889. 
Imports. 
No. No. 
American 897,972 376,249 
Brazilian 16,269 22,332 
Kast Indian 18,931 12,262 
Egyptian - 31,812 46,969 
Miscellaneous - - 5,798 4,571 
Total 470,782 462,383 
Exports. 
American - - - - 19,391 52,838 
Brazilian ° - 1,300 2,125: 
East Indian - - ~ 20,702 9,244 
Egyptian - - 961 1,844 
Miscellaneous - - - 1,205 1,797 
Total 43,559 67,848 


American « 
Brazilian 
East Indian - 
Egyptian 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


American 

Brazilian 
East Indian 
Egyptian - 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


ForRWARDED from Ports to INLAND 


Towns. 


307,575 323,985 
11,324 15,093 
17,422 12,375 
33,294 28,683 
14,133 14,080 

383,748 894,166 


ForwakpDEpD from INLAND 'Towns 


to Ports. 

184 180 
20 3 
ll 13 

215 196 


| 
| 
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Returns oF Imports AND EXPortTs. 


Statement of the Imports and Exports into and from the under- 
mentioned Counrrigs in the latest Month for which Returns 
have been received, with Aggregates for the period of the Year, 
including such latest Month. 


Note.—Rouble = 2s. ; Franc = 9,%,d. ; Milreis = 4s. 6d.; Lire = 9,%d. 
Drachme = 9,8,d.; Dollar = 4s. 2d. 


I.—Imports. 
Value for the Month, for Period of tho 
Name of Country. Month. | 
1889. | 1888. | 1889. | 1888, 

Oct. -| Roubles 31,662,000 | 32,294,000 328,201,000 286,201,000 
Russia in Europe { 

Nov. - » 32,026,000 | 32,377,000 360,227,000 818,572,000 
France - -| Dec, -| Frs. + 411,397,000 | 369,356,000 || 4,175,015,000 | 4,707,008,000 
Portugal - -| Sept. - | Milreis- 2,979,000 8,057,000 31,125,000 28,920,000 
Italy - -| Nov. -]| Lire 135,994,000 | 98,250,000 || 1,232,313,000 | 7,068,467,000 
Greece - - | Oct, -]| Drchms, 13,882,000 | 70,488,000 106,725,000 90,718,000 
United States -| Dec. Dollars 59,679,000 | 60,587,000 770,003,000 | 725,477,000 
British India* - Nov. | Rupees - 6,37,66,780 | 6,45,27,378 44,13,20,982 | 43,02,44,885 

If,—Exports. 

Oct. Roubles 69,458,000 | 75,503,000 633,037,000 | 657,459,000 
Russia in Europe { 

Nov. - * 64,572,000 | 67,846,000 697,609,000 719,305,000 
France - -| Dec. -| Frs. + 348,750,000 | 320,873,000 || 3,608,582,000 | 3,246,749,000 
Portugal ° - | Sept. -| Milreis- 1,956,000 1,899,000 17,449,000 17,646,000 
Italy - -| Nov. Lire 75,389,000 | 77,450,000 814,774.000 | 800,890,000 
Greece - | Oct. Drchms. 12,307,000 | 9,472,000 84,734,000 80,519,000 
United States -| Dec. -| Dollars- 97,034,000 | 85,756,000 827,250,000 | 691,761,000 
British India* -| Nov. - | Rupees- 7,85,30,032 | 6,89,97,353 | 63,06,44,682 | 56,88,49,378 

The above figures are subject to revision in the A l Returns. 


Notr.—The figures are those of the “special” imports and ex 
the United States and British India, where the figures are “ general.” 


rts, except inthe case of 
“Special ” means, in the 


case of imports, imports for home consumption, in the case of exports, exports of domestic 


produce and manufacture only. 
* The aggregate figures sre for the financial year commencing Ist April. 
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X.—ForeIGgN TRADE or Inpta. 


Imports and Exports into and from Bririsu INDIA. 


Imports from Foreign Exports to Foreign 


| 
Countries. Couutries.* 
| 
Eight Months ended Eight Months ended 
30th November 30th November 
| 1889, | 1888. | 1889. 1888. 
R. R. R. R. 
I.—Animals—living 17,72,295 22,16,195 5,838,257 715,044 


Il.—Articles of food and drink - 5,04,32,572 4,62,77,527 | 16,12,10,823 | 76,03,23,780 


111.—Metals, and manufactures of— 


A.—Hardware and cutlery 


(including plated-ware) - 68,938,896 91,138,437 63,681 52,304 
B.—Metals - 3,66,78,819 2,40,22,213 3.34,438 260,855 
C.—Machinery and mill-work 1,66,97,418 1 8,408 727 1,757 
D.—-Railway plant and 

rolling-stock (other than 

Government stores) - 1,11,77,388 1,81,28,978 


IV.—Chemicals, drugs, medicines 
and narcotics, and dyeing 
and tanning materials 79,25,781 72.23,909 | 8,56,09,774 | 8,37,58,408 


V.—Oils - - 1,70,29,239 139,138,720 39,84,325 29,30,049 


VI.—Raw materials and unmanu- 
factured articles - 2,62,47,089 2,62,97,802 | 25,84,05,263 | 20,84,72,202@ 


VIl.—Articles manufactured and 
partly manufactured— 


A.—Yarns and textile fabrics | 22,41,48,387 ¢2,75,79,608 6,92,45,399 6,25,39,208 
B.—Apparel - - 88,01,176 85,01,741 6,87,278 727,453 


C.—Other articles manu- 


factured - 8,55,21,972 8,46,17, 852 2,55,78,885 2,26,00,286 


TOTAL - | 44,13,20,982 | 43,02,44,885 | 60,37,03,800 | 54,23,76,946 


* Exports of Indian Produce and Manufacture only. 
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LIST OF DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR REPORTS. 


New 


Reports of the Annual Series, 1890, have been issued from Her Majesty’s 
Diplomatic and Consular Officers at the following places, and may be obtained from 
Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, East Harding Street, Fleet Street, E.C., &c. 

Price. 
Adrianople 


lid. 


hd 
4d. 
ad 
ad. 


The following Reports from Her Majesty’s Representatives abroad on subjects of 
general and commercial interest have also been issued, and may be obtained from 
the above-mentioned sources :— 

No. Price. 
152. Notes by Her Majesty’s Gonsal-Ganeet at Siesinse on a Consular tour 
in North Italy ~ - - 3d. 


158. Report on the Port of Vera Cruz and ihe works in: eee for its im- 
provement - - - 4d, 


Further Report on the Liquor Traffic Legislation in the United States - 23d. 


1 
633. Rome - - - - 
634. Santiago - i 
635. Tahiti - - = 
637. Mexico - - - - 
H 
154. 


q | 
il 
q 
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THE 


Board of Crave Journal 


oF 


TARIFF AND TRADE NOTICES 


AND 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMERCIAL INFORMATION, 


Vol. VIII. 


March 1890. 


IL—BOARD OF TRADE NOTICES. 


LICENCES FOR ForEIGN COMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS IN SWEDEN. 


A despatch, dated the 24th February, has been received at the 
Foreign ffice from Sir F, R. Plunkett, Her Majesty’s Minister 
at Stockholm, calling attention to the fact that the notice issued 
by the Foreign Office and published at page 127 of the Board of 
Trade Journal for February, refers only to the regulations for 
the issuing of certificates to foreign commercial travellers in 
Sweden, and not to Sweden and Norway as specified therein. 


Tur Prorosep BELGIAN EXHIBITION IN LONDON. 


A communication has been received at the Board of Trade 
from the Foreign Office, transmitting copy of a note from Baron 
Solvyns, Belgian Ambassador at this Court, stating that the 
Belgian Exhibition proposed to be held in London this year will 
not take place. 


Tur BULGARIAN GOVERNMENT AND CERTIFICATES OF 
ORIGIN. 


The following is an extract from a circular issued by the 
Foreign Office to Chambers of Commerce on the 28th February, 
with respect to certificates of origin for goods exported to 
Bulgaria :— 

Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General at Sofia has reported 
the result of inquiries he has made respecting the requirements 
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of the Bulgarian Customs authorities with regard to certificates 
of origin. There seems reason to think that these documents 
will not always be required, but as a matter of precaution it may 
be useful to be provided with them, especially in the case of 
goods similar to continental manufactures. The Bulgarian 
Government wish that certificates of origin should be ovtained 
from either the chief Customs authority or else from the chief 
magistrate at the place of export, and that they should be 
legalised by the British consular officer at the place of importa- 
tion. It is stated that a cargo of cochineal recently received at 
Philippopoli from London was admitted on a certificate of origin 
from the Lord Mayor. 


Notices TO OwNERS AND CAPTAINS OF VESSELS 
NAVIGATING THE DANUBE. 


The following is a copy of a warning recently issued by the 
European Commission of the Danube :— 

The European Commission of the Danube again draws the 
attention of owners and masters of vessels to the necessity (in the 
interest of the shipping in general) of providing vessels which 
ascend the Danube with all the apparatus conducive to their 
steering properly, such, for instance, as steam stearing gear and 
auxiliary rudders for vessels over 200 ft. long. 

The Commission reminds captains of the responsibility they 
incur in case of accidents (see Art. 30, par. 1; Art. 66, par. 1, 
and Articles 69 and 70 of the Regulations of Navigation and 
Police applicable to the Lower Danube), and that in case a vessel 
happens to strand so as to bar the navigable channel, extreme 
measures may be taken, Under all circumstances the captain is 
responsible for all damage done by his vessel, and should his 
vessel not be provided with the apparatus above mentioned, the 
excuse that she would not answer her helm will never be 
admitted. 


The following is a copy of a further notice issued to captains 
of steamers by the European Commission of the Danube :— 

The organisation ‘of gratuitous river pilotage. which has been 
carried out by the European Commission of the Danube since the 
commencement of the year 1888, and which is of benefit to all 
vessels over 200 tons, frequently obliges the chief river pilot and 
his agents to send pilots (whose presence in the different ports is 
necessary if the service is to be properly carried on) from Braila 
or Galatz to Toultcha and Sulina, and vice versd. 

As the only motive for these journeys is the requirements of 
the shipping, whese great interest it is to find a sufficient number 
of pilots always at its disposal as soon as possible, the companies 
carrying on a periodical service, and the greater part of the 
vessels belonging to private owners, have, immediately on being 
asked, given free passages under good conditions to such pilots as 
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presented a ticket granted by the chief pilot or one of his agents. 
Some merchant steamers, however, while granting free passages, 
only allow the pilots to be on the deck, where from time to time 
they have to pass the night sleeping on bundles of iron and 
exposed to the inclemency of the weather. 

Several cases of this summary method of procedure having been 
reported by the inspector during the recent period of great 
activity, which has necessitated the pilots being sent backwaris 
and forwards incessantly by every possible means, and the health 
of the men who were so treated having been affected, the Com- 
mission thinks it necessary to call the attention of captaius of 
steamers to the facts, and to remind them that river pilots, whose 
gratuitous services are a source of benefit to all the shipping, have 
a right to proper protection from the weather on board vessels on 
which a passage is given them on their presenting a regular ticket. 


DANUBE NAVIGATION DUES. 


The following is a statement of the navigation dues now levied 
at the Soulina mouth of the Danube under Protocol No. 466 of 
the European Commission of the Danube, which was signed by 
the delegates cf the various European States at Galatz on the 
19th November last :— 

Art. 1. Every sailing or steam vessel, and every transport, 
without exception, entering the port of Soulina in ballast, and 
clearing also in bajlast, will only pay 16 centimes per ton register. 

The following are not subjected to any dues :—- 

1. War vessels. 

2. Vessels exempt by reason of their tonnage. 

3. Tugs, when not engaged in towing. 

Art. 2. Boats taking in or discharging cargo at Soulina or 
above, pay for cach register ton the following dues :— 

For Boats loading — 
Exclusively at Soulina. Above. 


Frs. Frs. 
201 to 400 - - 0°55 1:10 
401 to 600 - ~ - O75 1°30 
601 to 800 - - 110 1°70 
801 to 1,000 - - 1°20 1°80 
More than 1,000 - - 1°25 1:90 


Art. 3. Mail boats performing a regular passenger service will 
benefit by a reduction of 60 per cent. on the rates provided by 
Art. 2. 

Art. 4. Every sailing or steam vessel, excepting the passenger 
and mail boats mentioned in Art. 3, will pay, on its first voyage 
each year in the Danube, the whole of the dues which will be 
applicable to it by the provisions of the present tariff. 

For each of the following voyages which it will make during 
the same year, it will pay only 85 per cent. of the whole dues. 


A? 
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Art. 5. Boats loading in the roadstead of Soulina will pay 
100 frenes of fixed due; and the lighters (schlepps) carrying their 
cargo to them, and not exempt by reason of their tonnage, will 
pay 55 centimes per ton register. 


Art. 6. Every boat entering Soulina and not clearing thence 
within a period of 12 months, is liable to the whole ot the dues 
provided by Articles 1 and 2. 

The guarantee of a known solvent person residing in the port 
of Soulina may be substituted for the deposit of these dues. 


Art. 7. Every timber raft quitting the port of Soulina for the 
sea pays a fixed navigation due, the amount of which is determined 
in francs and centimes by the following table :— 


| Dues to be paid by Timber Rafts having a Draught of Water 
| 


Timber Rafts of | Exceeding 
a Width Of 10 ft. | 
ft. but} | | asf. | 14 ft. | 15 ft 
under. | less than to to to to to 
11 ft. 12 ft. | 13 ft. | 14 ft. | 15 ft. | 16 ft. 
Less than 40 ft. - | 80 120 160 200 240 280 | 320 
From 40 to 49 ft. | 160 160 | 200 240 | 280 | 320 | 360 
» 50to 59 ft. | 240 240 | 240 280 320 360 | 400 
» 60 to 69 ft. 320 | 320 , 320 820 360 | 400 | 440 
70 ft. and over - 400 400 | 400 | 400 400 440 | 480 
| 


Timber rafts and floats having a greater draught of water than 
16 ft. pay, in addition to the dues specified in the last column of the 
preceding table, an additional tax of 40 franes per foot or fraction 
of a foot exceeding a 16-ft. draught of water. 

The thickness of the trees furming the raft is included in the 
measurement of the draught of water, and the width serving as a 
basis for the taxation is the maximum width of the timber float. 
These dimensions are measured in English feet. 


TENDERS FOR SUPPLYING CORUNNA WITH WATER. 


The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs has been informed 
by Her Majesty’s Consul at Corunna that tenders for a contract 
for supplying that town with water will be received by the Town 
Council up to the 18th March. Further particulars can be obtained 
on application to the Commercial Department, Foreign Office, 


Whitehall, 5.W. 
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STATE OF THE SKILLED Laspour MARKET. 


The following memorandum has been prepared for the Board 
of Trade Journal by the Libour Correspon lent to the Board of 
Trade :— 

Twenty-three trade unions have this month sent in returns as 
to the state of employment among their members, and these may 
he taken as fairly representative of the general skilled trades of 
the kingdom. 

These societies report a total membership of 221,001, of which 
the number out of work is but 3,196, as against 3,421 for the 
previous month, and as against 4,831 for the corresponding month 
of last year. The improvement on the month is therefore so slight 
as to be of no importance. It may, indeed, be assumed that 
further improvement is almost impossible, and that those reported 
out of work represent merely a floating proportion of unemployed 
out of work for merely 2 few days ata time, an element which 
can never entirely disappear in any possible state of the labour 
market. The smallness of this proportion is best seen waen it is 
put into per-centage. Last month the proportion out of work 
was but 1°44, this month it is but 1°40, and a year ago it was 2°8. 
It should also be borne in mind that these figures include a con- 
siderable number of men who are on strike, and are not, therefore, 
unemployed in the ordinary sense of the term. 

Trade, however, continues to be in a very disturbed condition ; 
some old disputes remain unsettled, and others of considerable 
importance seem likely to assume serious shipe. During the 
month not less than 83 actual strikes have-been noted. OF these 
21 have been in the textile trades, 21 in the various branches of 
the iron, engineering, and shipbuilding trades, 12 ainong dock 
labourers, 11 in the building trades, 4 in the coal trade, and the 
balance among miscellaneous industries. Of the 23 unions report- 
ing, 18 state that trade is “ very good,” 2 that it is “good,” and 
3 “ moderate.” 

The building trades are b>:zoming busy again, and the exzep- 
tional activity of the coal, iron, steel, shipbuilding, engineering, and 
other cognate industries is fully maintained. The printing and 
book trades also indicate improvement, but the textile trades only 
show a moderate am unt of activity anl cannot fairly be said to 
be having a good share of the general prosperity. 
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IL—QUARANTINE NOTICES. 


PORTUGAL. 


The following is copy of a telegram, dated February 12th, from 
Her Majesty’s Minister at. Lisbon :—* Following received from 
* Keene:—Small-pox broken out at Madeira; local authorities 
still give clean bills of health; my intention is to notify on bills 
“ of health issued by me.” 


SPAIN. 

A despatch, dated the 27th February, from Her Majesty’s 
Representative at Malaga, intimates that precautionary measures 
will be taken as regards all ships coming from the Chinese Empire, 
Persian Gulf, Tonquin and ports of the Red Sea in Asia; Tampa, 
Guayaquil, Florida, Mississippi, and Alabama, Pinta, Trufillo, and 
Corumba in America, Lamboanga, Tariac, Nulla Eceja, Panipanga, 
Pangasinan, Jayabas, Morong, and Lambales in Oceania. The 
ports of Brazil lying to the north of Paraguay are considered as 
suspected. These steps are considered necessary in consequence 
of the alleged existence of cholera, vellow fever, and ‘plague in 
those parts. 


AustTriA-HuNGaky. 


The Buard of Trade have received, through the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, a despatch, dated the 18th February, 
from the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador at this Court, intimating 
that, in consequence of the satisfactory sanitary condition of 
Mesopotamia and Bassorah, the medical visits imposed vn arrivals 
by sea from Mesopotamia and Bassorah have been abolished, and 
the orders issued with the Government circular of the 22nd August 
1889, have been repealed. 


Matra. 


The Board of Trade have received, through the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, copies of notices, dated February 12th, from 
the Governor of Malta, intimating that the restrictions enacted 
by Government notice of 19th June 1889, on arrivals from Syra, 
have been discontinued, and that arrivals from all ports in the 
kingdom of Italy are subjected to medical inspection. 

The Board of Trade have received, through the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, a copy of a notice, dated February 27th, 
1890, from the Governor of Malta, intimating that the restrictions 
enacted by Government Notice No. 6 of the 13th January last, on 
arrivals from Trieste, have been discontinued. 

It is also notified that Government Notices No. 214 of 6th 
December, and 217 of 19th December 1889, are revoked, and that 
the importation of the following articles from any of the countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean are forbidden:—Vine shoots, 
grapes, leaves, roots, or any other part of the vine plant, poles or 
supports of any kind used in the cultivation of vines, plants, 
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shrubs, and trees of all sorts, and anv part, flower, or fruit thereof, 
vegetable earth or vegetable or dried manure. It is also prohibited 
to land, except by special permission from the collector of 
Customs, similar products reported as coming from other countries. 
The dried fruit of the vine and other dry fruits may be imported, 
provided the fruit has been carefully picked from the stalks, and 
that no other part of the plant is introduced. 


MAURITIUS. 


The Board of Trade have received, through the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, information to the effect that the following 
amendments have been made in the existing regulations for 
Mauritius relating to quarantine :— 

“1. The cargo of any vessel, which shall come from an infected 
port, or which shall have communicated, otherwise than by signal, 
with any infected vessel or place, shall be fumigated externally, 
previous to disembarkation, by sulphurous acid gas for a period 
from 3 to 24 hours. 

“2. When, however, there shall have been on board one or 
more cases of cholera, or other contagious disease, whatever may 
have been the number of cases on the departure of the vessel, as 
per bills of health, the disinfection of the cargo will be made 
according to Articles 5, 6, and 7, but only after the cargo shall 
have been disinfected externally by fumigation, by means of 
sulphurous acid gas during three hours at least in the vessel itself.” 


OFFICE NOTICES, 


MAILs FoR THE WeEst AND SoutH-WestT Coasts oF AFRICA, 


The following statement shows the ports of call for the mail 
packets leaving Liverpool for the West and South-west coasts of 
Africa during the remainder of the month of March 1890 :— 

Saturday, 15th March.—Grand Canary, Goree, Dakar, Bathurst, 
Sierra Leone, Sherbro, Grand Bassa, Kroo Coast, Half Jack, 
Cape Coast Castle, Salt Pond, Accra, Addah, Lagos, Forcados, 
Benin, and New Calabar. 

Saturday, 22nd March.——Madeira, Teneriffe, Grand Canary, 
Sierra Leone, Sherbro, Monrovia, Kroo Coast, Grand Bassam, 
Cape Coast Castle, Accra, Quitta, Lagos or Forcados, Brass, 
Akassa, and Opobo. 

Wednesday, 26th March.—Grand Canary, Sierra Leone, Kroo 
Coast, Accra, Bonny, Old Calabar, St. Thomas, Eloby, Gaboon, 
Loango, Black Point, Landana, Congo, Ambrizette, Kinsembo, 
Ambriz, and Loanda. 

Saturday, 29th Mareh.—Grand Canary, Goree, Dakar, Bathurst, 
Sierra Leone, Sherbro, Grand Bassa, Kroo Coast, Half Jack, 
Cape Coast Castle, Salt Pond, Accra, Addah, Lagos, Forcados, 
Benin, and New Calabar. 
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IV.—TARIFF CHANGES AND CUSTOMS 
REGULATIONS. 


Russia. 


Regulations affecting Imports of Patent Food for Infants, 

In reply to an inquiry as to the proper classification in the 
Russian Customs tariff of Savory and Moore’s Food for 
Infants, Sir R. B. D. Morier, Her Majesty’s Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg, in ‘a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 15th 
February, says :— 

“The patent food for infants is not mentioned in the list of 
medicaments, the importation of which ito Russia is permitted, 
nor is it included in the list of medicaments specially prohibited. 

“¢ Nutritive flour’ (farine alimentaire), which is generally 
classed as a patent medicine, may be imported into Russia with 
the special authorisation of the Medical Department, but on the 
condition that the packets sent are accompanied by a detailed 
description of the elements of which the preparation is composed.” 


The Importation of Patent Medicines. 


According to the Journal de la Chambre /e Commerce de Con- 
stantinople, the import into Russia of patent medicines can only 
be effected conformably to Art. 310 of the Medical Regulations 
and Art. 151 of the Customs tariff, upon the authorisation of the 
Medical Council of the Ministry of the Lnterior, in conjunction 
with the Ministry of Finance. 

The Medical Council only examines patent medicines to which 
the inventors have attached the detailed description of the various 
parts of which the medicine is composed. 


Russta —F INLAND. 
Changes in Customs Tariff. 
Note-—Kilogramme = 2-204 lbs. avoirdupois. 


Mr. J. Michell, Her Majesty's Consul at St. Petersburg, in a 
report to the Foreign Office dated the 12th February, says :— 

According to information supplied by Mr. Vice-Consul 
Cooke, of Helsingfors, the Imperial Finnisn Seaate has ordered 
the following changes in the Finnish Customs t witf:— 

1. The duty on Chilian saltpetre imported into the Grand 
Duchy during the year 1890, should n> instructions to the contrary 
intervene, to be fixe | at 20 penni per 100 kilogeammes. 
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2. Signal rockets to be used on Finnish steamers are henceforth 
to pay a duty at the rate of 25 penni per kilogramme. 

3. The duty on saccharine to be in future at the rate of 150 
marks per kilogramme. 


Russra.—Cavucasus. 
Duty on Exports of Walnut and Palm Wood. 


Note—Poud = 36 Ibs. avoirdupois. Rouble = 100 copecks = 
3s, 2d. 


Sir R. B. D. Morier, Her Majesty’s Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg, writing to the Foreign Office on the 4th February, 
transmits an extract from the Journal de St. Pétersbourg of the 
same date, stating that for the future trunks of walnut and 
palm trees exported from the Caucasus will have to pay an 
export duty of 50 copecks per poud (36 lbs, avoirdupois). 


GERMANY. 
Temporary Admission of Packages. 


The Moniteur Officiel du Commerce for the 13th February 
says that by the terms of a decision recently given by the 
German Federal Council, materials used for the packing of 
articles introduced into Germany under the temporary admission 
régime will be, in future, treated as ordinary merchandise and 
subjected to the taxes applying to them, if they are not re- 
exported with the products which they serve to cover. The 
same regulations apply in regard to articles used for the 
packing of materials and utensils intended for the construction 
of ships, and which can be admitted as such free into the Imperial 
territory. 


DWITZERLAND AND BELGIUM. 


Conclusion of Commercial Treaty. 


The Swiss Official Journal publishes the -text of the com- 
mercial treaty concluded between Switzerland and Belgium on 
the 3rd July last. This treaty was ratified by Belgium on the 
1st December, by Switzerland on the 9th December, and came 
into force on the 29th December 1889. 
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SWITZERLAND. 
Classification of Articles in Customs Tariff. 
Note.—Quintal = 220°4 lbs. avoirdupois. France = 9,6,d. 


The following decisions affecting the classification of articles 
in the Swiss Customs tariff were given by the Swiss Customs 
authorities in the month of January :— 

Water of chloride of zine—Category 17. Duty, 1 frane per 
quintal. 

Liquid carbolic acid in receptacles of wrought iron.— Category 
18. Duty, 2 franes per quintal. This article was formerly in 
Category 9a, and paid a duty of 7 francs per quintal. 

Material for hectographs is no longer included in Category 27. 

Sheet-iron scaled, even when two angles only per sheet are 
cut off, the angles cut of having the form of a right-angled 
triangle with two sides equal, and the third 10 centimetres. 
—Category 122. Duty, 1 frane 70 cents. per quintal. 

Fats serving for food not distinguished, cocoa fat (cocoa-nut 
oil, cocoa butter, cocoa-nut fat, cocoa fat), purified.—Category 188. 
Duty, 7 francs per quintal. 

In Category 259 the words “not purified” are added after 
“eocoa butter (cocoa-nut fat).” 

Linoleum tapestry (lincrusta).---Category 312. Duty, 20 franes 
per quintal. 


FRANCE. 
Recent Customs Decisions. 


Acvording to a circular issued by the French Customs autho- 
rities, railroad velocipedes with cast-iron tyres and wooden seats 
and platforms are to pay duty as tramway cars at the rates of 
20 francs and 25 frances per 100 kilogrammes, according as they 
are intended for railways of broad or narrow gauge. 

By the terms of the Presidential decree of the 27th December 
last, the period of prohibition for salmon fishing is fixed from the 
30th September exclusively to the 10th January inclusively, 
instead of the 20th October to the 31st January. In conformity 
with Article 5 of the Law of the 21st May 1865, the prohibition 
of this fish for importation, exportation, and transit is conse- 
quently carried back to the dates of the 30th September and 10th 
January. According to the regulations respecting the fishery police, 
fish coming from ponds and reservoirs may be imported during the 
periol of probibition, provided that they are accompanied by 
certificates of origin delivered by the authorities at the place of 
extraction. 
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New Tonnage Due at Dieppe. 


The French Journal Officiel of the 21st February publishes a 
Presidential decree, dated the 19th February, authorising the 
Dieppe Chamber of Commerce to contract a loan of 130,000 franes 
to meet the expenses incurred in connexion with the establishment 
of a system of tugs. In order to raise funds for the repvyment 
of loan and interest, the Chamber has conceded to it the privilege 
of levying a tonnage due of 4 centimes per ton measurement on 
French or foreign vessels entering with cargo or eutering to take 
in cargo at Dieppe. 


New Pilotage Dues at Ouistreham and Caen. 


Mr. J. A. Crowe, Her Majesty’s Commercial Attaché at Paris, 
in a report to the Foreign Office, dated the 4th February, 
encloses cupies of a decree altering the pilotage dues payable on 
ships entering the port of Ouisireham and ascending the Orne to 
Caen. 

By this decree the charges for vessels of all tonnage are 
increased, and an additional due is levied on the vessels of nations 
which, as in the case of Italy, are not assimilated to French. 


FRANCE.—ALGERIA. 
New Tonnage Due at Philippeville, 


The Journal Officiel of the 4th February publishes a decree of 
the French Presidem, authorising the Chamber of Commerce of 
Philippeville (Algeria) to contract a loan to cover the expenses 
incurred for the improvement of the port works. To provide for 
the liquidation of this loan, the Chamber of Commerce is authorised 
to levy at the ports of Philippeville and Stora a tonnage due of 
36 centimes per ton measurement on any French or foreign vessel 
entering with cargo or entering to load. This due will, however, 
be reduced to 17 centimes per ton for the passenger steamers of 
those navigation companies serving the ports regularly and at 
least once a month. 


PortTuGAL. 


Prohibition of Imports of pre- Victorian Sovereigns. 


Mr. G. G. Petre, Her Majesty’s Minister at Lisbon, in a 
despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 24th February, encloses 
copy of a decree of the Portuguese Government, under which the 
future importation of pre- Victorian sovereigns into Portugal will 
be prohibited. 
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Modification of Import Duty on Corn. 


In a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 28th February 
last, Mr. G. G. Petre, Her Majesty’s Minister at Lisbon, forwards 
copy of a decree published in the Diario do Governo, by which 
the duty on foreign corn imported into Portugal is fixed at 16 reis 
(0°85d.) per kilogramme (2°204 Ibs. avoir.) from and after the date 
of publication of the decree (28th February). 


SPAIN. 
The Customs Application of the Duties on Jute Yarn. 


A communication, bearing date the 8th February, has been 
received from the Foreign Office, transmitting a translation of a 
Royal Spanish order, dated the 31st December, respecting the 
duties on jute yaras in Spain. The following is a copy of the 
translation in question :— 

In view of the case instituted by the Central Board of Customs 
in order to establish what article of the tariff ought to be applied 
to certain thick jute yarns to which his Excellency the British 
Ambassador has called the attention of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in a note transmitted to this ministry by the Ministry of 
State: 

In view of the samples forwarded to this office of the jutes in 
question, and of the antecedents regarding this matter :-— 

As it appears that various Royal Orders have established that 
the stated yarns should pay as cordage, as though it is true that 
they may be employed in the manufacture of sackcloth, packeloth, 
an‘ other coarse textiles, they may, nevertheless, through their 
sufficient strength, be employed as cords : 

Considering that it is convenient to establish for the proper 
application of the tariff which are the jute yarns which ought to 
pay by Article 129, and which ought to be considered as cordage 
and pay by Article 122; it has been ordained :— 

Ist. That jute, when twisted into one sole thread, the thickness 
of which may be equal to or less than No.1 of the English 
numeration, is to be considered yarn, and as cord when its 
thickness may exceed that number. 


Qnd. That in order to ascertain the number which is to be 
applied to jute yarn, a certain number of metres of the yarn be 
taken and multiplied by the factor 165 (the number of centi- 
grammes which a metre of No. 1 jute yarn weighs) and the 
product divided by the number of centigrammes which the assayed 
metres of yarn may weigh, the quotient being the number of that 


yarn. 
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GREECE, 


Concession for Importation of Potatoes. 


A despatch, dated the 29th January, has been received at the 
Foreign Office from Sir E. Monson, Her Majesty’s Minister at 
Athens, enclosing translation of a decree dated 11th (23rd) 
January, authorising the Lake Copais Drainage Company to 
import potatoes from England, thus excepting the company in 
this particular from the regulations of the Royal decree of 
January 24th, 1880. The following is a copy of the translation 
in question :— 

Art. 1. It is permitted to the company for the drainage of 
Lake Copais during a space of time not exceeding six months 
from the promulgation of the present decree, to import direct 
from England up to 1,000 okes (2,750 Ibs.) of potatoes in wooden 
cases and through the port of Pireus. 

Art. 2. The cases shall be opened and the potatoes in them 
disinfected, under the supervision of a committee formed from the 
Custom collector and health officer at the Pireus, and the 
chief of the section of agriculture at the Department of the 
Interior. 


BULGARIA, 
Imposition of Octroi Duties. 


The Sobranjé, says the Révue de I Crient, has voted a resolution 
according to which goods imported into the country wili be 
chargeable with an octroi duty of 5 per cent. ad valorem, for the 
benetit of the commune upon whose territory the merchandise is 
imported. The representatives of Austria-Hungary, Italy, and 
i‘rance have protested to the Bulgarian Government against this 
resolution, which increases to 134 per cent. the import duty of 
84 per cent. which Bulgaria is authorised to levy according to the 
treaties. 


Eq@ypt. 


Commercial Convention with United Kingdom. 


According to the new commercial convention recently concluded 
with Egypt, the under-mentioned goods, the produce or manu- 
facture of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and [reland, shall 
pay, on importation into Egypt, duty not exceeding 10 per cent. 
ad valorem, viz. :— 


1. Metais, raw, partially manufactured and wholly manufactured, 
including machinery and parts thereof, agricultural machines and 
implements, railway and tramway carriages and engines, hard ware 
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and all articles of which metals (except gold or silver) are the 
principal component. 


2. Cutlery, ordinary, that is to say, with handles of any material 
_except gold, silver, pearl, or tortoise-sbell. 


3. Yarns, threads, cordage, and cables, nets, velvets, and all 
other fabrics, plain, openwork, or fancy, unbleached, bleached, 
printed or dyed, manufactured from any vegetable fibre, such as 
cotton, jute, flax, hemp, rhea, palm, aloe or the like. 


4. Yarns and fabrics as enumerated in Class 3, manufactured 
from wool, worsted, mohair, vicuna, camel hair, or any animal 
fibre except silk. 


. 5. Mixed fabrics of the materials enumerated in Classes 3 and 
4, and also with an admixture of silk or waste silk not exceeding 
20 per cent. in weight of the whole fabric. 


The Egyptian Government preserves an absolute right 
respecting the taxation of all other articles. ‘The regulations and 
tarifications of such other articles shall be applicable to British 
subjects. under the same conditions as to natives or to foreigners 
the most favoured in that respect. 

The duties ad valorem levied in Egypt on goods the produce or 
manufacture of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Treland shall be calculated on the value at the place of shipment 
or purchase of the object imported, with the addition of the cost 
of transport, including insurance, necessary for the importation 
into Egypt as far as the port of discharge. 

For the levying of these duties the importer shall make a 
written declaration at the Custom house, stating the description 
of the goods imported and their value at the port of discharge. 

The Customs may further, in contested cases, insist on the 
production of all the documents which should accompany 
consignments of merchandise, such as invoices, policies of 
insurance, correspondence, &e. 

If the Custom house authorities shall be of opinion that the 
declared value is insufficient, they shall be at liberty to take the 
goods on paying to the importer the price declared by him, with 
an addition of 5 per cent. This payment, together with the 
restitution of any duty which may have been levied upon such 

ods, shall be made within the 15 days following the declaration. 

The said authorities shall also have the right of taking the 
duties in kind. In order to take the duties in kind the Customs 
shall have the right of selecting the articles according to their 
declared value until the amount due to them shall be reached. 


6. Coal. 

7. Indigo. 
8. Rice. 

9, Oil-seeds. 
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Unitep States. 
Recent Customs Decisions. 


The following decisions affecting the classification of articles 
in the Customs tariff and the application of the Customs law of 
the United States have recently been given by the United States 
Customs authorities :— 

Barrels, bottles, &c. for use in a manufacturing warehouse are 

not free of duty. 

Embroidered linen handkerchiefs are dutiable at the rate of 
35 per cent. ad valorem under the provision in Schedule J. 
(T. I., 334) for handkerchiefs or other manufactures of flax 

or of which flax . . . is the component material 
of chief value, not specially provided for in this Act. 

Goods known commercially as flannels made of a cotton and 
wool warp, with a woollen filling, are dutiable as flannels at the 
rate of 24 cents per pound, and 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

So-called “salol” is dutiable as a chemical compound under 
the provision in the Tariff Act of March 3, 1883 (T. L., 92), for 
“all chemical compounds . . . not specially enumerated or 
provided for.” 

So-called pepto-fer falls within the provisions of paragraph 
99 T. L, new, for proprietary preparations. 


So-called furs permanently sewed together in the shape of 


crosses for lining cloaks, Xc., and as coats nearly completed, are 
dutiable at the rate of 30 per cent. ad valorem under the provision 
in Schedule N. (‘T. I., 435) for “fur, articles made of, and not 
specially enumerated or provided for in this Act.” 

Sardinian earth being an earth possessing tinctorial properties 
and identified as an ochery earth is dutiable under the provision in 
T. I. 89 at the rate of one-half cent per pound, 

On the exportation of so-called painted and embossed sheet 
iron, manufactured from imported plain sheet iron, a drawback 
will be allowed equal in amount to the duty paid on the imported 
iron used in the manufacture, less the legal retention of 10 per 
cent. ‘The weight of the sheet iron so used must be stated in the 
export entry, ‘and the we ight of the exported article will be 

ascertained and reported by the United States weigher. 

Imported hay for use as food for cattle while en route abroad 
on foreign ships must pay duty prior to clearance of vessel. 

Articles for the construction, equipment, or repair of vessels are 
exempt from duty. Earthenware is not included among such. 

Glass mosaic pictures are not entitled to free entry as regalia, 
&e. for churches. 

On the exportation of so-called © agate iron-ware,” manufactured 
by the Lalance and Grosjean Mannfacturing Company, ot Wood- 
~ haven, N.Y., from imported sheet iron, a drawback will be 
aliowed equal i in amount to the duty paid on the imported material 
used in the manufacture, less the legal retention of 10 per cent. 
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The quantity of the material so used will be determined by adding 
to the weight of the sheet iron blanks entering into the manu- 
facture, as specified in the schedule prepared by the manufacturers, 
and duly verificd by affidavit, dated September 30th, 1889, the 
following per-centages of said weights, viz. :— 

Add for wastage in cutting: All circular blanks, 214 per cent. ; 
all oval blanks, 11 per cent. 

Add for wastage in stamping: All circular blanks for milk 
boilers, 20 per cent.; all circular blanks for Berlin and convex 
saucepans, and stovepots and saucepots, 16 per cent.; and all 
circular blanks for all other stamped goods, 8 per cent. 

Deduct for value of scrap resulting from finishing all blanks, 
“spun” and trimmed,” 1} per cent. 

The manufacturer’s oath to the export entry must set forth 
that the articles named in the entry were made from blanks of 
sizes and weights shown in exhibit in said schedule, which is 
marked exhibit A, and is forwarded under another cover. 

On the exportation of so-called lithographic tin-plates manu- 
factured by S. A. Ilsley and Co., of Brooklyn, N.Y., from 
imported tin-plates, a drawback will be allowed equal in amount 
to the duty paid on the imported plates used in the manufacture, 
less the legal retention cf 10 per cent. The quantity of the plates 
so used will be determined by deducting from the net weight of 
the exported articles 4,6, per cent. of such net weight. 

Articles for equipment of American vessels engaged in foreign 
trade are not exempt from duty. 

On the exportation of embossed-tin cuspidores, manufactured 
by David Block, of New York, wholly from imported tin-plates, 
a drawback will be allowed equal in amount to the duty paid on 
the imported material used in the manufacture, less the legal 
retention of 10 per cent. ‘The quantity of the material so used 
will be determined by adding to the net weight of the exported 
cuspidores 33 per cent. of such weight. 

Bags and barrels containing wood ashes are treated as non- 
dutiable coverings. 


BRaZIL. 
Measures for Repression of Smuggling. 


Mr. H. Wyndham, Her Majesty’s Minister at Rio de Janeiro, 
in a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 5th February, 
with reference to the Government measures for the repression 
of smuggling in Brazil and the adjustment of Customs duties in 
the province of Rio Grande do Sul, says :— 

The Diario Official of the 3rd instant publishes a decree signed 
by the chief of the Provisional Government and countersigned by 
the Ministers of Finance and of Justice, ordering the crime of 
smuggling to be punished throughout the Republic as heavily 
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as is that of coining false money, and introducing extraordinary 
measures for the repression of the contraband trade which is 
carried on to a large extent on the southeri frontier of the 
State of Rio Grande do Sul. 

By the same decree all export duties are abolished in that 
State on national goods and products, and a gradual increase of 
duties is established in the special tariff which was put into 
force there on the 9th March 1889, until it is on a par with the 
general tariff of the Republic. 


CHILI. 
Consular Invoices. 


The Moniteur Belge for the 8th February, says that merchandise 
consigned to Chili need not be accompanied by consular invoices. 


GUATEMALA. 
Fine for Non-Production of Consular Invoice. 


The Moniteur Belge for the 19th February last has the following 
notice :— 

Foreign merchandise shipped to Guatemala must be accompanied 
by a consular invoice; in default of this document the importer 
is liable to a fine of 10 per cent. of the amount of the valuation of 
the goods made by the Customs administration. An original 
invoice is also required as laid down by the Presidential decree of 
the 6th November 1889. 


Bouivia. 
Regulations affecting Consular Invoices, 


The Moniteur Belge for the 8th February last publishes the 
following decision of the Bolivian Customs authorities :— 

It is not indispensable that merchandise consigned to Bolivia 
should be accompanied by consular invoices, unless the exporter 
is called upon to prove that the goods enter into the category of 
articles coming from Peru or Chili, and which are exempt from 
duty in virtue of the commercial treaties concluded between these 
countries and Bolivia. 
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KOREA AND JAPAN. 


Conclusion of a Reciprocal Treaty. 


A correspondent, writing to the Chinese Times, says :— 

It is said that the Soverigns of the two States—Korea and 
Japan—being desirous of causing rapid development of commerce 
between their respective countries have, through special secret 
envoys, arranged to conclude and publish a reciprocity treaty, 
which stipulates as follows :— 

I.—His Majesty the King of Korea will issue a decree granting 
permission for the export of red ginseng to Japan upon payment 
of 20 per cent. duty ad valorem. 

II.—a. His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Japan will 
sanction a rule, whereby the import of red ginseng from Korea 
shall pass all Custom houses in his dominions upon payment of 
3 per cent. duty ad valorem. 

b. All cotton piece goods exported from Japan, upon which 
import duty has been paid in Japan, shall be allowed to pass the 
Custom houses in Japan free of duty when such goods are 
exported to Korea, and said import duty shall be refunded. 

ITI.—His Majesty the King of Korea will issue a decree 
ordaining that in future all cotton piece goods imported from 
Japan shall be allowed to enter his kingdom upon payment of 
5 per cent. duty, instead of 73 per cent. as heretofore. 

IV.—On and after the first day of the first moon of next year 
the Port of Ping Yang, in the province of the same name, shall 
be open to international commerce under the same rules as now 
regulate commerce at Chemulpo, Poosan, and Wonsan. 

The London and China Telegraph in its issue of the 8th 
February has the following comments on the treaty :-- 

Red ginseng has always been a prohibited export from which 
the King has derived but little profit, for the reason that large 
quantities of it have been smuggled out of this country annually ; 
and the so-called legitimate trade in it has been carried on by 
those favoured few who, by bribery, are allowed to “ bring up the 
rear” of the tribute bearers in their annual migrations to Peking. 
Now, however, by the wise measures to be adopted, the Treasury 
will net at least 200,000 dolls. per annum from this source alone, 
while the duty on red ginseng is sufficiently high to maintain the 
proper value of such a highly-prized commodity. By the opening 
of Ping Yang too, trade, and consequently revenue, should receive 
a great fillip. Again, the chief imports to Korea consist of 
Manchester goods (shirtings, lawns, &c.), which form the chief 
article of clothing for the whole nation. It is, therefore, clear 
that the new rules will favour an increase of British trade with 
this country, while the Japanese and Chinese merchants—who are 
but distributors of the great importers in China and Japan—vwill 
be able to ply their trade with renewed activity. 


| 
i 
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VICTORIA, 
Reduction of Tonnage Duty. 
An Act, dated the 12th November 1889, has been passed by 
the Legislature of Victoria, providing for the reduction of the 


tonnage due on all ships arriving in any port of that colony from 
1s, to 6d. per ton. 


Coast. 


Customs Tariff. 


The following is a statement of the rates of import duty now 
levied in Gold Coast Colony :— 


Articles. | Rates of Duty. 


£s 
Wine, ale, porter, and beer of every sort, the old wine gallon or 
part thereof - - - -| Gall. O 1 0 
Brandy, gin, rum, liqueurs, and miscellaneous spirits or strong 
waters not being sweetened or mixed with any article so that 
the degrees of strength cannot be ascertained by Sykes’ 
hydrometer, where the degree of strength does not exceed 
proof, for each old wine gallon or part thereof - - 
And for every degree or part of a degree over proof an addi- 
tional duty, the old wine gallon or part thereof - - 00 14 
Brandy, gin, rum, liqueurs, and miscellaneous spirits of strong 
waters, these being sweetened or mixed so that the degree of | 
strength cannot be ascertained as aforesaid, on each old wine | 


gallon or part thereof - - - “| » 0 2 6 
Manufactured tobacco, cigars, or snuff, the pound or part | 

therecf -|Lb 1 0 
Unmannufactured tobacco, the pound or part thereof | ”» 0 0 4 
Gunpowder, the pound or part thereof - - =} 9 0 0 6 
Fire-arms of any description —- - - -| Fach 0 2 0 
Cartridges, filled, the 100 or part thereof - - -{100 0 5 0 
Do., unfilled, the 100 or part thereof - 0 
Percussion caps, the 100 or part thereof | _» 010 
Lead in any form, the pound or part thereof - -|Lb 0 0 0} 


The following articles pay an import duty of 10 per cent. 
ad valorem :—Beads; boats and canoes; brassware; bread and 
biscuits ; building materials ; cordage ; cotton goods ; earthenware ; 
flour ; furniture ; hardware ; kerosine and other illuminating oils ; 
lumber; machinery, other than for mining and agricuitural 
purposes; perfumery ; provisions; rice; silk goods; soap; sugar ; 
wearing apparel; woollen goods ; all other goods not enumerated 
and unexempted. 

The following articles are exempted from duty :—Acids ; 
agricultural and gardening implements; all goods imported by 
the Governor for his private use ; all goods imported with the 
sanction of the Governor for the service of any public department 
of the colony; anchors and chains; bags and sacks; bedding ; 
beef and pork; bellows; bells; bitters, not being sweetened or 
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mixed with spirits; blacking; blue indigo; books, newspapers 
and printed matter; brooms; buttons; calabashes; candles; 
canvas; carriages and carts; cash boxes; cattle ; chains; chairs ; 
chalk: charcoal; chemicals; clocks and watches; clothing, 
passengers’ personal; coals; coffins; coins, British and other 
legally current in the colony ; combs and brushes ; confectionery ; 
coopers’ stores, including casks, puncheon shooks, hoops and 
rivets or hooks required for making them up; corkwood ; demi- 
johns (empty); drugs and medicines; educational appliances 
imported with the sanction of the Governor; embroidery ; 
filters; flags; flints; glassware; goats and sheep; hand bags 
and dressing cases; harness; horses, mules, and asses; india- 
rubber; instruments, mathematical, musical, scientific, surgical ; 
ironware in pots, pans,and other cooking utensils; jewellery; lamps: 
machinery for mining and agricultural purposes ; masts ; matches ; 
mats; meat, fresh; millinery ; mineral waters ; mirrors ; molasses ; 
needlework ; oakum ; ores; oils except kerosine and other illu- 
minating oils; paints; photographic apparatus and materials ; 
pictures ; pipes (drain); pitch and tar; plants; poultry; purses ; 
quicksilver; safes; salt ; scales; seeds ; shea butter; show cards ; 
spirits, methylated, unfit for drinking and not to be used for 
strengthening other spirituous liquors; stationery ; steam launches ; 
stones, grind and tomb; straw manufactures ; tallow ; tarpaulins ; 
tools; toys; trays; trunks; umbrellas; velocipedes; wood 
manufactures where not to be used as building materials or 
furniture. 


ANTIGUA. 


Alteration in Rates of Tonnage Dues, 


According to an Act passed by the Governor and Legislative 
Council of Antigua on the 12th December last, the rates of 
tonnage duty hitherto leviable for the erection of a lighthouse 
and for other improvements in St. John’s harbour, are abolished, 
and in their place a duty of 9d. per ton is in future to be levied 
= i's ton of cargo landed or shipped at any port in the 
island. 


MonrTSsERRAT. 
Increase of Import Duty on Rum. 


A communication has been received from the Montserrat 
Commissioner, enclosing copy of an ordinance of the Governor 
and Legislative Council of Montserrat, increasing the import duty 
on rum from 2s, 6d. to 3s. per proof gallon. 


» 
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BRITIsH GUIANA. 
Customs Regulations affecting British Commercial Travellers. 


A despatch, dated the 14th February, bas been received from 
Mr. C. Bruce, Secretary to the Government of British Guiana, 
giving, at the direction of the Governor of that colony, the 
following particulars of the regulations in force affecting British 
commercial travellers :— ; 

Under the Tax Ordinance in British Guiana, commercial 
travellers bringing goods for sale into the colony are required to 
take out a shop licence, paying 48 dollars (10/) for the same, 
unless they, with the knowledge and consent of the Comptroller 
of Customs, transfer such goods by instrument in writing, for sale 
to some person holding a store or shop licence. 

Travellers bringing only samples and patterns to show, are 
allowed to Jand the same free of duty, if the collective value of 
such goods would not, at the ad valorem duty, give more than 
3 dollars duty. Larger importations of samples and patterns may 
be introduced, to be re-exported, on some local firm undertaking 
to satisfy the Customs Department that such goods shall not be 
brought into local consumption. 


| | 
| 
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V.—NEW CUSTOMS TARIFF OF VICTORIA. 


The following is a statement of the rates of import duty now 
levied under the new Customs tariff of Victoria, dated the 


4th November last :-— 


Classification of Articles. 


Articles of apparel being wholly or partly made up from 
materials containing wool, the duty on — is 30 i 
cent. ad valorem on importation 

Apparel : slops, clothing, underclothing, articles attire 
not otherwise enumerated, whether wholly or partly made 
up (except diving dresses, including the boots, gloves, 
and helmets for such dresses) —- - - - 

Bags and sacks (except gunnies and sugar mats), the 
eapacity of which is less than 3 bushels - - 

Do., fancy, hand, reticules or travelling articles 
belonging thereto, if any - - 

Beehives - - - - 

Blacking, including burnishing i ink, dressing, harness, pa 
ing, and paste 

Boots and shoes, English sizes wal 1888 to be the standard 
(except children’s, 0 to 3), viz. 

Men’s No. 6 and upwards - : 
Youths’, Nos.2to5  - - - - 


Boys’, Nos. 7 to 1 - - 
Women’s, Nos. 3 and upwards - - - 
Girls’, Nos. 11 to 2 - - - 

» Nos. 7 to 10 - - 


Children’s, Nos. 4 to 6 and slippers - - - 

With uppers of lasting or of other material not being 
leather, with or without leather toe-caps, _ not 
goloshed or v vamped with leather - 


Slippers, Nos. 7 to 2 - - - = 

not otherwise mentioned - - 
Shoes, spiked - 
Gvuloshes cr overshoes - - 


Boots and shoes of india-rubber - 

Boxes, cardboard or paper, including paper or cardboard 
(with or without printing) cut into shapes for w altel 
or boxing - - - - 

Boxes or cases, viz.: Dressing, glove, handkerchief, jewel, 
scent, work, including the articles belonging thereto (if 


any) - = 
(exe ept artists’ ‘brushes) 
Buckets and tubs - - - - 
Butterine and cleomangarine | - 
Cards, playing - - 


» in sheets - - - 
Carriages, carts, and conveyances, including second- 
hand : ‘ 
Boston chaises, dog carts, Bigs, tilburys, and other 
two-wheeled vehicles on springs or aonengn braces 
Buggies, four-wheeled - - 
Waggons, for carrying goods - - - 


Waggons, single or double seated - -f) 
Waggons, express - - - 


Without tops, mounted on springs or thorough braces 


Rates of Duty. 


35 °/, ad val. 


25 °/, ad val. 
Dozen 0 0 


25 ce ad val. 
25 °/, ad val, 


25 °/, ad val. 


Doz. Pairs 2 5 
1 10 
3 
1 8 
= 15 
” 0 6 
0 19 
9 
0 12 
0 12 
0 4 
012 


25°), ad val. 


25 sle ad val. 
35 °/, ad val 


Lb. 1 
Doz. Packs ; 3 
” 0 2 
Fach 10 0 
” lo 


d, 


6 


| 
| i 
| 
| 
0 
6 
6 
0 
6 
| 0 
0 
0 
| 0 
| 0 
| 
| 
| 
| 0 
0 
6 
| 
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Classification of Articles. | Rates of Duty. 
Carriages, carts, and conveyances, including second- & 8s. d. 
hand :—cont. 
Hansom safety cabs - 
Single and double-seated waggous - - 
Waggonettes - - Each 20 0 0 
Four-wheeled buggies - - 
With tops - - -J 
Omnibuses and conches for currying or 40 0 0 
Barouches — - 
Broughams - - - - - 
Drags - - - 50 0 0 
Landaus — - - - - 
Mail phaetons - - 
All carts and waggons without springs, and spring 
carts and spring drays with two wheels - - 20 °/, ad val. 
All carriages or conveyances not otherwise enumerated 25 °/, ad val. 
Bicycles, tricycles and similar vehicles, perambulators, 
children’s carriages, whether wholly or partly aaa 
up, or parts of same - - - 25 °/, ad val. 
Casks or shooks, new or second-hand - - 25 °/, ad val, 
Chinaware and porcelain (except pragny, scientific, 
and telegraphic materials) 15 °/, ad val. 
Clocks and all parts seaman whether wholly 0 or partly 
made up - - - 20 °/, ad val. 
Combs, toilet - - - - 10 °/, ad val. 
Cordage (except unserviceable, when cut into lengths of 
not over 3 ft., metal cordage, coir yarn, reaper and binder 
twine), viz.: 
Coir rope” - - | Cwt. 0 5 0 
Other cordage, including engine packing (not being ma 
and housing and seizing lines, and spunyarn —- s 012 0 
Drugs, viz. : 
Acid, acetic, containing not more than 30 per cent. acidity | Pint or lb. 0 0 3 
Do., do., for every extra 10 per sg or part of 10 per 
cent. above 30 per cent. - - - 0 © 1 
o., muriatic - - - | Cwt. 0 5 0 
Do., nitric - - - 5 6 
Do., sulphurie - - - 0 5 O 
Ammonia, carbonate of - -| Pintorlb. 0 2 
Do., liquid - - - - - ” 00 2 
Chlorodine - - - - 25 °/, ad val. 
Coeculus Indicus - - A 0 1 0 
Gelatine - ~ < 0 0 6 
Glycerine, pure - - - - 00 8 
Do., crude - 00 1 
Morphia > - - - - | On 0 1 6 
Nitrate of silver - - - =e we 0 0 6 
Nux Vomica - - - - | Lb. G6 2 
Strychnine - = 1.0 
Earthenware, including packing (except photographic, 
scientific, and — materials), measuring outside 
the package as mgd . - - - | Cubic ft. 0 0 8 
Eggs - - Gross 02 0 
Explosives (except fine meal powder, not sporting, in bulk 
and in packages of not less than 25 Ibs. each), viz. 
Powder, sporting - - . - | Lb. 0 3 
blasting - - - - 
Other explosives (except gelatine and gelatine dyna- 
mite, the duty on which shall be 1d. per Ib.) . o 0 4 


q 
| 
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Classification of Articles. 


Rates of Duty. 


Fancy goods (except artificial flowers)  - - - 
Feathers for ornamental purposes - - - 
Fruits and vegetables, dried or preserved - - 
Do., preserved (not dried), packed in bottles, jars, or other 
vessels, as under : 
Quarts and over a pint - - - = 
Pints and over half a pint - - - 
Half-pints and smaller sizes a - 
Over a quart and not exceeding a gallon - - 
Fruits, boiled or partly boiled, or pulp - - 
Fruits, green (except fresh anes), not otherwise enume- 
rated - - - 
Do., do., being oranges or lemons - - a 
Fur-skins, dressed or prepared for making - 
Fur, hatters’ (except Mungo) - - - 


Glassware, including packing (except locket, brooch, and 
watch glasses, and optical, surgical and scientific instru- 
ments and photographic and telegraphic materials), viz.: 

Cut, engraved, etched, frosted, ground, sandblast, and 
not otherwise enumerated, see outside the 
package as imported - 

Glass bottles for aérated waters, neni outside the 

package as imported 

Do., for medicine, do. - ‘ 

Other measuring outside the package a: as imported - 

Glass, viz.: 

Bent, over 6 ins. square 
Bevelled, over 6 ins. - - 
Heraldic - - 
Silvered - 
Corners—cut, bevelled, or engraved - - ~ 


Glue, liquid, and liquid gum and coments Pe . 
Gold and silver leaf - 
Grain, viz.: 

Oats and bariey - - 


Grain and pulse of every kind not otherwise enumerated, 
when prepared or in any way manufactured - es 


Handkerchiefs (except of cotton only), whether made 7° 
or in the piece - 

Do. (except of cotton or Himen only), whether mame up 
or in the piece - 

Hats, caps, and bonnets (except braid, chip, ce, aes, 
willow), untrimmed, and all such being both untrimmed 
and unlined, paper or glazed calico not being considered 
lining, viz. : 

Hats and caps, cloth, sewn, and not upon mr founda- 
tion or frame - 

Hats, children’s, boys’, men’s, or women’s felt, and 
pitn hats or helmets - - 

Hats with a calico or other foundation or dame, and 

covered with any material - - 

Hats,dress  - 

Hats, caps, and all - 

Hosiery (except of cotton, linen, and elastic silk stockings 
for surgical purposes or otherwise specified) —- 


Inks, writing, liquid or powder 


“| 
| 


an 


eoo 


coc 


20 °/, ad val. 


20 °/, ad val. 
20 °/, ad val. 


Cental 0 38 
0 
Ton 3 0 


10 °/, ad val. 


10 °/, ad val. 


25 °/, ad val. 


10 °/, ad val. 


| 
£s. d. 
i 10 °/, ad val. 
id 25 °/, adval. 
00 2 
| Doz. 0 
| ” 0 
4 | 6 
| 0 
| Lb. 3 
| 
i | Bush. 1 6 
|» 0 9 
| Lb. 0 2 
i | 25 °/, ad val, 
| 
| Cubic n o 41 
| 
| 
” 
| 
0 
0 
0 
— 
| 
| Doz. 0 8 O 
| 100 
0 
30 0 
| 25 °/, ad val. 
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Classification of Articles. Rates of Duty. 
Instruments, musical (except action work in separate 
pieces, including rails and keys), including second-hand : 
Pipe organs and all parts thereof, 
action made - - - 25 °/, ad val. 
Pianos, upright . - - - | Each 5 0 0 
Do. square grand, or semi-grand - - a ee 15 0 0 
Harmoniums and cabinet organs not otherwise enume- ; 
rated - - =| 3.0 «0 
Jams, jellies - - - -| Pintorlb 0 0 8 
Jewellery (except cameos and precious stones unset) viz. : 
Rings of gold, finished or unfinished, but eel cameos 
or precious stones set therein - - | Dwt. tr. 0 4 0 
All other, whether manufactured wholly or in part, in 
cluding imitation jewellery, also cases containing 
jewellery or imitation jewellery and pencil cases - 20 °/., ad val. 
Leather (except crust or rough-tanned), viz. 
Calf, goat, hogskin, sneep or kangaroo oien not exceeding 
7 Ibs., each skin ; and mn bend, sometimes called 
butt) - - - - | Lb. 0 0 6 
Leather being farniture and bookbinding sanoane, roan nn 
paste grain skiver - 0 
Leatherware harness, saddles or articles made up of leather, or 
any manufacture of which leather is the most valuable part, 
including whips of any description, trunks, portmanteaus, 
and leather cut into shapes not otherwise enumerated — - 25 °/, ad val. 
Leather : 
Laces - - - - | Lb. 
Uppers, closed, men’s - - - - - | Doz. Pairs 1 4 O 
Uppers, closed, women’s and children’s - 018 O 
Wellington fronts and grafts - - * 0 6 O 
Uppers of cashmere, lasting or stuff - - 030 
Clogs and pattens  - - - 20 °/, ad val. 
Malt - - | Bush. 0 4 6 
Matting, coir, jute - - si - 20 °/, ad val, 
Meats and fish, potted ; ana meats, fish, mnt, and — 
tables, extracts of or concentrated 20 Slo ad val. 
Mats” - - - 25 °/, ad val. 
Milk, preserved - - - ~ - | Pintorlb. 0 0 2 
Nails, iron and steel ~ - - - | Cwt. 0 5 O 
Oils : 
In bulk (except cocoanut, fish of all sorts, mineral refined 
of which the point of ignition is below 80° Fahr., 
kerosene, palm lubricating, of which the — ngenns 
part is arenes) - - - | Gall. 0 0 6 
Kerosene 00 6 
Packed in bottles, jars, or not exceeding 
one galton 1m size, as under : 
Quarts and over a pint - - - - | Dozen 0 4 0 
Pints and over half a pint - - | 2 0 2 0 
Half pints and smaller sizes - | 010 
Over a quart and not exceeding a gallon - =a eae 012 0 
Paints and colours (except artists’ colours) : 
Ground in oil, including patent dryers, and putty - | Ton 200 
Mixed ready for use, from or of any substance —- - | ms 400 
Paper (except writing and printing in original wrappers | 
and uneut edges as it leaves the mill; paperhangings | 
and millboard) : 
Cut - - - | Lh. 0 0 2 


I 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
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Classification of Articles. Rates of Duty, 
Paper, &c.—cont. d. 
Advertising matter, printed or lithographed, or any 
printed plates, lithographs, pictures, ecards, or matter 
of a similar description used or capable of being 
used for advertising purposes = - Lb. 004 
Cardboards and - - - | Cwt. 0 4 0 
Paper, other - -| 0 6 0 
Do. bags - - - ”» 015 0 
Parasols, sunshades, and umbrellas, with or without covers, 
made up wholly or in part, viz. 
From materials not containing silk  - - | Each 0 2 0 
From materials containing silk - -| » 0 2 6 
Parasol, sunshade, and umbrella sticks, when weer or 
partly fitted with frames » 1 
Peel, candied, drained or ed - - Lb. 0 2 
Perfumery - . - - 20 °/, ad val. 
Pickles (packed in bottles, jars or other vensele, not exceed- 
ing one gallon in size), as under: 
Quarts and over a pint . - - - | Dozen 0 3 0 
Pints and over a half a pint - - - ” 02 6 
Half-pints and smaller sizes - - - 
Over a quart and not exceeding a gallon - - 012 0 
Pickles, all other - - - - - ” 90 ad 
Pipes, smoking, clay - ~ - | Gross 0 0 
all other, and cigar and cigneette holders - | 25 °/, ad 
+» cases for pipes, cigar, and. cigarette holders - - | 25 °/, ad val. 
Quilts, sewn, cosies, and cushions = - - - | 30 °/, ad val. 
Reaper and twine a yarn made jute, | 
or flax - - Cwt. 0 8 0 
Sauces, packed in bottles, jars, or other vessels, not exceed- 
ing one gallon in size, as under, viz. : 
Quarts and over a pint - - - - | Dozen 040 
Pints and over half a pint - - eh ee o 2 0 
Half-pint and smaller sizes - 0 1 0 
Over a quart and not exceeding a gallon - -| 9» 012 0 
All other - 10 °/, ad val. 


Silks (except hatters’ silk plush, ‘wmbrella silk, ‘silk for | 
flour dressing, silk fags, oil silk, fringes, t tassels and | 


gimp for furniture, reps, damasks, and other material 
or covering furniture} in the piece, or piece goods con- 
taining silk, whether cut into lengths or shapes or not - 


Stationery, manufactured, as under : 
Albums of all sorts - 7 
Blotters, blotting cases, blotting pads, honda, and all 

other printed, ruled, or engraved forms or paper, 
bound or unbound, including printed or lithographed 
advertisements or posters of all kinds, when framed - 
Books : 
Account, betting, cheque, copy, diary, drawing, 
exercise, guard, letter, music, 
receipt, sketch - - 


Bill files and letter clips - - - 2 
Cards : 
Printers’ , Visiting, funeral, menu, programme, sandl 
ding, in sheet or cut . - i 
Card cases, not being of gold or silver - - 
Date cases, cards, calendars = - - 


Envelopes - - - 


20 °/, ad val. 


20 °/, ad val. 
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Classification of Articles. Rates of Duty. 

Stationery, manufactured—cont. | £3. 

Ink bottles, inkstands, ink wells ~ - =} 

Labels, luggage and other - - - || 

Memo. slates and tablets = - 

Mounts or stands for pictures - - -( an ° 

Parchment, cut 20 °/, ad val. 

Sketch blocks - - 

Wrappers, fancy, for writing paper - . - 

Writing cases, desks, and stationery cases - “J 
Ter - - - - - - | Lb. Ue | 


Watches and all parts thereof, wholly or partly made up - 
Woollen manufactures or manufactures containing wool 
(except printers’ blankets), viz. 
Blankets, blanketing, rugs, rugging - 25 °/, ad val. 
Waterproof rugs and horse clothing - - =| 25 °/ ad val. 


20 ad val. 


Metals, manufactures of, and machinery, not otherwise | 
enumerated (except portable engines) =| 
Engines, being portable engines, fixed on a locomotive | 
boiler horizontally, and fitted up with wheels and shafts | 


35 °/, ad val. 


suitable for transport on an ordinary road - - | 25 °/, ad val. 
HI rolled girder and channel iron ee viz. . 
Cylinders, hydraulic - - - 
Pipes, and connexions for same - - - 
Weights, sash - 


Lamps, lampware, and Janterns (except clectroliers and | 
gasaliers, otherwise dutiable as manufactures of metal) + 25 °/, ad val. 
Timber and building materials : 
(Except ash, Australian and New Zealand +} 


| 
Plates, tank - - - - | Ton & 0 0 
' 
| 
pine, blackwood, cedar, hickory, oak, \ 


posts and rails, staves, qqemmans, walnut, Undressed. 

whitewood 
Hardwood, undressed logs, of the size of 9 ins, “ame 

or larger - 
California redwood, sugar pine, whine ine 

undressed, 1 in. and gar 100 ft lin, 0 0 4 
All other, undressed, of the size of 7 ins. by: 2 ins. or 


| 
| 
larger - | 

Spokes and felloes, of hickory, i in the - | 

Spars, in the rough - 

Architraves and mouldings of all sorts, wholly o or partly | 
| 
| 
| 


prepared, under 3 ins. - - -J 
Do., do., 3 ins. and over - - - 0 7 0 
Boards, ‘flooring - 
Do., lining - pdressed or planed = - - - | 100 ft. sup. 0 1 6 


Do., weather = - 


Doors, not exceeding 1} in. in thickness - - - | Each o 5 0 
Do., over 1} in. and not exceeding in. in thickness - ,, 0 7 6 
Do., over 13 i in. in thickness - 010 0 
rames, door, window - - - 0 5 
Hardwood - - | 100 ft. sup. 0 2 0 
Laths = - - - - | 1,000 0 5 0 
Palings - - - - | 100 9 09 
Pickets, dressed - “ - -1 5 0 6 6 
Do., undressed - - - ae 0 0 6 
Sashes, window, unglazed - - - Pair 0° 2 0 
Do., do., glazed - - - eee 0 3 0 
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Classification of Articles. Rates of Duty. 


Timber and building materiais—cont. 

Shingles 1,000 

Skirtings, wholly or partly prepared - 100 ft. lin. 

Spokes and felloes,in the rough = - 100 

Staves, shaped or dressed = - 25 °/, ad val. 

Timber, of sizes less than 7 ins. iy oh i ins. - 100 ft. sup. O 2 

Do., bent - - ° 

Do., finished - 25 °/, ad val. 

Do., cut into shapes, for making cases, 
similar articles - 

Woollen manufactures or manufactures containing wool 
(except printers’ blankets), viz. : 

Piece goods, whether in the piece or cut into lengths or 
shapes, being vestings, trouserings, coatings, shirtings, 
broadcloths, witneys, naps, flannels, mantle cloths, 
cloakings, ulsterings, kerseys, serges, heen cloths, 
Melton cloths, and tweeds - * 


Cub. ft. 0 0 


30 °/, ad val. 


Medicines, consisting of two cr more ingredients mixed 
ready for use, not being in chemical combination ; drugs 
and chemicals packed ready for retail sale or consump- 
tion, including medical compounds containing spirits not 
exceeding the strength of proof by Sykes’ hydrometer ; 
and all preparations recommended as beneficial for any 
portion of the human or animal body, or the cure or the 
treatment of any disease or affection whatever; and 
medicine chests or cases, with or wi fittings 

Maize, peas, and - - 

Wheat - 

Furniture Gucinding second-hand) 

Barley, pearl and - 

Oatmeal - - 

Lager beer - 

Do. do. - 

Barbed wire 


25 °/, ad vai. 
Cental 


to 


Doz. quarts 
Doz. pints 
Ton 


wooocEe ooo 


The following articles are admitted free of duty :— 


Manufactures of metal and machinery, 
viz.:—cont. 
being oval boilers, camp ovens, di- 
gesters, kettles ; brazing, fry, maslin, 
preserving, sauce or stew pans; 
Danish, French, glue, oval, plumbers’, 
stock and three-legged pots; tea 
kitcheners or fountains. Pestles and 
mortars. ‘Tires of steel in the rough. 
Buffer springs. Electric fittings, viz. : 
Are lamps without globes, carbons; 
incandescent lamps, automatical re- 
gisters, transmitters or transformers, 
and sterage batteries. | Machines 


Boxes, cardboard, containing non-duti- 
able goods ordinarily imported therein. | 

Fruits, green, viz.: bananas, guavas, 
mangoes, pine-apples. 

Globes, school, mounted. 

Slippers of straw only. 

Types, brass. 

Wool piece-goods, being collar check. 

Oils in bulk, viz., resin. 

Syphon bottles for aérated waters. 

Manufactures of metals and machinery, 
viz.: 

Copper and copperware, being pre- 

pared plates for engravers and litho- 


graphers, silver-plated sheet, rivets. 
washers. Anchors. Chains. Hames. 
Door-fittings (except handles and 
plates). Window fittirgs (except 
shutters, blinds, poles, and cornices). 
Firearms. Brassfoundry used in the 
mauufacture of furniture. Cast-iron, 


knownas blowers for ventilating mines. 
Frew’s concentrator. Meters, gas, in- 
ternal fittings of, when imported in 
parts not put together. Patent roller 
bushes for blockmaking. Pipes and 
tubes, viz., welded, brass-cased, solid- 
drawn, brazed copper, and fittings for 
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9 
0 
6 
6 
6 
| 
| Lb. 
Cental 
35 °/, ad 
Cental 6 
| 
| 0 
6 
| 0 
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Manufactures of metal and machinery, viz.: —~cont. 


sume, except the cocks. Caps, per- 
cussion-, primers detonators. Locks. 
Latches. Bell fittings. Scales, steel- 
yards and spring balances to weigh up 
to 3ewt. Tools of trade not being 
machinery (except napping, spalling, 
and quartz hammers, picks, mattocks, 
gas and blacksmiths’ tongs, crowbars, 
mauls, wedges, soldering irons). Irons, 
box and sad. Hinges, except hook 
and eye and T. Pulleys under 4 
inches. Brass hooks. Buttons, trunk 
handles. Bits and stirrup irons. 
Sheet iron, corrugated. Screws, wood, 
cork, galvanised, hand, and _ table. 
Gimp pins, tacks, 1 inck and under. 
Decorated tin plates for manufacturing 
tinware. Saws of all kinds, but not the 
machinery connected therewith, Chaff- 
eutter and reaping machine knives. 
Anvils. Bells, 6-inch and under. 
Blocks and types, printers’. Cornices 
in piece, cornice hooks and slides. 
Curtain bands, chains, hooks, and 
rings. Cutlery, iron or steel. Spoons, 
iron or steel. Vermin traps. Wire 
netting, galvanised machine made. 


Tram and railway rails. Wire cloth, 
over 36 mesh. Crucibles. Lightning 
conductors. Angle and Tiron. Pig 
scrap wire. Bar rod. Plate, hoop, 
spoke, and sheet, not muchined and in 
the rough. Machinery for carding, 
spinning, weaving, and finishing the 
manufacture of fibrous material, and 
cards for such machinery. Sewing 
and printing machines and presses. 
Machinery used in the manufacture of 
paper and for felting, including wire- 
cloth and felts, and machines for 
telegraphic purposes. 

Asphyxiators for rabbit killing. 
Carpeting, being printed felt. Cocoa, 
raw. Coffee,raw. Dairy refrigerators 
an separators. Engines. traction 
Gloves, other than kid or leather. 
Jute piece goods. Leather, viz., kid, 
calf kid, mock kid, and patent calf 
Machines, not including the motive-« 
power, viz., buiton making, eyelet, 
knitting, sheep-shearing, stitching. 
Matches, wood, safety. Matting, 
except coir and jute. 


CUSTOMS TARIFF OF JAMAICA. 


VI.—CUSTOMS TARIFF OF JAMAICA. 


The following is a statement of the rates - import duty now 
levied under the Customs tariff of Jamaica : 


Rates of Duty 


Classification of Articles. 
now levied. 


| 


Ale, beer, and potter 

Bacon 

Barley (not pearl barley) 
Beef, dry, salted or cured - 


» wet, salted or cured - 


Beans - - 
Bread or biscuit - 
Butter 
Calavances 
Candles, composition 

» tallow - 

 Wwaxor - 
Cattle, neat 
Cheese = 
Cider and perry - 
Cocoa - - 
Coffee, British colonial 
Corn, Indian - - - 
Fish, dried or salted - 

smoked, not otherwise or 


Barrel of } 
alewives, pickled 200 Ibs. 


9 smoked 


pickled, not otherwise enumerated or described 
salmon, smoked - - 


San 


” 
Lb. 
Barrel of 
200 Ibs. 
Barrel of } 
196 Ibs. f 


wnn 


~ 


salmon, wet or salted 


Flour, rye 


» Wheat - 

- - 

Hams 

Horses, mares, and geldings 

Indigo - 

Lard - - 

Matches, lucifers, and hen, per gross of 12 dozen boxes, 
each box to contain 100 sticks, and boxes containing any 
greater or lesser quantity to be charged in proportion —- 


Meal, not wheat meal a 
Hach 
Bush. 
Gall. 
Peas (not split peas) Bush. 


Barrel of 
Pork, salted or cured 200 Ibs. 


c 
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- - | Gall. 
- | Bush. 
- | Lb. 
Barrel of 1 
- | Bush. 
- | 108 lbs. 
- | Lb. 
- | Bush. 
- | Lb. 
» 
. | Head 1 
- Eh, 
- | Gall. 
- | 100 Ibs. 1 
- | Bush. 
- | 100 lbs. 
| 
” 
” 
” 
| 8 
Lb. 10 
0 2 
Each 10 0 
Lb. 0 3 
» 0 0% 
\ 15 0 
o 
0 4 
0 9 
0 4 
015 0 
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Rates of Duty 


Classification of Articles. now levied. 


Rice - - 100 Ibs. 
» undressed - Bush. 
Salt - 100 ibs. 


Sausages, dry or pickled Lb. 


oap - 100 Ibs. 
Spirits, brandy - - - yall. 
» Tum, the produce of, and imported from British 
possessions - - - - 
Spirits cf wine, alcohol and all other spirits, cordials, or 
spirituous compounds - - - - 
Sugar, refined - - - 
unrefined - - - 
Tea - - - - 
Tobacco, manufactured, including cavendish 
unmanufactured - - - 
cigars - - 
Tongues, dried - - 


” 
» salted orcured - 
Wheat - - - - - - | Bush. 
Wines in bulk and in bottle - - - - | Gall. 
Wood, for every one thousand feet of pitch pine lumber by 
superficial measurement of one inch thick - - - 
Wood, for every one thousand feet of white pine lumber, or 
other lumber by superficial measurement of one inch thick _ 
Wood shingles, cypress, more than 12 inches in length ‘= | Thousand 
»  Wallaba shingles - - - - - 
» Boston chips and all shingles not otherwise enumerated 
or described - - - - - 
On all other goods, wares, merchandise, and effects of every 
description, not previously enumerated, for every 100/. 
value - - - - 
And after these rates for any greater or less quantity of such 
goods respectively. 


The following are admitted free of import duty :—Asses ; 
birds; books, printed, including maps; bricks (not Bath 
bricks); bullion ; carriages, carts, and waggons, used for agri- 
cultural purposes; coals; coke; coin; cotton wool; diamonds ; 
dogs; dyewood; drawings, paintings, engravings, lithographs, 
and photographs; fish, fresh; flax ; fruit, fresh; goats; guano 
and other manure; hand machines for preparing fibre or for 
spinning cotton or wool; hay and straw; hemp; hides, raw; 
hydraulic presses and printing presses; ice; iron, galvanised ; 
iron for roofing, doors, and shutters, and every kind of iron 
roofing ; doors and shutters; leeches; malt dust; marble, in slabs 
and blocks; machines, horse power ; meat, fresh; mess plate and 
furniture, band instruments for the use of the army and 
navy, on the certificate of the military or naval commanding 
officers; mills, whether they be for grinding canes, paint, 
coffee, corn or grains of any kind, or for sawing boards, raising 
water, or such as are set in motion by steam, horse, wind, or 


v 
| 
& 
3 0 
1 0 
1 
0 2 
5 6 
10 
10 0 
010 0 
010 0 
010 0 
00 2 
010 
0 1 0 
01 

0 0 6 
0 5 
0 O 2 
015 O 
00 9 
o 2.¢ 
013 0 

09 0 
0 6 0 
€ 
0 4 0 
12 10 O 
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water power and all parts of the said mills; molasses; oil 
eakes, whole or in powder, and other prepared food for cattle 
and animals; patent fuel; pans for boiling sugar, whether 
copper or iron; pipes for conveying fluids; plants, growiug ; 
ploughs, plough-harrows, harrows, cultivators, clod crushers, horse 
shoes, dibbles, sowing machines and parts thereof; poultry ; 
pumps for raising water; railway truck wheels; resin and rosin; 
salt rock ; sarsaparilla (but not the extract of) ; sewing machines ; 
sheep ; shooks, tierce, puncheon, and hogshead, and all descrip- 
tions of shooks, also tierces, hogsheads, and casks; slates; soda 
ash, or sub-soda; specimens illustrative of natural history, 
mineralogy and geology; stills or any part of a still; steam 
engines or any part of a steam engine; swine; tallow, grease, 
tallow-grease, or grease and slush; tiles, marble and earthen, 
as well as paving stones; tortoise-shell; tow; turtle; vegetables, 
fresh ; wax, bee’s; wood hoops; wood staves and heading, red or 
white oak or ash; wire iron for fences, wire fencing, iron 
standards, and also tomb railings; all packages cuntaining goods 
subject to the ad valorem duty imposed by this law; provisions 
and stores imported for the use of Her Majesty’s army or navy, 
and consigned by bill of lading to the officer at the head of Her 
Majesty's commissariat, the military storekeeper, or the naval 
commanding officer of this island, on the production of the bills 
of lading ard certificate of such officer that they have been solely 
imported for the use of the army or navy as aforesaid ; provisions, 
wines, spirits, and malt liquors imported for the use of the naval 
staff and naval messes in this island, consigned by bills of lading 
and the certificate of the officer, such certificate being counter- 
signed by the officer commanding the naval ferces that they have 
been solely imported for the use of such officer or naval mess, 
and on an undertaking that they shall not be sold in the island 
without special permission of the collector of Customs, such 
permission to be given only on payment of the duty; provisions 
and stores imported by the local government for the public 
service, on the certificate of the Revenue Commissioner ; articles 
of naval, military, and civil uniform for the personal use of the 
proprietor. 


Drawbacks—Goods, wares, and merchandise upon which ad 
valorem duty under the Customs law or any previous Act of the 
island of Jamaica shall have been paid, if duly exported within 
two years of their first importation, a drawback equal to the duty 
paid on first importation. 

On the exportation of the following goods on which the duty 
under the law or any previous Act shall have been paid, without 
such goods having been bonded, if exported within 12 months of 
the first importation, a drawback equal to the duty so paid :— 
Flour, bread or meal, not less than ten barrels of each article ; 
lard or butter, not less than ten firkins of each article; candles, 
not less than ten boxes; soap, not less than twenty boxes; ale, 
beer, or porter, not less than five hogsheads of each, in bulk, nor 
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less than fifteen barrels of each if in bottles ; beef, pork, or pickled 
fish, not less than ten barrels of each; rice, not less than five 
tierces, or twenty-five bags; dried fish, not less than one thousand 
pounds weight ; tongues, not less than ten barrels ; lumber, 
not less than five thousand feet; shingles, not less than five 
thousand. 

On the exportation of bread and biscuit, manufactured in 
this island, the duty paid on the flour consumed in making 
the same, but not to exceed the duty imposed on bread or biscuit 
imported. 

The following is a statement of the export duties :—On sugar, 
a duty of 1s. 9d. per hogshead is levied ; on rum, a duty of 1s. 3d. 
per puncheon ; on coffee, a duty of 4d. per ewt.; and on logwood 
and other dye-woods, lignum vite, ebony, and cocus wood, 1s. 
per ton, 


61903. 
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VIL—EXTRACTS FROM DIPLOMATIC AND 
CONSULAR REPORTS. 
Freso Meat Exports rrom Russta To ENGLAND, 


Mr. W. G. Wagstaff, Her Majesty's Consul at Riga, in a 
report to the Foreign Office, dated the 5th February, respecting 
the export of fresh meat from Libau to England, says :— 

“ The local newspapers state that a company has been formed 
for the export of fresh meat from Libau (Courland) to England, 
Two. steamers have been purchased for this purpose, and fitted 
with chambers capable of holding about 300 tons ; the temperature 
will be regulated by machinery. 

“ A weekly service will be established between Libau and London; 
the boats leaving the first-named port every Wednesday and the 
latter every Friday. The time vecupied in going and returning 
between the two ports will be 8} days. The passenger cabins 
will be thoroughly adapted for the comfort and convenience of 
passengers, and electric lighting fitted throughout the vessels. 

*« This new line will enable cattle dealers in Russia to make 
weekly sales of meat in the London markets. Large advances 
will be made to shippers, and the company have received from 
the Ministry of Crown Domains most valuable support and 
encouragement. To ensure successful sales of meat, contracts have 
been made with agents of well-known foreign firms, the financial 
standing and reliability of whom have been guaranteed by 
Consuls, bankers, and first-class merchants of the place. 

“ The company will purchase cattle in the Baltic provinces and 
in the interior, principally at places along the railways, as the 
herds driven by road lose their fat and sicken. The company 
expect to be in a position to export during the current year about 
300,000/. of beef, mutton, and pork.” 


STATISTICS OF SWEDISH TRADE, 


A despatch, dated the 31st January, has been received at the 
Foreign Office, from Sir F. R. Plunkett, Her Majesty’s Minister 
at Stockholm, enclosing statistics of the Swedish import and 
export trade in various articles for the five years 1885 to 1889, 
inclusive. 

According to these statistics, the imports of cotton, dyed and 
undyed, have increased from 12,066,000 kilos. in 1888 to 
12,249,000 kilos. in 1889, while brandy and spirits in casks made 
from corn, potatoes, or other agricultural produce, show a large 
decrease, from 31,180,000 litres to 19,184,000 litres last year. 
The import is, however, twice as large as in 1885. Herrings, 
salted or preserved, dried or smoked, were imported to the exten 
of 28,669,000 kilos. in 1889, as against 27,256,000 kilos, in the 
previous year. A rapidly increasing article of import is manure 
of all kinds, for 72,495,000 kilos. were admitted in 1889, as 
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compared with 58,081,000 kilos. in 1888, and 33,561,000 kilos. 
in 1885. As compared with 1888, the imports of coffee in 1889 
increased from 13,663,000 kilos. to 16,548,000 kilos. The 
imports of fossil or mineral oils, distilled and rectified, totalled, in 
1889, 38,691,000 kilos., as against 27,933,000 kilos. in 1888. In 
1889, 54,560,000 kilos. of wheat were imported, being in excess 
of the previous year, when 49,594,000 kilos, entered. Rye also 
showed an increase in 1889 from 134,991,000 kilos. to 140,804,000 
kilos. Coal, coal-dust, and coke imported in 1889 amounted to 
19,421,000 hectolitres as against 16,823,000 hectolitres in 1888. 
Among the textile fabrics, wool took the largest share, 2,631,000 
kilos. in 1889 and 2,244,000 kilos. in 1888. 

Of the exports in 1889, brandy and spirits of corn, potatoes, or 
other agricultural produce in casks, represented a total of 
18,494,000 litres, as compared with 24,621,000 litres in 1888. 
In 1887, the imports of these alcoholic beverages aggregated 
38,372,000 litres, The quantity of fish, fresh, of all sorts, 
exported in 1889, was 55,783,000 kilos., as against 38,251,000 
kilos. in 1888; and of herrings, salted or cured, dried or smoked, 
20,517,000 kilos. and 5,526,000 kilos. in 1888. The shipments 
of iron ore from Sweden amounted in 1889 to 118,573,000 kilos., 
as compared with a total quantity of 117,350,000 kilos. in 1888 
and 25,817,000 kilos. in 1885. 


Proprosep Free at CorENnHAGEN. 


Mr. H. G. Macdonell, Her Majesty’s Minister at Copenhagen, 
in a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 13th February, 
says :— 

A Bill was introduced into the Upper House of the Rigsdag on 
the 7th of February by the Minister of the Interior for the 
setting apart of a portion of the harbour of Copenhagen, where 
new works have been lately constructed, asa free port, with 
railway connexion with the State Railway System, a certain 
extent of land attached for industrial and commercial purposes, 
&e. The project also contemplates the eventual reduction, and 
possibly the final extinction of the Copenhagen harbour dues. 


Tue Conpition oF ICELAND. 


A despatch, dated the 21st February, has been received at the 
Foreign Office from Mr. H. G. Macdonell, Her Majesty’s Minister 
at Copenhagen, transmitting translation of a letter from Iceland, 
dated Reykjavik, February 5th, 1890, and published in the 
Dagbiad, containing some details of interest respecting affairs in 
that island, and touching on the proceedings of British fishing 
vessels there, The following is a copy of the translation in 
question :— 

It appears from statistical tables recently published in the 
official journal that the population of this country in the four 
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years from 1885 to 1888 inclusive, has diminished by about 2,400, 
the total number at the close of each of the above years having 
been, in 1885, 71,613; in 1886, 71,521; in 1887, 69,641; and 
in 1888, 69,224. 

This diminution was greatest (1,880) in 1887, the explanation 
for which may be sought in the enormous emigration to America 
which took place in that year. The diminution in the remaining 
years, though less sensible, may equally be attributed to the 
above cause, the fact being that in these years the number of 
births exceeded that of deaths. Such excess of births may be 
perceived from the following table :— 


— Births. Deaths. Excess of Births. 
1885 - . 2,333 1,422 911 
1886 - - - 2,214 1,479 735 
1887 - - - ~ 2,080 1,775 305 
1888 - - - 1,994 1,384 610 
a 8,621 6,060 2,561 
Average per annum - 2,153 1,515 640 


The foregoing shows that had there been no emigration the 
population in the years referred to would have increased by 2,500. 
The chief diminution has been shown by the northern and 
eastern districts. The prefecture of Hunavatn in particular has 
fallen off in respect to inhabitants from 4,800 in 1885 to 3,785 
in 1888, In Reykjavik, the capital, the population has risen from 
3,460 to 3,599. 

In autumn, fisheries in Faxa Bay gave but a meagre result. 
The winter fishing has not begun yet, and the fishermen are 
longing for the shoals, which have not as yet volunteered an 
appearance. On the east ccast the fishermen met during last 
summer with dangerous rivals in the English fishing-steamers, 
which almost completely blocked the entrances to the smaller 
fjords with their lines, which they mostly laid within the terri- 
torial waters, at about a third of a mile (Danish) from land. 
There were, however, only 16 steamers last year engaged in this 
catching ; it is reported that this summer the number will be 50. 
It is to be hoped that the Danish station ship will take measures 
to protect native rights. 

In Reykjavik and its district the fishermen have of late begun 
to introduce various improvements both into the equipment of 
their boats and into their business generally. Many of them, for 
instance, now carry oil for smoothing the waves, and much progress 
has been achieved with regard to the curing of fish. Pastor 
O. Gislason, himself an active seaman, has greatly contributed to 
these improvements. Boat-builder §. Eiriksson has this winter 
made experiments with boats of a new design, which are likely to 
prove a great success. The old style of boat employed in Faxa 
Bay was defective in very many respects, 
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Two Danish ships, with a total loss of four lives, have been 
wrecked during this winter. 

The winter has hitherto been comparatively mild, but very 
stormy; and the snowfall has been considerable. In consequence 
the farmers have been obliged to keep their live stock in the 
stables, and there is a danger, if we do not have a thaw very 
shortly, of the supply of hay running short, although it was 
uncommonly abundant in the autumn. As a proof of the high- 
lying districts being completely covered with snow, I may mention 
that the gelinottes, which as a rule keep far afield, have come 
down in large flocks to the low-situated farms, whereupon these 
charming birds are being eagerly stalked by the sportsmen. I 
learn on good authority that no fewer than 50,000 of them are 
being exported by this mail packet, a good proportion at least of 
which have fetched here the price of from 20 to 25 Gre each 
to 34d.). 


THE CONDITION OF GREENLAND IN 1889, 


. Mr. A. P. Inglis, Her Majesty’s Consul at Copenhagen, in a 
' report to the Foreign Office dated the 24th February, forwards a 
translation of a Danish official report on the subject of the 
condition of Greenland for the year ended September 30th, 1889, 
The following is a copy of the translation in question :— 

According to accounts from Greenland, the autumn of 1888 
was somewhat milder than usual, but the season was very 
unsettled, with heavy falls of rain and snow. The cold set in 
early, but was not very severe, and did not last. It soon gave 
place to milder and tempestuous weather, one storm succeeding 
another, accompanied with heavy snowfalis, so that toward the 
end of the winter the country lay deep in snow. On the whole 
the winter may be said to have been less cold, but more unsettled 
and stormy than in ordinary years. 

Spring began late, but it brought with it settled weather, 
especially in North Greenland, whilst the summer seems to have 
been everywhere cold, unsettled, raining, and with few warm days. 
The ice began to pack at the end of December, and in the course 
of January, with increasing cold, it attained considerable strength 
and extent; but it broke up early in February, as the weather 
became milder and less settled. Later on, the ice floes were kept 
drifting by violent gales, and at the beginning of May the 
unusual sight was presented of the coast about Disco Bay open 
and free from ice. 

In South Greenland the ice floes were not of great extent, but 
during the unusually cold spring new ice was formed in most of 
the districts to the great hindrance of business and interruption 
of communications. 

On the west coast, ice did not appear in great quantity; in 
January and the two following months it made its appearance 
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several times in the Holstenborg district, while it was not 
observed in North Greenland, in the southern portions of which it 
is generally to be found every year. 

In October large ice floes drove down from the district of 
Julianshaab. In January these became stationary, though not in 
masses of any considerable extent. The ice seldom approached 
the coast, and in the middle of August it had disappeared 
entirely. 

With regard to the occupations of the inhabitants, the seal 
fishery was mach interfered with by the unsettled weather of the 
autumn and winter. Seal hunting in the spring and summer 
could not be called profitable, although in some districts there 
were good takes. 

In North Greenland, for a short period in the beginning of 
winter, when the ice was firm and traversable, the autumn seal 
fishery gave a good return, but this was put an end to as soon as 
the ice broke up. Spring seal hunting appears in many places to 
have been unsuccessful, whilst in more northerly districts it was 
exceptionally good. 

The shark fishery in Jacobshavn gave a good yield, and at 
Umanak, where it is of great importance to the inhabitants, it 
proved profitable. 

Foxes were taken with difficulty, in consequence of the deep 
snow, and the yield of skins was poor. 

Bear hunting was of small importance, especially in the district 
of Upernivik, where the dogs, on which the success of the hunt 
principally depends, had been suffering from a form of disease which 
has been prevalent there for some years past. 


Reindecr.—-In most of the districts these have increased in 
number, and hunters have been successful. Hares and ryper 
have been abundant, but wild fowl generally have not contributed 
to the food supply as much as usual. 

The cod fisheries in the three southern districts have been very 
remunerative, not less so in the north; on the other hand, the 
catch of salmon has been very abundant. 

The production of blubber and livers from the Ist of April 
1888 to the 31st of March 1889, amounted to 10,095 tonder* of 
blubber and 1,468 tonder of livers, against 11,023 tonder and 
2,043 tonder respectively for the previous year. . 

The sanitary condition of the inhabitants was during the 
autumn, winter, and early spring, good everywhere, but in the 
beginning of May the influenza broke out at Julianshaab, and 
assumed an epidemic character, spreading northwards in the 
course of the summer to Umarnak in North Greenland. About 
Julianshaab it was of a severe type, not a few persons succumbing 
to it, and it was prevalent there for some considerable time. In 
most of the other districts it was of a milder character. Towards 
the end of the summer the epidemic seems to have disappeared 
or to have been rapidly diminishing in intensity. 


* 1 tonde = 112 kilos. 
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The number of inhabitants at the end of 1888 was as 
‘follows 


District. | Males. Females. Total. 
North Greenland 2,194 2,348 | 4,542 
South Greenland 2,644 3,035 5,679 

Totals 4,838 5,883 10,291 
Totals in 1887 = 4,774 5,348 | 10,122 


There was thus an ‘increase of population in North Greenland 
of 6, and in South Greenland of 93, or of 99 for the whole country. 

In North Greenland the number of births was 141, and of 
deaths 119; whilst the number of emigrants exceeded that of 
immigrants by 16. 

In South Greenland there were 249 births and 162 deaths. 
The remainder of the increase is owing to a small excess in the 
number of immigrants. The deaths were chiefly those of infants, 
and the prevalent diseases were the various forms of chest 
complaint. There were 41 accidental deaths, whereof 31 were 
by drowning from “kaiaks,’ 24 of these occurring in South 
Greenland. 

The disease amongst dogs has not re-appeared in any locality 
since the autumn of 1888, and it seems that their condition is 
now very satisfactory. 

Communication by sea between the different stations and with 
Denmark has been successfully kept up by the Greenland 
Company’s nine vessels. 

The cruiser “ Fylla,’ Captain Wandell, leaving her station off 
the coast of Iceland, visited the colonies of Godthaab, Sukke- 
toppen, and Holstenborg, during the summer of 1889. 

Some of the stations were, as usual, visited by Scotch whalers, 
but no American fishing vessels entered the harbours. 

A scientific expedition, under Herr Lundbrek and Hartz, went 
to South Greenland, and returned home in the autumn. 

From the creolite mines of Ivigtut, in 1889, 13 cargoes were 
shipped. The number of hands employed was 100, 50 of whom 
remained through the winter. 


EMIGRATION FROM GERMANY TO BRAZIL, 


A despatch has been received at the Foreign Office forwarding 
the following translation of a rescript of the German Emperor to 
the Ministers of the Interior and of Commerce, dated the 19th 
February, with respect to the false representations made to induce 
peasants of Stettin and Késlin to emigrate to Brazil :— 

“ From your reports of the 18th February of this year I have 
learned with displeasure that in repeated instances, in the 
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Government districts of Stettin and Késlin, peasants have been 
induced by false representations to emigrate to Brazil, and have 
secretly gone to Bremen in the delusive expectation of being 
forwarded thence to Brazil. 

“ T desire that the dangerous practices of the emigration agents, 
through which a portion of my subjects have been enticed to 
disregard their duty to their country, to cause loss to their 
relatives, and misery to themselves through the breach of their 
labour contracts, may be opposed in every legal manner ; and 
especially that proper measures may be taken for the information 
of the persons concerned. 

“ T charge you to give the requisite instructions in this matter to 
the Presidents of the Government districts of Stettin and Koslin, 
and to publish this rescript in the local newspapers.” 


ProrosEp Harbour EXTENSIONS AT STETTIN. 


Mr. W. Powell, Her Majesty’s Consul at Stettin, in a report 
to the Foreign Office, dated the 21st February, encloses an 
extract with translation from the Ostsee Zeitung relative to the 
proposed harbour extensions at Stettin. The following is an 
extract from the translation in question :— 

The project of forming a harbour on the Mollenwiesen has 
been considerable advanced. A commission, formed by the 
Government Railway Administration and this town, have sub- 
mitted a plan which has received the sanction of the Ministry, 
whereby the entrance to the new harbour is to be opposite 
the mouth of the Oder Danzig Canal. At the point where 
the railway lines, from what was formerly the Freiburg railway 
station, make the sharpest bend, a bridge will be erected, of 38 
metres in width, having 10-metre opening for the passage of 
vessels from which (bridge) the harbour basin commences, and 
will gradually expand for a distance of about 400 metres, then 
be divided into a westerly and easterly arm, the former (on the 
end of the Lastadie) connecting with the Parnitz (river), and 
near the Parnitz bridge will haye another bridge; the other arm 
running parallel with the before-mentioned railway lines, close to 
the above-mentioned railway station. In this way a peninsula 
would be formed, which is proposed for warehouses and other 
buildings; also between the Parnitz street and the western arm 
of the new harbour a wide space would remain destined for 
buildings. 

By this harbour new quay room of about 44 kilometres in 
length will be obtained for shipping. 

With this project a number of special projects have arisen, 
which will be worked out by Director Lenz in interest of the 
town, but which will not be ready before the end of this month. 

With regard to these special projects the estimates will be 
calculated and terms will be arranged. The full construction 
will not immediately be carried out to the full extent, but only 
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that portion which is nearest, and by-and-by the whole will be 
executed. 

It is under consideration that the bridge shall have an opening 
of 14 metres instead of.10 metres. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF CULINARY PRODUCTS AND 
Provisions AT BoRDEAUX. 


Mr. W. Ward, Her Majesty’s Consul at Bordeaux, in a report 
to the Foreign Office, dated the 21st February, transmits copies 
of the prospectus and rules for an international exhibition of 
culinary products and provisions to be held at Bordeaux in April 
and May next, under the auspices of the syndicates of alimentary 
industry in that town. According to these rules, the latest date 
for sending exhibits is the 1st of April next, and applications for 
admission should be sent before the 15th of March. But 
Mr. Ward says in his report that he has been informed that, 
in view of the time being so short, a further delay will probably 
be granted to exhibitors, especially from foreign countries, 


SraNIsH REGULATIONS AFFECTING EMIGRANTS ON PASSENGER 
SHIPS. 


A despatch, dated the 13th January last, has been received at 
the Foreign Office from Sir F. C. Ford, Her Majesty’s Am- 
bassador at Madrid, enclosing copy and translation of the new 
regulations which have been issued by the Minister of Marine, 
and which were published in the Gaceta de Madrid of the 12th 
January, with regard to the conveyance of emigrants and third- 
class passengers on board passenger ships. The following is a 
copy of the translation of regulations in question :— 

1. Spanish and foreign merchant vessels which leave Spanish 
ports for the colonies of Spain, and for long voyages in general, 
will convey passengers only in covered places on deck of the 
necessary strength, and on the two lower decks, the height of 
which must not be less than 1 metre 60 centimetres from deck to 
deck in an iron vessel, or to the lower surface of the beam if a 
wooden vessel. 

2. When it is a question of measuring space for third-class 
passengers or emigrants, a space of 2°25 cubic metres per passenger 
of more than ten years of age is to be allowed, and if the height 
of the hold exceeds 2°25 metres, the excess of measurement is 
not to be taken into account. Should the vessel, besides her 
necessary ventilation, be provided with a mechanical ventilating 
apparatus, an excess of 10 per cent. of passengers will be allowed 
her in the compartments where the apparatus is at work, If 
they are provided with electric lights, they will enjoy the further 
advantage of 5 per cent. If they carry boats, rafte, or other 
sufficient means for saving the lives of the crew and passengers 
on board, they may increase the number of passengers 10 per 
cent. 
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3. The empty space unoccupied by passengers may be utilised 
for carg> or for stores, but not with explosives or inflammable 
articles, nor those which through their smell may be noxious to the 
passengers, which must be kept duly apart. 

4, A bed of wood, of canvas, or of some other material will be 
reserved to each third-class passenger emigrant. Its minimum 
dimensions will be 1°83 metres in length by 0°50 in breadth. 

5. The compartments for third-class passengers or emigrants 
are to have hatchways immediately above them, and their area, 
added to that of the ventilating tubes which communicate with 
the said compartments, must be more than 3 per cent. of the area of 
the compartments, and if less the capability for carrying passengers 
will be reduced 10 per cent. 

6. Every compartment where there are from 25 to 100 third- 
class passengers, underdeck must have at least an iron or bronze 
ventilator ; two, if the number of passengers exceeds 200; and 
four if more. The ventilating tubes must be at least 20 centi- 
metres in diameter and rise 2 metres above the deck. 

7. Vessels must be provided with awnings for the protection of 
the deck occupied by passengers from sun and rain. 

8. The hatchways communicating with the holds of the vessels 
are to be firmly closed during the voyage, and when opened in 
port, or exceptionally at sea, they must be duly protected, to 
avoid passengers falling into the hold or being injured by packages 
when unloading. 

9. The passages to the berths and those around the hatchways 
must be at least 70 centimetres in breadth, and must be left 
perfectly free.- Every place occupied by passengers must be 
lighted during the night. 

10. When the number of third-class passengers or emigrants 
does not exceed 100, there must be two water-closets for the men 
and one for the women, and at the same rate for each group of 
100 individuals, until a maximum of 12 is reached for the men 
and a proportionate number for the women. 

11. Vessels must be provided with boats in accordance with 
their tonnage in the following proportion, unless owing to the 
small number of passengers and crew a fewer number might be 
considered sufficient 


2 boats for vessels under 200 tons. 
3 a - from 200 to 400 tons, 


4 400 ,, 600 ,, 
” »  600,, 1,000 ,, 
» 1,000 ,, 1,500 ,, 
7 ” ” »» 1,500 upwards, 


One of the boats must be a lifeboat in vessels under 600 tons, 
and two in vessels of more than 600 tons. 

They must be provided with cork belts and lifebuoys in 
proportion to the number of individuals on board, and also one, 
or two, fire-extinguishing apparatus, in accordance as the ship 
is under or over 600 tons, and also 24 hand fire-grenades and 
flasks, 
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12. Vessels must assign a separate place from that occupied by 
passengers for an infirmary, which must be provided with beds and 
well lighted and ventilated. Only two classes of beds will be 
allowed in the infirmary, and the cubic space of air for each patient 
must not be less than 3 cubic metres. 

The infirmaries must be placed between decks, or in closed 
cabins if on the upper deck, with a provision of one bed for every 
50 passengers. Special care must also be taken that vessels 
carrying emigrants are provided with a chaplain, doctor, and 
apothecary, in accordance with the existing regulations, and 
that the dispensary is well supplied with the necessary medicines. 

13. Compartments destined for emigrants must be cleansed and 
disinfected with phenic acid, creosote, chloride of lime, and other 
disinfectants, and previous to each voyage they must be freshly 
whitewashed or painted. 

14, The food supplied to each third-class passenger must be in 
accordance wtth the stipulations of the passage contract and 
divided into three meals a day. 

Vessels must be supplied with provisions in accordance with 
the amount fixed by the Royal Order of the 23rd of November 
1889. 

The supply of water must be in accordance with the number of 
days’ voyage, taking into account the ports of call, and at the rate 
of 4 litres per day per head. 

Half the amount of the water required must necessarily be 
carried in iron tanks and the rest can be carried in barrels. 

Ships provided with a distiller in proper order can carry one- 
third less of water. 

Children less than four years old must be supplied with eggs, 
condensed milk, and broth. 

15. The captain must provide separate accommodation for men 
and women in separate compartments or by constructing wooden 
screens ; and where families are sufficiently numerous, they may 
have a compartment to themselves. 

16. Vessels which can show special conditions with regard to 
the accommodation of passengers, cleanliness, ventilation, sanitary 
and salvage arrangements, may be exempted from the strict 
compliance with these regulations. 

Vessels already constructed and which cannot comply with 
some of these regulations for the conveyance of emigrants will be 
also exempted. 

17, These regulations will also be applicable to ships on their 
return voyage from Spanish colonial ports. 


BRIDGE OVER THE DANUBE. 


In reference to the notification on page 165 of the Board of 
Trade Journal for February, a despatch, dated the 3rd February, 
has been received from Sir F’. C, Lascelles, Her Majesty’s Minister 
at Bucharest, reporting that the concession for the construction of 
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a bridge over the Danube has been definitively granted to the 
Fives-Lille Company, and that the contract between the Roumanian 
Government and the company was signed on the 28th January. 


Cost or Transport or Cotron Goons From LiverPoon 
TO BELGRADE vid SALONICA. 


The following is an extract from a recent despatch from Her 
Majesty’s Consul-General at Salonica :— 

Messrs. Schenker and Co., having succeeded in their negotiations 
with Messrs. Johnstone’s Steamship Company, now undertake to 
forward cotton twist direct from Liverpool to Belgrade vid Salonica 
at the rate of 34/. sterling per 10 tons. This will include sea and 
railway freights, commission, and all other expenses at Salonica 
' and the frontier. Formerly the cost of forwarding the same 
quantity of twist by this route was nearly 65/. sterling. 


TRADE WITH SERVIA vid SALONICA. 


Mr. J. E. Blunt, Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Salonica, 
has reported that consignments of goods for Servia have begun to 
be sent to that port by British steamers from Liverpool. He 
announces that 98 bales of Manchester cotton goods, chiefly yarns, 
were expected to arrive at Salonica in transit for Servia by the 
steamer “ Kilmore,” and that a further consignment of these goods 
was expected by the steamer “ Craigmore.” 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL EXHIBITION AT BONE. 


A report, dated the 1st March, has been received at the Foreign 
Office trom Mr. A. de la Croix, British Vice-Consul at Bone, 
announcing that an industrial and commercial exhibition is to 
be held at Bone on the 15th May, and will remain opened for 
a month. Mr. de la Croix is of opinion that British manufacturers 
might find in Algeria au important opening for their goods and 
agricultural machines, and adds that goods intended for exhibition 
may be addressed to him, and he will see that they are well 
placed in the British section. 


Tue Unttep States TREASURY AND THE EMIGRATION 
CoMMISSIONERS. 


Mr. W. L. Booker, Her Majesty’s Consul-General at New 
York, in a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 18th February, 
reporting the termination of the contract between the United 
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States Treasury and the Emigration Commissioners of the State 
of New York, says :— 

* The Secretary to the United States Treasury has just sent to 
the Commissioners a notice in regard to the contract between the 
Department and themselves, of which the following is a copy :— 


« ¢ Treasury Department, Office of the Secretary, 
“ Washington, D.C., February 1890. 

‘¢ ¢ GENTLEMEN.—The contract entered into by and between 
the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States party of the 
first part, and the Commissioners of Emigration of the State of 
New York parties of the second part, bearing date the 27th and 
29th days of September 1883, contains the following provision : 


« ¢« That this contract may be revoked by either party thereto 
giving the other party 60 days’ notice in writing, and when the 
60 days shall have expired after such notice shall have been 
given, this contract shall cease and determine.” 

“ ¢In pursuance of the above provision, I hereby give notice 
that 60 days after receipt by you of this notice, that is to say, 
on the 18th of April 1890, the contract above referred to will be 
revoked, cease, and determine, and thereafter your services will 
not be required in the local affairs of the immigration in the ports 
within the State of New York. 

** «Respectively yours, 
the Immigration Commissioners “ ‘W. Winpom, 
* «of New York State. “ « Secretary.’ 


“It is probable that Castle Garden will not be used as a depdt 
for immigrants on the transfer of the business, and that one of 
the islands in the bay owned by the United States wil! be used 
for immigrant purposes.” 


IMMIGRATION INTO THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


According to a despatch received at the Foreign Office from 
Her Majesty’s Representative at Buenos Ayres, statistical tables 
issued by the Immigration Department in Buenos Ayres show the 
movement of migration from various countries during the past 
year as follows :— 

The number of immigrants is set down at 260,909, of which 
88,647 are Italians, 71,151 Spanish, 27,173 French, and 5,967 
British, other nationalities being represented by lesser numbers. 

Their professions or employments are very varied, as will be 
seen, agricultural labourers heading the list. Agricultural 
labourers, 106,011; masons, 9,127; carpenters, 8,231; com- 
mercial people, 4,208; vermicelli makers, 1,236; blacksmiths, 
2,318; gardeners, 1,684; servants (male and female), 5,748; 
miners, 849; brickmakers, 827. 

_ Other occupations (very numerous) appear in smaller pro- 
portions. 

* Empleados ” (not defined) are set down at 986. 
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Persons of “ various professions” at 11,329, while persons 
** without profession” appear to be no less than 19,125. 

The prospects of the latter class are unfavourable, notwith- 
standing the best efforts of their countrymen and others to assist 
them and help them on their way. 

The disposal of most of the arrivals is in the capital itself, 
9,734; province of Buenos Ayres, 41,987; province of Cordoba, 
11,440 ; province of Santa Fé, 24,003; province of Mendoza, 
4,552; province of Entre Rios, 4,687, and elsewhere in smaller 
proportions. 


Customs REVENUE IN SAN SALVADOR. 


Mr. J. Moffat, Her Majesty’s Consul at San Salvador, in a 
report to the Foreign Office, dated the 16th January, says :— 

The sum collected by duties upon imported articles at the 
various Custom houses during the 11 months of last year to the 
30th November 1889 amounts to 1,949,892 dols., equivalent to 
288,872/. sterling at the rate of 6°75 dols. to the pound sterling. 


EXTRACTS FROM CoNSULAR REPORTS PUBLISHED IN THE 
ANNUAL AND MISCELLANEOUS SERIES ISSUED BY THE 
ForEIGN OFFICE. 


France—Mr. E. H. Egerton, Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
Embassy at Paris, in his report on the French budget of 1890, 
says that in the last budget debates M. Rouvier compared the 
budget of 1886—the last voted by the previous Chamber—and 
that of 1890. In 1886, he said, the ordinary budget amounted 
to 120,619,000, the extraordinary to 6,540,000/ ; account of 
guaranteed interest to 2,520,000/.; budget of conventions, 
10,720,000/. ; aids to Chambers of Commerce for ports, canals, &c., 
900,000/. ; making a total of 141,299,000/. In 1890 the amounts 
were as follows:—The ordinary budget (having absorbed the 
extraordinary budget of Public Works and Marine) amounts to 
121,931,000/.; extraordinary war budget (as then proposed, but 
since diminished), 7,200,000/.; account of guaranteed interest, 
2,320,000/.; budget of conventions, 8,600,000/ ; aids to Chambers 
of Commerce, 960,000/., giving a total of 141,011,000/. 

The floating debt, he continued, has been diminished from 
about 43,000,000/. in 1886, to 36,000,0002 in 1890. In four 
years economies have been realised in various details of the 
expenditure of the Ministries which amount to nearly 3,000,000/, 
As a rule, in these Ministries there are fewer employed, and more 
work is done. The cost of “regie” is much less, whilst the pay 
of the collectors of indirect taxes and excisemen has, to a certain 
extent, improved. 

In answer to taunts of having arrested the amortization process, 
he pointed out that that was the consequence of the absorption of 
the extraordinary budget for public works into the ordinary 
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budget of 1888, the accounts of which have been settled with a 
surplus of between 1,000,000/. or 2,000,000. He contrasted the 
financial management of the previous Parliament, which, from 
1882 to 1885, added about 96,500,000/. to the debt, with that of 
the Parliament which he was addressing, which had borrowed but 
42,000,000/. The average annual borrowing having fallen from 
about 24,000,000/. to 14,000,000/. The floating debt, which, on 
the 1st January 1886, stood at 52,666,666/., was 36,000,000/. odd 
in 1890. 

Deducting from the budget the enormous charge for the debt, 
about 52,000,000/. odd ; the cost of collecting the revenue, about 
14,000,0002. ; the army and navy, 30,000,000/. odd ; and the public 
works and public instruction expenditure, he pointed to the 
remainder, 12,000,000/., as a small sum to pay for the home 
government, justice, religion, commerce and arts, foreign affairs, 
and colonial government of such a power as France. A satisfac- 
tory proof, in his opinion, that the French Administration is 
exceptionally economical. 

As for the schools, there were, in 1888, 6,351,000 attending 
them, whilst in 1875 there were but 4,609,700. The movement 
in the sea ports was 14,000,000 tons in 1877; in 1887 it was 
22,500,000 tons. In 1877, 763,000,000 of letters, papers, and 
parcels were sent by post; in 1887, 1,317,000,000. ‘There were 
7,000,000 telegrams in 1877; in 1887, 22,000,000. In 1876, 
12,500 miles of railways carried 136,987,000 passengers and 
61,836,000 tons of goods; in 1887, 20,950 miles of railways 
carried 226,571,000 passengers and 80,285,000 tons of goods. 

In 1876, again, the taxed share dividends of public companies 
in France were about 18,000,000/, the taxed interest of bonds, 
23,000,000/.; in 1887 they were 24,000,000/. and 33,000,0007. 
respectively, It is true, in 1882, before the “ Union Générale” 
disaster, the share dividends were even larger. ‘The four chief 
banking houses in France had, in 1888, 36,000,000/. of deposits, 
instead of 22,000,000/., as in 1876. Through the Chambre de 
Compensation in Paris (answering to the Clearing House), nearly 
217,000,000/. passed last year, against 88,000,000/. in 1878— 
more than in the years of the greatest prosperity, 1881 and 1882, 

The succession duties, in which it is observed that there has 
been a falling off of late, brought in much more in 1888 than 
in 1887—216,000,000/. of property paid this duty, against 
177,000,0001. in 1877, 

The total funds of the mutual aid and benevolent societies, 
which, in 1881, were 1,360,000/., in 1888 were 2,200,000/. The 
savings bank deposits, which, in 1852, were but 1,300,000/., and 
in 1878, 44,000,000/, have, in 1889 (notwithstanding the large 
sums withdrawn about 1887), reached the amount of 120,000,0002, 
and are steadily increasing, the number of depositors having risen 
from 893,000 in 1855, to 6,492,000 in 1889, or one in six of the 
population. The deposits invested in Government securities by 
the National Savings Bank alone amounted, in 1888, to nearly 
6,000,000/. 
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Norway.—In a report by Mr. Vice-Consul Hearn on the trade 
of Norway for 1888, translated from the introduction to the 
recently published report by the Statistical Bureau of Christiania 
and forwarded by Mr. T. Michell, Her Majesty's Consul-General 
at Christiania, it is stated that the value of the produce of the 
forest, and the timber trade exported from Norway in 1888, 
amounted to 2,426,000/.; of this 1,784,500/. falls to timber, 
509,000. to ordinary and chemical wood pulp, 97,0001 to 
matches, and 6,5001. to bobbins and turned goods. 

The following are the quantities.of the various deseriptions 
of timber exported in 1888: Planed timber, 239,993 registered 
tons; sawn timber, 235,495 registered tons ; hewn timber, 49,748 
registered tons; round timber, 304,099 registered tons; staves, 
38,163 registered tons ; split and firewood, 41,073 registered tons ; 
total, 908,571 registered tons, 

The total export of timber has last year risen to about the 
same quantity as was exported in the years 1882-84, but it still 
remains considerably below the great timber shipping years of 
1872 and 1873, when respectively 1,037,000 tons and 1,075,000 
tons were exported. 

The export of planed and sawn timber taken together amounted 
in the years 1883-85 to somewhat over 480,000 tons, after having 
reached 502,500 tons in 1883—the largest amount exported since 
1873 and 1874. 

In 1886 this export sank to 447,500 register tons, and in 1887 
to 423,200 register tons; but it rose again in 1888 to 475,500 
register tons. 

More planed than sawn timber has been exported of late years, 
whereas in 1877 the proportion was one-third planed to two-thirds 
sawn. The shipments of hewn timber, z.c., balks, &c., show, on 
the whole, a decrease, and have of late years been equal to only 
half the average exported in 1876-80, and less than a third of the 
average of 1871-75. The shipments of pit-props, mining and 
other round timber in 1888, were over 304,000 register tons, 
which is more than in the three previous years, and almost equal 
to the exports in 1883 and 1884. The export of staves was 
nevertheless normal. ‘The prices realised for timber in 1888 were 
better than in the previous year. 

Mexico.—In a report upon the finances of Mexico and the 
system of land tenure in that country, Sir Francis Denys deals 
with the question of Mexico as a field for colonisation. He says 
that that country, as is well-known, contains as fine agricultural land 
as there is in the world, the soil being capable of producing every 
variety of cereal and fruit. In most parts of the Republic two 
crops are grown annually, and that with the aid of the rudest 
and most primitive implements of husbandry, and without any 
help of artificial dressing of the ground. A field sown with 
alfa-alfa, for instance, if kept tolerably clean of weeds and irrigated, 
can be cut every 40 days, and the crop will go on growing for 
10 years. This plant, which corresponds to our clover, is invaluable 
in a country where.all fodder is burnt up at the end of the dry season. 
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The States to the north contain immense stretches of country 
highly favourable for cattle raising, although some portions 
are exposed to seasons of drought, and are ill provided 
with water. 

A new country, where almost every product can be raised, 
will be opened out on the completion of the Mexican Southern 
Railway. 

In spite, however, of these great advantages and its fine climate, 
European emigrants with small capital would incur grave risks of 
failure if they attempted to settle as farmers in Mexico, except 
under a properly organised system of colonisation. 

Dr. James Edmunds, in a pamphlet on European immigration, 
recommends the establishment of agricultural townships of 
European settlers in suitable districts, each forming its own basis 
of supplies, a system by which the settler in Mexico would avoid 
to some extent the innumerable difficulties with which he would 
have to contend on attempting to settle on his own account among 
a people of a different race, speaking a foreign Janguage, and 
with most antagonistic habits; and I am dispesed to think that 
Dr. Edmund’s proposal is the only solution of the question of the 
colonisation of the unoccupied lands of Mexico by white settlers 
other than Spaniards. 

The Government are quite alive to the necessity of colonisation, 
and are ready to grant advantageous terms to colonists, and 
persons who would organise the introduction of settlers into 
Mexico. 

A contract under date of November 12th, 1889, has been 
signed by the Government with Messrs. Fergusson and Ellis, 
American citizens, for establishment of negro colonies in the 
States of Vera Cruz, Oaxaca, Guerrero, Michoacan, and San 
Luis Potosi. 

The colonists will have the privilege of free entry for their 
personal effects and agricultural implements, and exemption from 
certain taxes during a specified period. (See Mexican Colonisa- 
tion Act of December 1883.) The concessionnaires are bound to 
introduce 20,000 colonists within 10 years from the date of the 
concession. 


Brazil_—Mr. E. Kanthack, Her Majesty’s Consul at Para, has 
forwarded to the Foreign Office a report by Mr. Vice-Consul 
Airlie on the trade of Maranham. In this reportit is stated that, 
with a view to encourage immigration, an experiment is about to 
be made by introducing 35 families of Poles and Germans who 
are coming from Philadelphia to settle down in the neighbour- 
hood of Maranham. Each family is to have passage paid, 137 
acres of land, two bullocks, one baggage horse, one cow, a house 
valued at 20/., implements and 3/ per month for each month’s 
sustenance—a reimbursment is to be made by each family of 1007. 
in yearly instalments beginning with the third year up to the end 
of the tenth year. 
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VIIT.—MISCELLANEOUS TRADE NOTICES. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF MINING AND METALLURGY 
IN LONDON. 


During the summer of this year an International Exhibition of 
Mining and Metallurgy will be held at the Crystal Palace, 
Sydenham. The offices of the honorary secretary of the exhibition 
are at 18, Finch Lane, E.C. The following is a summary of the 
branches which will be represented :-— 

Machinery in motion and at rest ; gold mining; silver mining ; 
diamond mining ; ironstone and iron ore mining ; the manufacture 
of iron and steel; lead mining and manufacture ; tin mining and 
smelting ; copper mining; zinc mining and manufacture ; coal 
mining ; the petroleum industry ; natural asphalt mining; mining 
for precious stones ; the salt industry ; mining for antimony, quick- 
silver, asbestos, arsenic, manganese, cobalt, platinum, bismuth 
ochres, sulphur, uranium and other minerals; alloyz; the nitrate 
and phosphate interests; assaying, &c.; chemicals and the che- 
mistry of mining and metallurgy; quarrying; clays; cement; 
electricity ; explosives ; ; the transport and shipment of minerals ; 
scientific instruments ; collections of mineral specimens; mining 
and metallurgical literature ; mining tools and appliances ; ambu- 
lance practice ; and the condition of working miners. 


Merats Rossi. 


The Russian Nouveau Temps has published a comparison 
between the latest report of the Russian Mining Commission, 
edited by M. Koubeline, and that published in 1878 by M. Skal- 
kovsky. The report does not give any figures later than the end 
of 1887, but the comparison supplies i important data for measuring 
the progress of the Russian metal industry. 

So far as the precious metals are concerned, the product of gold 
has fallen during these 10 years from 2,572 to 2,128 pouds, 
while that of silver has increased from 699 to 939 pouds, and that 
of platinum from 126 to 269 pouds. The figures are different for 
the precious metals chemically refined, namely, 1,898 pouds of 
gold and 1,043 pouds of silver in 1887. ‘hose for platinum are 
unknown, the melting of that metal being mainly carried on 
abroad. Notwithstanding the affinity which exists between silver 
and lead, and the increase in the produce of silver, less lead was 
extracted in 1887 than was the case 10 years before—60,428 
pouds instead of 85,281. 
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It is a misfortune for Russia that the amount of gold extracted 
is less than it used to be. It appears that less and less auriferous 
soil is discovered in the region of Yakoutsk. Un the other side, 
the fact that more gold is found in the quartz mines than formerly 
(164 pouds instead of 87) is of favourable augury for the future. 
It is not believed by Russian economists that there will be much 
progress in the gold industry until the great Siberian railway is 
finished, as this scheme takes away the labourers from all other 
work, and makes the price of machinery abnormally high. ‘The 
only progress of the gold industry at the present moment is found 
in the province of the Amour. 

Foreign competition has for a long time past been injurious to 
the production of copper, but the raising of the Customs tariff has 
made an alteration, by which the Caucasus has benefited. In 10 
years the melting of copper has risen from 214,865 to 304,607 
pouds. On the other hand, zine has fallen from 283,398 to 
221,250 pouds, in consequence of the decline of the home demand. 
Very little tin is obtained in Russia (629 pouds in 1887), and that 
only in Finland. Quicksilver, a rare metal, was not worked in 
‘Russia until 1886, but in 1887, 3,911 pouds of it were obtained. 
During the 10 years the extraction of manganese rose from 
11,790 in 1878 to 3,553,535 pouds in 1887. In 1886, however, 
the figure was a million pouds higher; the sudden fall is due to 
the rivalry of Chili, There was also in 1887 a temporary dimi- 
nution in the product of coal, but the 10 years show a great 
increase, from 153,981,727 to 276,778,774 pouds. It is in Poland 
and in the region of the Donetz that the quantity of coal extracted 
has doubled, while it has diminished in the neighbourhood of 
Moscow and on the Kirghis Steppe. Fifty-eight per cent. of the 
coal consumed has been by the railways, of which, however, 
16 per cent. was of foreign extraction, 

Gigantic progress has been made in the working of naphtha, 
The manifest exhaustion of the American wells of good quality 
promises for Russian petroleum the ascendancy in the market of 
the world. During 10 years the product of Russian raw naphtha 
has risen from 15} millions to nearly 167 million pouds. The 
asphalt industry is concentrated at Syzrane. Since the abolition 
of the excise duty on salt, the extraction of that article has been 
greatly encouraged. The stimulus given to the iron trade by the 
protectionist system cannot be estimated by any figures given in 
the new report, for that system was only first applied in 1887, 


QOMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISE IN Russia 


A St. Petersburg correspondent of the Journal de la Chambre 
de Commerce de Constantinople says that the Government financial 
administration will shortly proceed to the elaboration of a new 
system of legislation for commercial and industrial undertakings, 
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in order to free native activity from prejudicial restraints, The 
principle thit any enterprise conforming to the law is ¢pso facto 
authorised is to be substituted for the principle at present obtaining 
in Russia, namely, that any enterprise* not specia!ly authorised is 
considered as prohibited. 


- 


Russtan TOoBAccos. 


The Journal de la Chambre de Commerce de Constantinople for 
the 25th January last, respecting the Russian tobacco trade, 
says :— 

"The prices on Change of tobaccos grown in the district of 
Odessa were as follows in 1888 :— 

Bessarabian tobacco, 2 to 15 roubles per poud; Crimean, 3 to 
12r. Tobacco from the southern coast of the Crimea, 15 to 26 r. 
Caucasian, 3 to 13 r.; Batoum, 1 to 14r. 

These tobaccos are obtained from seeds of Turkish tobaccos. 
As regards Turkish tobaccos imported in the leaf, they have been 
sold on the southern markets at the below-mentioned prices :— 

Guebeck, 40 to 100 r. per poud; Kir-Basma, 25 to 60 r. ; 
Persitchan, 18 to 30 r.; Basma-Yénidjé, 10 to 32 r.; Guebeck 
de Smyrne, 50 te 82 r.; Schyra de Smyrne, 15 to 32 1r.; Syra, 
15 to 24 r.; Samsoun, 15 to 24 r. 

Since 1886, the exports from Odessa have fallen in value from 
808,740 r. to 596,200 r. Manufactured tobaccos have fallen from 
14,294 pouds in 1886 to 11,397 pouds in 1888. Exports of 
cigarettes have kept, on the contrary, at about the same figure, 
viz., 4,726,000 in number in 1886 and 4,694,000 in 1888. 

The countries of destination were :— 

Japan in 1887, with 5,000 pouds of cut tobacco worth 390,000 r. 
and 40,000 r. worth of cigarettes, and in 1888, with a large 
quantity not distinguished of exports effected at Viadivostuck, 
including 11,000 cigars and 4,420,000 cigarettes. 

The Russian provinces of Asia, to which Odessa sent tobacco 
and cigarettes to the value of 125,000 x. in 1887, and 150,000 r. 
in 1888. 

The Ottoman Empire, which received in 1887, 1,800 pouds of 
cut tobacco, worth 70,000 r.; and in 1888, 95,000 r. worth. 

England, in 1888, with 6,710 pouds, worth 268,500 r., and 
74,000 cigarettes. 

Finaily, in small quantities, Greece, France, Germany, and the 
Netherlands. 

Again, in 1887, Odessa exported, principally to Italy, 18,304 
pouds vf makhorka (common tobacco grown in the centre), worth 
54,912 r. In 1888 this exportation to the same country was no 
more than 9,134 pouds, worth 36,536 r. 

It is a curious fact that the trade in cigars and cigarettes of 
Southern Russia develops but little in the countries of Eastern 
Europe. This circumstance had already attracted the attention 
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of the Russian Minister of Finance, who, in 1888, inquired into 
the question of foreign countries by specialists sent to Germany, 
France, and Austria. These persons have thus been able to 
prove that the tobaccos of Southern Russia, and especially those 
cultivated in Crimea, Bessarabia, and the Caucasus, are of superior 
quality to the tobaccos grown in the countries of Western Europe. 
As regards the well-known tobacco of the southern coast of the 
Crimea, it is second only in quality to Turkish tobacco. In these 
conditions, the inertia solely of the planters, the merchants, and 
manufacturers must be made responsible for the state of affairs 
pointed out above. 


ALcoHOLIC PRropucTion IN Russi. 


The following is a translation of an article appearing in the 
Journal de St. Pétersbourg of the 10th (22nd) January on the 
subject of alcoholic production in Russia :— 

According to a report of the Department of Indirect Taxation, 
there were, in 1887-88, in Russia 2,139 distilleries of alcohol, 
which produced 88,389,000 vedros* of brandy of 40 degrees 
strength, The distilleries have consumed 48,811,000 pouds of 
cereals, 86,611,000 pouds of potatoes, and 5,840,000 pouds of 
molasses. Compared with the preceding year, the production of 
spirits in 1887-88 shows an increase of 13,824,000 vedros. 

According to their geographical pusition, the spirit distilleries 
are distributed as follows :—- 


Production of 
No. of Alcohol in 


Factories. 


Poland - - - 
North-West - - 

Baltic Provinces - - - 
South-West - - - 
Central Provinces (Black Earth zone) 
Little Russia - - - 


413 3,528,000 
Central Provinces Industrial (excluding Moscow) 


| 378 2,204,000 
| 334 4,966,000 
| 265 3,856,000 
| 244 10,570,000 
| 156 2,733,000 
119 1,831,000 

71 2,430,000 

58 1,699,000 
| 56 494,000 

45 1,039,000 


South - - - 


North (excluding St. Petersburg) = - 
Siberia - - 


* Vedros = 2°7 Imperial gallons. 


In addition there were, in 1887-88, 50 factories producing 
spirits and yeast. The production of pressed yeast amounted to 
762,700 Ibs. These factories are principally concentrated in the 
Governments of the East, notably in the Volga basin. 
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Suecar Inpustry IN Russia. 


The following information respecting the Russian sugar industry 
is extracted from the Journal de St. Pétersbourg for the 23rd 
January (4th February) :— 

According to a report of the Department of Indirect Taxation, 
there were, in 1887-88, in Russia, 218 sugar refineries, the annual 
production of which amounted to 23,749,000 pouds. Since the 
preceding year 11 refineries ceased to work and the production of 
sugar fell off by 2,201,000 pouds. The area of the beet planta- 
tions has shown, compared with 1886-87, a diminution of 
39,801 deciatines, or 14°7 per cent. More than half (53 per cent.) 
of the 231,064 deciatines devoted to the cultivation of the beetroot 
were worked by private individuals, and the remainder (47 per 
cent.) by the refineries. The average crop of beets in 1887 was 
113°8 berkovets per deciatine. (In Bessarabia the crop was 
180 berkovets per deciatine ; in the province of Lomja, 150; in 
that of Kharkow, 1423 ; in that of Lublin, 130-9 ; Koursk, 126°6, 
&e.) As regards quality, the Polish beet is the best (10°52 per 
cent. sugar); then comes that of the South-West plantations 
(9°25 per cent. sugar); and lastly that of the central provinces 
(8°36 per cent. sugar). The average yield of sugar was, in 
1887-88, 9°12 per cent., or 36°48 lbs. per berkovet (10 pouds) of 
beet. The refineries have delivered in 1887-88 for consumption 
4,705,000 pouds of refined sugar, 19,477,000 pouds of raw sugar, 
and 43,198 pouds of molasses. 


Coat Propuction 1n Russia. 


The Moniteur des Intéréts Matériels, in its issue of the 2nd 
February, says :— 

The production of the cellieries of Central Russia has been 
attracting for some years past by its growing importance the 
attention of the commercial world. According to statistics just 
published by the journal of the Russian Ministry of Finance, 
the exports of coal, coke, and anthracite in 1889 from the coal- 
fields situated within the region of the Koursk-Kharkov-mer 
d@Azov, Donetz, and Catherine lines amounted to a total of 
210,049 waggons. At a load of 600 pouds (9,828 kilos.) per 
waggon, this figure represents a quantity of 126,029,400 pouds 
(about 2,064,000 tons). In 1888 the movement did not exceed 
86,034,000 pouds (1,409,000 tons). The increase is, therefore, 
39,995,000 pouds (655,000 tons), or more than 46 per cent. 


Exports OF CEREALS FROM Russia. 


The Journal de St. Pétersbourg for the 10th (22nd) January 
says that the total quantity of cereals exported from the principal 
Customs ports of Russia last year was 391,208,000 pouds, as 
compared with 495,654,000 pouds in 1888, and 344,057,000 pouds 
in 1887. 


il 
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According to the different cereals, the total of the exports is 
distributed as follows: — Wheat, 161,386,000 pouds; rye, 
71,798,000 pouds; barley, 48,712,000 pouds; oats, 68,860,000 
pouds; maize, 18,975,000 pouds; peas, 3,907,000 pouds ; groats, 
1,315,000 pouds; buckwheat, 1,330,000 pouds; other cereals, 
1,136,000 pouds; flour, 2,763,000 pouds; and bran, 11,022,000 
pouds. Total, 391,208,000 pouds. 


ProrosED CANAL IN NortTHEeRN Russia. 


According to the Levant Herald for the 31st January, the 
technical report on the construction of a canal to connect Lake 
Oneya with the White Sea has been completed and presented to 
the Russian Minister of Ways and Communications. The 
necessity of connecting the White Sea littoral with St. Peters- 
burg and Central Russia by a waterway has long since been 
recognised both by the Government and commercial men. Now 
it has been shown that the level of the White Sea is 15:7 feet 
higher than that of Lake Onega, and the canal projected would 
be 219 verstes long, of which 129 verstes would be natural water- 
way. The width of the canal generally would be 14 sagenes, 
except at the locks, where it would be reduced to 9 sagenes ; this, 
however, would permit of vessels using it drawing 10 feet of 
water. It is estimated that the cost of carrying out this work 
would amount to 10 millions, including the construction of a port 
on the White Sea, the improvement of the bed of the Svir and 
other supplementary works. Locally the people impatiently 
await the establishment of this means of communication between 
the North and Lake Onega, and in view of the large number of 
vessels that would be required to carry on the traffic, an outlet 
for the local timber supplies is looked forward to. There can be 
no doubt that a very active exchange of merchandise would also 
result. The North supplies fish in profusion, whilet the interior 
province could furnish in return manufactured articles and 
“colonials,” not to mention wheat, of which a part might be 
exported by the White Sea. At present each pound of mer- 
chandise pays a rouble or more for the journey between St. 
Petersburg and Archangel, whereas by the new canal the cost 
of transport would not exceed 40 copecks. The mineral riches 
of Olonets may also receive a larger application in the factories 
of the Russian capital which have hitherto supplied themselves 
with foreign material. Moreover, the new waterway would 
possess a certain strategical importance, since it would unite 
Cronstadt with the White Sea. 


. 
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CANALISATION OF THE DNIEPER. 


The following appears in the Moniteur des Intéréts Matériels of 
the 20th February :— 

The Russian Ministry of Ways and Communications has under 
consideration a proposal for the canalisation of the Dnieper in 
that portion where the river is obstructed by the rocks which form 
the principal obstacle to the development of the navigation on the 
lower course of the river. The Government has decided that the 
works of canalisation should be undertaken without delay, by 
reason of the great economic importance which they would have 
for the well-being of the whole of Central Russia. The project 
in question has heen already examined by a commission of experts, 
who have declared it to be perfectly feasible after a few modifica- 
tions in the details. 


THe PopuLatTion oF POLAND. 


The Journal de St. Pétersbourg quotes a statement from the 
Lodzer Zeitung to the effect that at the end of last year there 
were 8,165,750 inhabitants in the kingdom of Poland. These 
were distributed as follows :—Government of Warsaw, 1,451,255 ; 
Kalisch, 850,526; Kielce, 669,316: Lomja, 598,711; Lublin, 
949,086 ; Piotrkow, 1,072,659 ; Plotsk, 591,116 ; Radom, 697,273 ; 
Souvalki, 651,490 ; and Siedlce, 664,378. 


EXHIBITION IN TASCHKENT. 


The Russian Government gives notice that the 25th anniversary 
of the extension of Russian supremacy to Western Turkestan will 
be marked, in the course of the year 1890, by an exhibition to be 
held in Taschkent, for the purpose of displaying the progress 
which Turkestan has made during the quarter of a century of 
Russian rule, in all the arts of civilisation. The exhibits will be 
mainly local, but one section of the exhibition will be specially 
devoted to agricultural machinery and other manufactures from 
European Russia and the other countries of Europe. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF Rye IN GERMANY. 


The French Consul at Mannheim, in a recent report to his 
Government, with reference to the production and consumption 
of rye in Germany, states that the large development of industry 
and the constant gradual increase of the industrial establishments 
in Germany has resulted in a progressive diminution of the areas 
devoted to the cultivation of cereals, At the same time the 
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kindred agricultural industries (sugar, brandy, starch) always 
claim for the beetroot and potato larger extents, which are taken 
from the cereals. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, the production of cereals 
has not diminished in Germany ; on the contrary, it increases in 
a great measure owing to the improved systems of working the 
soil, to intensive cultivation, to the progress of agricultural 
chemistry, to artificial manures, lastly to the increasing general 
use of machinery. 

Rye is the most important of the grains cultivated in Germany ; 
wheat is only second, both as regards cultivation and consumption. 
Official statistics furnish the following figures as regards the 
production, importation, and exportation of rye since the year 
1885-86 (lst July to 30th June) :— 


| 
— | Crop. Import. | Export. 
| Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1885-86 - | 5,820,095 432,043 | 3,840 
1886-87 - - | 6,092,849 428,827 | 3,227 
1887-88 - «| 6,375,734 347,914 | 2,821 


The production of rye increases, therefore, whilst the movement 
of imports and exports diminishes. 

The total of the existing stock, the portion used for seed, and 
the totals for consumption in the same years were :— 


—- Existing Stock. Reserve for Seed. | Consumption. 
| 
| Tons. | Tons. Tons. 
1885-86 - - 6,248,298 | 991,455 5,256,843 
| | 
1886-87 - - | 6,518,449 | 993,537 5,524,912 
1887-88 - -| 6,720,827 994,074 8,726,753 


The following are the average prices of rye in the German 
Empire, per 1,000 kilos., since 1884:—1884, 187 frs. 36 cts. ; 
1885, 183 frs. 10 cts.; 1886, 169 frs. 78 cts. ; 1887, 160 frs. 
23 cts.; 1888, 172 frs. 86 cts. 


THe Lapour QUESTION IN AMSTERDAM. 


The Bulletin du Musée Commercial states that there has 
occurred, at Amsterdam, an event of great interest in relation 
to the solution of differences between employers and workmen. 
The Society ‘ Concordia Inter Nos,” composed of carpenters, 
called together a meeting to which 400 employers were invited. 
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At the opening of this meeting, the president admitted that 
a printed notice had been distributed last December to workmen, 
by means of the Socialist committee, to engage them in a strike 
announced for the first month of 1890. The orator warned his 
hearers against such counsels and advised them frankly to bring 
their complaints before their employers, of whose conciliatory 
disposition they had already iad evidence. 

The increase of wages and the diminution of the number of 
hours of work figure in the first rank of the claims of the work- 
men. One of the employers declared, in the name of his colleagues, 
that they were all disposed to examine with the greatest 
impartiality the demands of the men, and to act in common with 
them in improving the situation. It was necessary, however, to 
keep account of the laws of competition. The meeting decided 
that the three societies of employers in Amsterdam should meet to 
examine the complaints of the men, and that when they had done 
so, they should again have an interview with the delegates of the 
* Concordia Inter Nos.” 


FrencH TRADE IN 1889. 


The Economiste Frangais for the 15th February publishes the 
following particulars of the import and export trade in wines in 
France in the year 1889 :— 

Imports.—The total quantity of common wines in casks imported 
into France in 1889 was 10,636,009 hectolitres. Of this, 
7,015,538 hectols. came from Spain, 337,133 hectols. from Italy, 
857,484 hectols. from Portugal, 1,591,922 hectols. from Algeria, 
and 863,932 hectols. from other countries. The corresponding 
total for 1888 was 12,305,773 hectols. Common wines in bottles 
were imported to the extent of 5,522 hectols. as compared with 
7,728 hectols. in 1888. Of sweet wines in casks there were 
imported 246,513 hectols., and in bottles 10,198 hectols. The 
corresponding figures for 1888 were 191,141 and 9,399 hectols. 
The whole imports in 1889, according to the valuation of the 
Customs administration, represent a sum of 387,214,000 frs. as 
compared with 437,900,000 frs. in 1888. 


Exports—The following are the details of the exports: Of 
common wines in casks, from the Gironde, 1,101,817 hectols. ; from 
other parts, 1,106,148 hectols. ; of common wines in bottles, from 
the Gironde, 79,440 hectols. ; from other parts, 235,883 hectols. ; 
giving a total export of common wines of 2,523,288 hectols, as 
compared with 2,448,279 hectols. in 1888. The total export of 
sweet wines in casks in 1889 was 36,414 hectols., and of ¢hose in 
bottles 30,021 hectols. The corresponding figures for the previous 
years were 32,664 and 33,118 hectvis. According to the Customs 
authorities, the total exports represented a value of 251,054,000 frs, 
in 1889 and 242,481,000 frs. in 1888. 


| 
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Tue Port or Fiume. 


The Journal de la Chambre de Commerce de Constantinople 
learns that the Hungarian Ministry of Commerce is greatly 
interested in the establishment of regular steam communication 
between Fiume and the ports of Dalmatia, Adriatic Italy, Greece, 
Malta, &c., in order to develop tae commercial relations between 
those countries and Hungary. Hitherto the exports of Hungarian 
products into the countries of the Adriatic has been made almost 
entirely vid Trieste, and Hungarian products such as sugar, iron, 
hardware, glasses, paper, flour, alcohol, cereals, dried vegetables, 
worked wood, staves, &ec., are shipped vid that port. 


Toe Bupa-Pestn CoMMERCIAL Museum. 


The Handels-Museum for February 6th states that the 
Hungarian Minister of Commerce has determined to enlarge and 
develop the Commercial Museum at Buda-Pesth, and to add to it 
« bureau in which merchants and others can apply for detailed 
information regarding Customs duties, expenses of transport, and 
other practical matters connected with trade. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE Port or Prre&us. 


The Moniteur des Intéréts Matériels for the 20th February 
last informs its readers that works on a large scale are about to 
be undertaken at Pireus. The port is to be enlarged, a reservoir 
is to be constructed, and a canal connecting Pireus with 
Phalerum to be opened. A committee has been appointed for 
carrying out the scheme; it is composed of Messrs. Quélenec, 
engineer-in-chiet ; Carbonni, port prefect; Sauret and Gazi, 
engineers. 


INDUSTRY. 


The Journal dela Chambre de Commerce de Constantinople for 
the 15th February says that a native joint stock company has 
founded at Bellova a factory for producing wood-work for 
windows and doors. At Karlovo a spinning mill is being built, 
and at Sophia the Bulgarian Government is treating with toreign 
manufacturers for the establishment of a cartridge factory. 


RAILWAY IN ANATOLIA. 


The Levant Herald for the 29th January, with regard to the 
construction of a new railway in Anatolia, says: — 

Work has been energetically pushed on along the extension of 
the existing railway, and, while the contractors are bound by the 
terms of their contract to complete the line by October 1892, 
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such progress has already been made with the work that the line 
is expected to be open to Ada Bazar in the coming spring, and to 
Lefke a few months later. At Ada Bazar it is important to note 
there will probably be laid down at an early date a branch north- 
wards to the coal fields of Heraklia. At or near Ada Bazar the 
line will turn south io Eski-Shehir, and thence the line will be 
laid in an almost due easterly direction to Angora. Between 
Ada Bazar and Eski-Shehir the principal places are Gaevah, 
Lefke, and Biledjik ; and in the further portion of the line, from 
Eski-Shehir to Angora, Alpukeui, Bebek, and Mallikeui are the 
chief towns. The population of Angora itself, it may be 
mentioned, is at present about 40,000, and the resources of 
Anatolia in herds, crops, and mines are remarkable. Cultivation 
in the valley of the Sakaria, the ancient Sangarius, is conducted 
on the same principles as in the most civilised parts of Europe, 
with the result that the crops are abundant, and that the revenue 
is more assured in this part of the Empire than in any other. 
Angora is itself the seat of a most active trade in camlet, merino, 
goats’ hides, dye-stuffs, gum, and wax. Eski-Shehir aiso is the 
seat of the famotis meerschaum industry. The region that will 
be served by the new railway is estimated at 220,000 square 
miles, and to contain a population of several millions. 

The valleys watered by the Sakaria and Kara Su rivers produce 
an abundance of crops, which include cotton, opium, madder, 
hemp, fiax, and fruits, but at present intercommunication is only 
maintained in the interior of this province by means of caravan 
tracks and bridle-paths. The existing railways in Asiatic Turkey 
have a mileage of about 565 miles, made up as follows :— 
Smyrna-Aidin railway and branches about 310 miles ; Smyrna- 
Cassaba, 159; Scutari-Ismidt, 55; Mersina-Adana, 41. The 
projected railway will therefore add 50 per cent. to the mileage 
in the Asiatic provinces and, still more important, it will for the 
first time carry a line for several hundred miles from the 
Mediterranean in the direction of Bagdad and the head of the 
Persian Gulf. It will also form the first section of any trunk 
line that may hereafter be laid down to Kara Hissar, Diarbekir, 
and Bagdad, while it possesses the material advantage that it 
passes through a fertile and well-peopled region where the 
deficiency of means of communication is the chief cause of the 
backwardness of the country. There is, therefore, some definite 
reason for anticipating that railways in Asiatic Turkey could not 
make a more favourable start in any other province than in 
Anatolia. 


ALCOHOLIC CONSUMPTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


According to the Monetary Times ot Toronto tor the 
7th February, the United States spends every year 912,450,000 
dole. for malt and distilled liquors. The actual amount of malt 
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liquors consumed in 1888 in the United States was 767,587,056 
gallons. This includes not quite 3,000,000 gallons of imported 
beer and ale. The manufacturers’ price to the retailer is rather 
above than below 20 cents per gallon. At 20 cents the cust to 
the dealer would be 153,517,411 dols. The retailers get an 
average of 60 cents per gallon, which makes the cost to the 
consumers 460,522,233 dols., which the American people spend 
annually for malt liquor, principally beer. The most careful 
estimate puts the cost of wine to the consumer at 72,670,136 dols., 
and of distilled spirits 379,226,860 dols., which makes the total] 
over 912,000,000 dols. 


Tue GrowTH OF CALIFORNIA. 


The following particulars respecting the development of the 
State of California are extracted from the Toronto Monetary 
Times tor the 7th February last :—- 

California is among the largest States in the American Union, 
having an area of 158,502 square miles. Its population in 1880 
was 865,694, and is estimated now at 1,300,000. At the last 
census it ranked as the first State in wealth per capita, and the 
assessed value of property by last census was 1,083,333,000 dols. 
The gold and silver product of the State for 1889 is given at 
12,604,000 dols., and the total of these metals which it has 
produced since 1848 is given at 798,591,642 dols. Her orange 
product last season was 1,036,240 boxes. Wool product, annual 
average, ten years, 41,500,000 pounds. Wheat shipments, annual 
average, ten years, 15,000,000 centals. Flour shipments, annual 
average, five years, 1,200,000 barrels. Barley crop, annual average, 
three years, 20,000,000 bushels. Quicksilver product, average 
annual output, eight years, 45,000 flasks. 

In the San Diego Union of January 12th, we find some interest- 
ing statistics as to the fruit product of California. The number 
of grape growers of the State is reported at 6,043, of which 231 
are in San Diego county. The total amount of acres planted is 
150,168. The State produced 65,000 boxes of raisins in 1879, 
which it has increased to 915,000 in 1889, The wine product of 
California in 1877 was 7,000,000 gallons. In 1889 it had grown 
to 17,000,000, That excellent authority on viticulture, Arpad 
Haraszthy, puts the value of the product of the State as 
follows :— 


Dols. 
50,000,000 gallons of wine at 20 cents = - 10,000,000 
1,500,000 ,,_— of brandy at 1°40 dols. 2,100,000 
1,500,000 boxes of raisins at 2 dols, - 3,000,000 
40,000 tons of table grapes, 30 dols. - 1,200,000 


Total - - - 16,300,000 
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Estimating the acres planted at 150,000, this gives 110 dols. 
per acre—a result eloquent enough to tell its own story. The 
truit product of the State is estimated as follows :— 


Dols. 
Table fruits, 24 lbs. cans - - 21,976,000 
Pie fruits, 24 Ibs. cans - - 2,376,000 
Total - - - 24,352,000 


The dried fruit yield is estimated to be as follows :—French 
prunes, 2,200,000 Ibs.; German prunes, 150,000; apples, 650,000; 
peaches, 4,600,000; plums, 260,000; pears, 25,000; grapes, 
2,000,000 ; nectarines, 160,000; apricots, 3,600,000; figs, 
75,000; total, 13,710,006 Ibs. 

Nuts, English walnuts, 1,000,000 Ibs, ; almonds, 450,000 ; 
other nuts, 800,000 ; total, 2,250,000 Ibs. 

The wool production of California in 1854 was only 175,000 lbs., 
in 1889 it was 32,113,491 lbs. 


A Commerciat Museum 1n Mexico. 


The Belgian Bulletin du Musée Commercial for March 1st 
announces that the first commercial museum established in the 
Mexican Republic has just been opened at Guadalajara, in the 
State of Jalisco. It will contain specimens of all the natural and 
manufactured articles of a commercial value produced within the 
limits of that State, which is one of the most fertile in the 
Republic. The Bulletin says — 

“This museum may prove to be the basis of important new 
commercial relations. There are few nations of Latin America 
which offer to foreign labour and capital the elements of success 
which are to be met with in Mexico, Since the creation of 
railways, European capital is interested more and more every day 
in Mexican affairs. Hitherto trade statistics have been under- 
stood in Mexico in such a way as to render all the efforts which 
have been made to develop commercial relations almost useless. 
It has been stated that Mexico produced such and such a product 
in such and such a region ; even specimens have been shown, but 
when merchants or manufacturers interested in these specimens 
have asked how large a quantity of these products could be sup- 
plied to them within a given time, and what the cost would be, 
nobody has been able to give a satisfactory reply. 

“ It would be difficult to give an idea of the state of ignorance 
in which the farmers and merchants of the interior remain so far 
as regards the subject of the rates of freight from their homes to 
any Mexican port. These details are known only to certain 
middlemen, whose interference has the direct effect of raising the 
price of goods, and so preventing them from competing success- 
fully with similar products in the markets of Europe. As soon as 
commercial museums are organised, it will be easy to reply with- 
out delay to orders which come from abroad. For instance, it 
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will be easy to know, among the different regions that grow 
coffee, rice, wheat, &c., where these products are cheapest, and 
where it is most convenient to apply for them. 

“ The State of Jalisco, then, is to be congratulated on the 
initiative that it has taken. Its commercial museum will offer 
excellent opportunities for foreigners to discover, in a lucrative 
and practical manner, in what the immense resources of its soil 
really consist.” 


EpucaTiIon In Mexico. 


The South American Journal says that, according to a 
recent report from Mexico, by the census of last year of the city 
of Mexico and federal district, out of a population of 451,246, 
only 171,246 were returned as able to read and write. Of the - 
various States, the federal district and State of Morelos contained 
the largest per-centage of inhabitants able to read and write, 
viz., 9 per cent., while Queretaro, Guanajuto, and Chiapas contain 
the lowest, with 2 per cent., 1 per cent., and ‘09 per cent. 
respectively. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE Port OF PERNAMBUCO. 


The Moniteur des Intéréts Matériels learns that a contract has 
been signed for the improvement of the port of Pernambuco. A 
breakwater will be built on the chain of reefs which protect the 
present port, starting from the Picao lighthouse and a solid jetty 
on the rocks near the old port of Picao. This exterior mole will 
be 720 metres long, and will be constructed with artificial 
blocks of 20 tons. An interior jetty will also be built. ‘The other 
works include the construction of wharves, sheds, and warehouses, 
the plant necessary for the manipulation of goods, the dredging 
of the whole of the port, the destruction of rocks which obstruct 
the “Grand Barra,” the fixing of floating buoys, the repair and 
consolidation of the Noguira pier, and of the north quay, &c., 
the whole to be terminated within six years of the signing of the 
contract. 


Maqui Berries CoLourtnc WINE. 


The following information respecting the use of the maqui 
berry as a colouring for wine is extracted from the February 
number of the Kew Gardens Bulletin :— 

The maqui is a small evergreen tree or shrub common in Chili 
along the course of torrents and in shady, mountainous woods. 
It belongs to the linden order ( Tiliacee), which abounds in species, 
the inner bark or bast of which affords fibre of more or less value. 
The most important are jute and the linden, from which the 
well-known Russia matting is made. The maqui also affords a 
fibre which is used in Chili for cordage. It is easily cultivated 
in gardens in the south of England, and at Kew grows vigorously 
with the protection of a wall. Whether its cultivation for the 
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production of fibre would pay is doubtful, looking at the profusion 
of excellent fibre plants which are not woody which are now 
known. 

In Chili the fruits of the maqui are eaten either fresh or 
preserved in different ways. Mixed with grapes a wine is also 
made from them. The shrub varies with either dark purple or 
greenish white berries ; the latter are preferred in Chili. 

A curious industry has sprung up of late years in the collection 
and export to Europe of the berries for the purpose of colour- 
ing wine. The maqui flowers freely at Kew, but rarely fruits. 
Its cultivation for the sake of the berries would, therefore, be 
precarious in England, but would probably present no difficulty 
in Southern Europe. 

The first notice of the introduction of maqui berries into 
Europe is apparently that given by J. Poisson in the Revuc 
Horticole for 1886, p. 467. He suspected that they were intended 
for colouring wine, a purpose for which he stated that elder 
berries were already employed in France. He explains that 
the object of adding the berries to grapes in making wine in 
Chili was for the sake of the colour. No doubt it occurred to 
some ingenious person to extend their use in a dried state for the 
same purpose to the Old World. 

In a letter to the Royal Gardens at Kew the Consul-General 
for Chili gives the following further particulars in reference to the 
cultivation of this berry :— 

* The common name of this fruit in Chili is maqui, the same 
as the plant, and it is cropped from the wild shrub in the 
forests. It is not cultivated at all. I think that the attention of 
farmers will be very soon drawn to the cultivation of this 
important plant. in consideration of the great development in the 
exportation of its fruit to Europe in the last three or four years | 
for colouring wines. 

“ The total of this exportation was 26,592 kilos, worth 
2,234 dols., in 1884; 136,026 kilos., worth 10,882 dols., in 1886; 
and 431,392 kilos., worth 34,515 dols., in 1887; of which the 
exportation to France was 500 kilos. in 1884; 115,000 in 1886, 
and 315,774 in 1887. I have nu statistics for 1888 and 1889, but 
it is to be supposed that the increase may have been in the same 
proportion. 

« Wine is not produced from this plant, but ribbons from the 
stems for fastening in farming purposes are usual, and easily made 
without any preparation simply by hand.” 


REVENUE AND TAXATION IN CHINA. 


The Chinese Times of Tientsin, in an article on the revenue of 
the central government of China, estimates it at 84,932,000 taels, 
or about 21,000,000/. ‘The main items are 15,800,000 taels from 
the foreign Customs, and the same amount from sundry duties ; 
12,880,000 taels from the salt revenue, 12,850,000 from the “kin 
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or inland transit duties, 10,750,000 from the land tax, 7,900,000 
from opium, 4,600,000 from inland Customs, and smaller sums 
from other sources, But, the writer says, at least twice this total 
sum is actually collected from the people, “ the half which is un- 
“ accounted for being absorbed by the provincial officials, a 
* fraction only being applied to «ny local public purposes.” Even 
if a sum of 42,000,000/. is collected annually, it leaves taxation 
very light, for at the very lowest estimate of the population it 
is only about 3s. of English money per head. 


Gotp MINING IN CHINA. 


Mr. C. Denby, the United States Minister at Pekin, has forwarded 
to the State Department at Washington, in a recent report, a 
translation of an article which has lately appeared in a native 
newspaper at Shanghai, respecting. gold mining in China. This 
translation is as follows :-— 

* There are gold mines in Manchuria which may give a hetter 
account of themselves than any of our coal or iron mines. Some 
of the latter, as for instance the Ch’in-chow mines of Anhu and 
the Su-chow mines of Kiangsu, have so far been anything but 
a success, owing to difficulties of transporting the mineral to 
the places where it is required. But for gold there is a good 
market everywhere, and all that is brought out of the earth is 
sold immediately and on the spot. What has stood in the way 
of successful gold mining in China is the want of method, The 
Pingtu gold mines on the Shantung promontory employ about 
10,000 persons, and the working expenses are 800 taels a day, 
but the output daily is only 3 ozs. of gold. But we are pleased to 
chronicle the existence of a very different state of things at the 
Amur gold mines. When Prefect Li assumed the direction six 
months ago, the working of these mines was commenced with 
sudden and wonderfui energy, and a subsidiary mine was opened 
at Kl-kan Ho. Here, where the gold brigands had worked at 
their forbidden mines before they were so disastrously scattered 
by the Chinese Government treops, gold mining is now actively 
proceeding under the sanction and encouragement of the 
Government. At first the output was very small, but it has 
since so increased that during the last 10 days of the third 
moon (20th and 29th April 1889), the joint production of both 
mines was between 50 and 60 ozs. of gold dust. There are 
from 500 to 600 miners employed, and each is finding now 
about a tenth of an ounce of gold every day, and it is 
expected that before many more months there will be 3,000 
miners working there and producing 300 ozs. of gold a day. 
Happy shareholders! These mines of Hellung Kiang lie near the 
frontier between that Chinese province and the Russian Amur 
territory. There are the Tung Kin Shan and the Si Kin Shan 
worthy of being named beside the California of the Americans and 
the Australia of the British, which are commonly called by us, 
respectively, Kiu Kin Shan and Sin Kin Shan, the old and new 
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gold-fields. Here stretches a gold vein of 400 to 500 li long, 
which, if properly worked, will yield us incalculable wealth, and 
now is only waiting for capitalists to come forward to supply the 
working capital. it must be confessed that the way these mines 
were managed before Prefect Li came along was anything but 
reassuring to investors, but now we may hope that more confidence 
will be felt, and that these noble mines may be properly developed. 
According to the first clause of the Russian treaty the range of 
hills called the Hing An Ling separates our territory from the 
Russian, the gold country of Tung Kin Shan lying to the south, and 
that of Si Kin Shan or Mo Ho to the north of that range. The 
mines ander Prefect Li’s superintendence are on these mountains, 
some 70 or 80 li from Moh Ho. All provisions for the mines 
must be imported overland from Ai-ken (otherwise called 
Saghalin Via, or ‘ Black River’), a distance of 1,500 li, through 
Moh Ho, passing Russian territory on their way. Prefect Li 
intends to effect a reform in this respect, and partly by the 
employment of steamers and partly by opening of new roads to 
render it possible to bring from China everything necessary for 
the proper working of the mines and the supply of the personnel 
with provisions without the aid of Russian roads,” 


Imports OF WEARING APPAREL INTO JAPAN. 


The importation into Japan o/ different articles of wearing apparel 
has undergone a remarkable increase. ‘This results, writes the 
Belgian Chargé d’A ffaires at Yokohama, from the fashion which is 
spreading among the Japanese of wearing the European costume. 

Wearing apparel entered, in 1885, to the value of 355,412 
yens only, passing to 425,664 yens in 1886 and 878,425 yens in 
1887. 

The principal articles of import are: hats and caps, boots and 
shoes, buttons, collars and shirts, gloves, cravats and hosiery. 

But little ready-made clothing is imported into Japan. The 
native tailors work too cheaply to allow this class of articles to be 
sold.at remunerative prices. 


Unrrormity OF InpDIAN WEIGHTS. 


According to the Pioneer Mail for the 5th February, the 
Government of India have addressed the local governments 
regarding the practicability of securing a uniform system of 
weights in all India. That which appears the best solution, 
according to the Government, is the tolah of 180 grains, which 
is the exact weight of the rupee ; the seer of 80 tolahs; and the 
maund of 40 seers. Allrailways have adopted these weights, and 
the tendency of trade will naturally be to follow this example. 
The local governments are asked to take the opinions of the 
principal trading associations before forwarding their replies. 
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Progress oF Epucation in InpIA. 


According to the resolution of the Government of India, Home 
Department, published in the Gazette of India, which furnishes 
tables of statistics in regard to education in British India for the 
year ending 31st March 1889, the number of institutions has 
declined from 133,125 in the previous year to 131,709. The 
decrease has occurred entirely in the number of public institutions, 
which have fallen from 94,636 to 92,865. The number of pupils on 
the registers of all the schools and colleges, was on the 51st 
March 1889, 3,544,257, as compared with 3,460,844 on the same 
date in 1888. In spite of the decline in the number of public 
institutions the number on the rolls of attendance at them rose 
from 3,021,721 to 3,047,251. At arts colleges the number on 
the rolls at the end of the year was 11,250, as compared with 
10,328, and the number at the professional colleges 2,691, as 
compared with 2,861 in the previous year. The number of pupils 
studying English was 342,953, compared with 325,425. The 
number Jearning a classical language rose from 478,608 to 
512,959, and the number reading a vernacular language only 
from 3,122,291 to 3,179,453. Turning to the race and religion 
of the pupils, it will be observed that there were 2,413,588 
Hindoos as compared with 2,365,7:4 in 1887-88, 832,449 
Mahomedans as compared with 804,485 ; 23,948 Europeans and 
Eurasians as compared with 23,160; 75,376 Native Christians 
as compared with 74,498 ; and 199,760 of miscellaneous races or 
religions as compared with 192,314 in 1887-88. The number of 
boys attending school was 3,253,996, or 20°3 per cent. of the 
male population of school-going age, as compared with 3,182,643 
in the previous year. The number of girl pupils was 290,261 
as compared with 278,201. ‘The total expenditure on education 
rose from Rs. 2,61,91,280 in 1887-88 to Rs. 2,70,92,324 in 
1888-89, and the direct expenditure was Rs. 2,13,44,840 as 
compared with Res. 2,02,09,809. 


Rattway DEVELOPMENT IN Brirtisu 


Communications have been received through the India Office 
from the Public Works Department of the Government of India 
to the effect that tke following railway lines have recently been 
opened to trattic :-— 

The Dhoraji-Porbandar section of the Bhavnagar-Gondal- 
Junagad-Porbandar Railway, a distance of 68% miles. 

Wankaneer-Rajkot extension of the Morvi Railway, a distance 
of 25°16 miles. 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY TESTED IN 
INDIA. 


A paper has recently been issued by the Government of India 
dealing with the question of the agricultural implements and 
machines tested in that country. This paper gives a list of the 
agricultural implements and machines which have been tested in 
India during the year 1888-89, and of those in use which are 
reported to have met with more or less marked success, the latter 
being indicated by entries in italics in column 2 of the return. 
Details are given of the designation of the implement, its use, 
special advantages or instructions, price, where procurable, name 
and designation of official reporter, opinion, extent to which used 
by native agriculturists, together with remarks by the official 
reporter. 


Tue Inpian PorunaTION OF CANADA, 


The Toronto Monetary Times, in its issue of the 7th February, 
has the following note :— 

The number of resident and nomadic Indians in the Dominion 
at the close of last year was :—Ontario, 17,752; Quebec, 13,500; 
Nova Scotia, 2,050; New Brunswick, 1,574; Prince Edward 
Island, 314; Manitoba and the North-West Territories, 24,572 ; 
Peace River District, 2,038; Athabasca District, 8,000; Mac- 
kenzie District, 7,000 ; Eastern Rupert’s Land, 1,016 ; Labrador 
and the Canadian Interior, 10,000; and the Arctic coast and 
British Columbia, 35,765; a total of 171,520. 


Tue Foreign TrRAvDE oF CANADA. 


The Monetary Times of Toronto, in its issue of the 7th February, 
gives the following particulars of the foreign trade of Canada 
for the year ended the 30th June last :-— 

The import and export trade for the fiscal year ended with 
June last is summarised thus :—Value of imports, 115,225,000 
dols. ; value of exports, 89,189,000 dols.; total trade, 204,414,000 
dols. 

Free goods constituted 35,165,000 dols. of the imports, while 
80,060,000 dole. worth were dutiable. Corresponding figures for 
the previous year were :—Imports, 110,894,000 dols.; and ex- 
ports, 90,203,000 dols.; total, 201,097,000 dols. Of the 
merchandise brought into the country, 109,670,000 dols. worth 
was entered for consumption. It may be stated that over 46 per 
cent. of our total trade was done with our American neighbours, 
about 44 per cent. with Great Britain, and less than 10 per cent. 
with other countries. Here are the respective amounts :-— 

Imports and Exports, 1888-89.—United States, 94,059,000 
dols.; Great Britain and Ireland, 80,422,000 dols.; West Indies, 
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6,105,000 dols.; Germany, 3,838,000 dols.; South America, 
2,812,000 dols.; France, 2,566,000 dols.; China and Japan, 
2,040,000 dols. ; Newfoundland, 1,790,900 dols.; other countries, 
say 5,000,000 dols. 

Imports exceeded exports by some 26,000,000 dols., which is 
not to be wondered at when we consider that this country is a 
heavy borrower of capital, principally from Great Britain, 
through railway and loan companies and the Government. Our 
imports from the United States last year were of the value of 
50,500,000 dols., and our exports thence 43,500,000 dols. 

The following shows our exports to and imports from various 
countries for the year ended with June 1889 :— 


Imports into Canada in 1889.—From Great Britain, 42,317,389 
dols.; United States, 50,537,440 dols. ; France, 2,228,683 dols. ; 
Germany, 3,692,570 dols. ; Spain, 407,268 dols. ; Portugal, 72,085 
dols. ; Italy, 126,124 dols.; Holland, 413,080 dols.; Belgium, 
530,740 dols.; Newfoundland, 488,161 dols.; West Indies, 
3,378,654 dols.; South America, 1,324,588 dols.; China and 
Japan, 1,964,538 dols.; Switzerland, 166,890 dols.; other coun- 
tries, 2,025,237 dols. Total, 109,673,447 dols. 


Exports from Canada, 1889.—To Great Britain, 38.105,126 
dols. ; United States, 43,522,404 dols.; France, 334,210 dols. ; 
Germany, 143,603 dois.; Spain, 13,526 dols.; Portugal, 166,021 
dols. ; Italy, 60,062 dols.; Holland, 1,222 dols,; Belgium, 64,756 
— dols.; Newfoundland, 1,303,335 dols.; West Indies, 2,759,455 
dols.; South America, 1,488,999 dols.; China and Japan, 84,174 
dols.; Australia, 661,208 dols.; other countries, 481,057 dols. 
Total, 89,189,167 dols. 

Compared with the previous fiscal year, it is found that con- 
siderably increased trade in imported goods has been done with 
Germany, Holland, Spain, and Belgium, as well as with South 
America and the West Indies. Of our exports, increased quanti- 
ties (or rather values) appear to have been sent to Australia and 
the West Indies, Belgium, and Portugal. Our shipments to 
Great Britain have declined a million dollars, and to the United 
States they have increased a million. Next to the mother 
country and the American Republic, the countries with which we 
trade the most are the West Indies and South America, France, 
and Germany. 


ProposEp SHIPMENT OF VicroRIAN Porators TO LONDON. 


The following note appears in the Australasian of the 11th 
January 

The Government are now considering the desirability of 
making arrangements to send coasignments of potatoes to the 
London market, as has been done with fruit and dairy produce. 
The best time for exporting dairy produce to England is in the 
month of December, and for fruit in February and March. The 
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proposal is that potatoes should be exported between these times. 
They can be kept in good condition on the voyage, it is stated, at 
the temperature required for fruit, viz. 40° Fahr. As potatoes 
can be placed in the ship here ready for export at the rate of 
22. 15s. a ton, a large profit should be made in an export trade 
with England, even after paying 32. or 4/. a ton as freight. 


GOVERNMENT ENCOURAGEMENT TO FisH SuPPLY IN VICTORIA. 


According to the Australasian for the 11th January, regula- 
tions have been framed for the distribution of the bonus of 
2,000/. appropriated by Parliament to encourage the increase of 
the supply of fish and oysters in Victoria. 600/. is to be paid to 
the person or company who before the Ist December 1890 
delivers 50 tons of fish in Melbourne taken by deep-sea trawling 
from a vessel of not less than 25 tons register, the person or 
company second in the delivery of such a quantity to receive 400/. 
3002. is offered to the person or company who first delivers in 
Melbourne 600 sacks of oysters of not less than three bushels 
each, taken by means of dredging, and without infringing any 
regulation, from any part of Bass’s Straits, or off the coast of 
Victoria. The bonus for the second delivery of such a quantity 
will be 200/. The fish or oysters may be delivered in any quan- 
tities, and at such times as may suit the takers. Due arrange- 
ments for inspection and supervision are made. 


PropuctTion oF GOLD IN VICTORIA. 


The Australasian for the 11th January says that the yield of 
gold for 1889, as ascertained from the returns furnished by the 
Mint, the Customs Department, and the banks, was 618,055 oz. 
or 21,115 oz. less than in 1888. During the last four years there 
has not been any very material difference in the production of 
gold in Victoria. The amount for 1886 was 640,872 0z.; for 
1887, 611,417 0z.; tor 1888, 636,200 oz., and 615,055 oz. for 
1889. 


Tue VicTorIaAn YEAR-Book. 


The Perth Western Mail says that the first volume of the 
Victorian year-book for 1888-89, which has just been issued, 
deals with the pupuiation, finance, interchange, and accumulation 
of the various Australian colonies, and also contains appendices 
of statistical tables, and a carefully-arranged index, which adds 
very largely to the u:efulness of the work. A new feature, 
specially worthy of mention, is a complete description of the 
electoral systems of the various colonies. Under the heading of 
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population, it is noticeable that in the table of the increase of 
Australasian populations, from 1881 to 1888, Western Australia, 
in proportion to her numbers, occupies the third place, Queensland 
coming a long way in front with 81:46, New South Wales second, 
with 4443, and Western Australia third, with 41°84. South 
Australia is at the bottom of the list, with 11°87. In the pro- 
portion of metropolitan to total population, in 1888, Perth comes 
last among the Australian capitals, with a per-centage of 21:98, 
while Melbourne is first, with 39°50. As regards her indebted- 
ness, Western Australia is shown to rank favourably with the 
other colonies. In 1887 her debt was equal to 3°39 years of 
revenue, while in Victoria, New South Wales, Queensland, South 
Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand the figures were 4°92, 
4:78, 7°69, 9°52, 6-91, and 11°04 respectively. Under the heading 
of interchange, we learn that Western Australia takes the fifth 
place in reference to the value of imports and exports per head, 
only exceeding in these respects New Zealand and Tasmania, A 
less generally known feature in our colony is, that her people 
receive and despatch more letters than any of their neighbours in 
the other colonies. Thus, in 1887, the number per head was 
53°17, as against South Australia, 48°45, Queensland, 32°66, 
New South Wales, 43°86, and Victoria, 40°49. According to the 
appendix, however, in 1888 Western Australia had lost her 
position, South Australia being at the head with 53°52, while our 
own colony had decreased to 49°74. New South Wales comes 
first in the distribution of newspapers through the post office, her 
number per head being 33°43; Queensland is next, with 27-49, 
and Western Australia follows close behind with 26°93. In 1888 
the position was considerably changed. The returns for New 
South Wales for that period are not yet completed, and in their 
absence our own colony heads the list with a proportion of 36°52. 
With regard to railways, it is almost superfluous to mention that, 
in proportion to her population, Western Australia has the largest 
mileage. It will, however, be news to many people to learn that 
the capital cost of railways in our colony is lower than in the 
other Australian colonies, in the United Kingdom, and in India, 
being 4,7732. per mile with us, as against 6,4532, in India and 
13,4562, in Victoria. South Australia comes next after our own 
colony, with 6,452/, Under the head of accumulation it is shown 
that on the 31st of March 1889 the proportion of the liabilities 
to assets of banks in the Australasian colonies was: Western 
Australia, 51°79 per cent, Queensland, 58°85, South Australia, 
63:23, New Zealand, 69°55, New South Wales, 71°77, Victoria, 
72°62, aad ‘Tasmania, 94°00. The proportion of com and bullion 
om the same date was as follows: Western Australia, 52°99 per 
cent., South Australia, 22°18, Queensland, 18°21, New Zealand, 
18°15, Tasmania, 16°38, Victoria, 15°26, New South Wales, 14:90, 
As regards the savings bank, the position of our colony is most 
unsatisfactory, the average balance of depositors in this colony 
being 92. 19s., as against 19/. 14s. 7d. in Victoria; New South 
Wales, 31/7. 9s. 5d.; Queensland, 37/. 9s. 8d.; South Australia, 
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28/. 4s. 3d.; Tasmania, 201. 7s.; and New Zealand, 26/. 2s. 5d. 
The low proportion of our own colony is, no doubt, largely due 
to the small rate of interest—33 per cent.—offred, whereas, in 
the other colonies it varies from 4 per cent. to 5 per cent. 


PiLoTaGE PROFItTs IN VICTORIA. 


According to the Australasian, the committee appointed by the 
Marine Board to report on the pilotage system of Victoria, 
submitted their report at the meeting of the Board, held on 
January 3rd. Amongst other useful information, the report 
contains a comparative table of the pilotage charges at the port 
of Melbourne and all the principal ports in the world calculated 
on the basis of the distance pilotage. In London the average 
annual net earnings of pilots is 3992, in Tyne 1834, in Liverpool 
180/., and in Victoria the estimated aver age of the last 10 years is 
7901, and of the last five years 905/. 


ProGRess OF THE or New Soutn WALEs. 


A copy of a volume entitled Handbook of New South Wales 
Statistics has been received at the Board of Trade from the New 
South Wales Statistician. This volume is the fourth issue of the 
statistics of the colony in their present shape, and is divided into 
eight parts, dealing respectively with population and vital statistics, 
Crown and civil justice, trade and commerce, employment, monetary 
and finance, agriculture and production, education, religion, and 
charities, and miscellaneous statistics. There is also an appendix 
showing in tabular form what has been the progress of New 
South Wales in the 29 years ended 1888. From this tabular 
statement we find that the population, which m 1860 amounted 
to 348,546 persons (199,426 males and 149,120 females), 
had increased in 1888 to 1,085,740 persons (599,107 males and 
486,633 females). The length of railway line open for traffic, 
which in the former year was only 70 miles, amounted in the 


. latter to 2,206 miles. The number of post offices in 1860 


was 287, the number of letters despatched, 4,230,761; and the 
number of newspapers, 3,668,783; while for 1888 they were 
respectively 1,203, 48,986,000 and 33,755,400. The live stock 
had increased as foliows:—In 1860, horses, 251,497 ; sheep, 
6,119,163; and pigs, 180,662. In 1888, 411,368, 46,503,469, 
and 248,583 respectively. The quantity of coal raised has 
increased from 368,862 tons to 3,203,444 tons, and the wool 
exported from 12,809,362 lbs. valued at 1,123,6991, to 
243,256,235 lbs., with a value of 9,358,515/. As regards trade 
and navigation, the values of the total imports and exports in 1860 
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were 7,519,285/. and 5,072,020/. as compared with 20,885,557/. 
and 20,859,715/. respectively in 1888. The number of vessels 
entered during the former year was 1,424 with a tonnage of 
427,835, and cleared, 1,438 with a tonnage of 431,484, while in 
1888 the entrances had increased to 2,955 vessels with a tonnage 


of 2,414,750, and the clearance to 2,972 with a tonnage of 
2,350,669. 


THE PorpuLATION OF TASMANIA. 


The Adelaide Observer for the 18th January last says that a 
preliminary table of the population statistics of Tasmania for the 
year 1889 has just been published in Hobart. ‘Lhe population of the 
colony on December 31st was 151,470, as compared with 146,149 
the previous year, an increase of 4,496: and as the area is 26,215 
acres, the population is consequently 5°78 per square mile. For 
the year there was an increase in the birth of males of 65 over 
the number in 1888, and as regards females a decrease of 91; a 
total decrease in births of 26; and in deaths there was an increase 
of 66. Immigration showed an increase of 4,577, the relative 
figures being 23,443 and 18,866. The emigration figures for the 
same periods were 20,771 and 17,936 respectively, an increase of 
2,835 ; the excess of immigration over emigration being 1,742. 


REGULATIONS CONCERNING COMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS IN 
Cyprus. 


Writing under date of the 10th February, Mr F. Warren, Chief 
Secretary to the Government of Cyprus, with regard to the subject 
of the regulations in force in Cyprus for commercial travellers, 
says :— 

1. There are no laws or regulations in force in Cyprus requir- 
ing commercial travellers, coming to this country, to take out 
licences, or in any way affecting the freedom of their operations, 
but the Municipal Councils which are e-tablished in the principal 
towns, have power by law to levy what are known as “ trade 
rates,” that is rates charged on persons exercising any trade, 
profession, or calling within the municipal limit. 

2. So far no rates have been specially fixed for commercial 
travellers, but they might be classed under the following heads 
for which various rates are in force as stated against each, viz. :— 

“ Merchants,” 3s. to 1/7. per annum; travelling merchants, 
1s. 44d. per mensem ; commission agents, 5s. to 15s, per annum. 

3. With regard to the Customs regulations in force affecting 
travellers’ patterns or samples, I am directed to state that the 
Customs laws provide for no exemption from taxation of such 
patterns or samples, but the practice in Cyprus is to register on 
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importation, and assess the import duty at the ordinary rates on 
all patterns and samples which have a marketable value, the 
importer depositing at the Custom house of the port on entry the 
amount of the import duty. If subsequently the patterns or 
samples are taken out of the island, the amount of import 
duty so deposited is returned. Should only a portion of the 
patterns or samples be withdrawn, « proportionate amount of duty 
is returned, 

In the case of patterns or samples of no marketable value, no 
charge is made and no deposit is required. 


Export TrapE or Cyprus. 


The Cyprus Gazette of the 24th January gives the following 
particulars of the export trade of Cyprus for the quarter ended 
31st December 1889 :— 

The total value of the exports was 83,7271. The principal 
items contributing to this total are :—Barley, 20,7797; wheat, 
10,2702.; carobs, 18,914/.; wine, 8,670/.; cotton, 7,894/. 


REGULATIONS AFFFCTING COMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS IN 
TRINIDAD. 


A despatch, dated the 14th February, has been received from 
the Secretary to the Colonial Government of Trinidad, enclosing 
an extract from the Customs regulations of the colony respecting 
commercial travellers, The following is a copy of the extract in 
question :— 

509. Commercial travellers may be allowed to clear as baggage 
such samples as are necessary for transacting their business, duty 
being paid on any part of them liable to duty. 

510. On the written application of commercial travellers, which 
is to be filed in the baggage warehouse when the cashier’s receipt 
on it for the deposit is obained, the landing waiter examining 
their baggage may, without reference to the collector, deliver 
goods liable to duty brought as samples on a deposit sufficient to 
cover the duty being made with the cashier, to be returned on the 
shipment of the goods, provided the amount of duty involved does 
not exceed 5/. If it exceeds that amount, the collector’s authority 
must be obtained. Owners of such goods are to be warned that 
the deposit will only be returned on production of the tide 
surveyors certificate of having seen the goods aboard, such 
certificate to be endorsed on ihe receipt for the deposit, which is to 
be retained by the cashier when the deposit is returned. 
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REVENUE RETURNS OF THE oF Hope. 


A communication, dated the 10th March, has been received 
from the Agent-General for the Cape of Good Hope, transmitting 
copies of comparative statements, from which it appears that the 
amount of unaudited revenue received in the month January 
1890 was 422,045/., being a net increase of 57,290/. over the 
amount for the corresponding month in 1889. The total amount 
of unaudited revenue received in the seven months ended January 
1890 was 2,468,2432, representing an increase of 317,150/. over 
the same period in the previous year. 


TRADE RETURNS OF THE Carpe OF Goop Hore. 


A communication, dated the 25th February, has been received 
from the Agent-General for the Cape of Good Hope, transmitting 
copies of comparative trade returns showing the extent of the Cape 
trade during the quarter and year endel the 31st December 
1889. 

From these statements it appears that for the quarter the value 
of the imports was 3,084,484/.; of the exports, 2,747,978/. ; and 
the amount of Customs duties collected, 324,2332 The eorre- 
sponding figures for the last quarter of 1888 were :—Imports, 
2,295,4731.; exports, 2,422,859/.; Customs duties, 284,866/. 
The number of vessels entered inwards in the 1889 quarter was 
611 with 1,077,677 tons,and cleared outwards 596 with 1,063,299 
tons. 

The total value of the imports in the year 1889 was 10,841,454. 
(against 7,013,855/. in 1888); of the exports, 9,644,536/. (against 
8,820,3932) ; and the collection of Customs duties realised 
1,226,602/., as compared with 1,045,046/. in 1888. The vessels 
entered inwards in 1889 numbered 2,265, with a tonnage of 
3,796,855 ; 2,255 vessels with a tonnage of 3,771,945 tons 
cleared outwards. 


Rattway Trarric EarnincGs 1N THE Care OF Goop Horr. 


Communications have been received from the Agent-Genceral 
for the Cape of Good Hope, transmitting copies of comparative 
stutements, from which it appears that the traffic earnings on 
Cape Government railways during the months of November and 
December 1889 amounted to 159,9962. and 169,5402, as compared 
with 116,9362 and 136,548/. for the corresponding months in 1888. 
The total traffic earnings for the 12 months ended December are 
given at 1,759,8322, as against 1,451,416/. for the preceding year. 
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THe TRADE OF NATAL IN 1889. 


A return has recently been issued by the Governor of Natal, 
showing the value of the imports, exports, gold shipments, and 
Customs revenue of the colony for the last two years. 

From this return it appears that the value of the imports into 
Natal for the year 1889 was 4,527,015/, as compared with 
2,890,468/. in 1888. The amount of Customs revenue last year 
was 369,689, as against 290,084/. for 1888. Exports in 1889 
were valued at 1,656,318/. (957,132/. colonial and 699,186/. non- 
colonial), as compared with 1,417,8712 (941,562/. colonial and 
476,309/. non-colonial) in the previous year. In the amounts for 
the non-colonial exports for the years 1889 and 1888 are included 
the values of rough gold aggregating 584,933/., and 391,643/. for 
those years respectively. 


Dramonp Exports FROM GRIQUALAND WEST. 


A communication, dated the 10th February, has been received 
from the Agent-General for the Cape of Good Hone, transmitting 
a copy of a Cape Government notice, from which it appears that 
the exports of rough and uncut diamonds from the several 
divisions of Griqualand West, during the month of December 
last, were as follows :—From the division of Kimberley, 219,887 
carats, with a declared value of 469,673/.; from the divisions of 
Barkly West, Hay, and Herbert, xd. During the month of 
January the weight of diamonds exported from Kimberley was 
197,823 carats, with a declared value of 383,367. From Barkly 
West, Hay, and Herbert, ni/. 


Export or From Coast Conony. 


A despatch, dated the 23rd January, has been received through 
the Colonial Office from the Acting Governor of Gold Coast 
Colony, enclosing copy of a return, from which it appears that the 
value of the shipments of gold from Axim amounted last year to 
18,8641, and from Cape Coast to 3,625, or a total for the colony 
of 22,4891, without reckoning the exports for the first six months 
of the year from Cape Coast, with regard to which the statistics 
were not commenced until the Ist July. In 1888, the shipments 
from Axim amounted to 7,369/. The total capital of the mining 
companies exporting from Axim amounts to a sum of 305,538/. 
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IX.— AUTHORISED GAS UNDERTAKINGS. 


The annual returns relating to the authorised gas undertakings 
in ibe United Kingdew—that of companiés for the year 1888 
and that of local authorities for the year ended March 25th, 
1889—have now been published, from which the following table, 
showing the grand total of the returns, is taken :— 


TABLE SHOWING THE TOTAL OF THE LocaL AUTHORITIES’ 
AND COMPANIES’ RETURNS. 


Number | 
of Authorised Amount Paid up 
Undertakings 
_included Authorised. | and Borrowed. 
in Return. 
£ £ 
ComPANIES’ RETURN - - - 395 t 51,051,492 37,738,534 
+ Share Capital and Loan Authorised, 
LocaL AUTHORITIES’ RETURN - 178 $ 24,780,302 21,333,833 
t Loan Authorised. 
TOTAL - - 568 75,831,794 59,072,367 
. Tons of Number of 
Receipts. Coal Cubic Feet 
Carbonised.} of Gas Made, 
CoMPANIES’ RETURN 10,534,721 7,101,974 6,050,588 62,328,542,470 
LocaL AUTHORITIES’ RETURN 4,817,269 3,375,197 3,204,982 | 32,381,124,770 
ToraAL - 15,351,990 | 10,477,171 | 9,255,570 | 94,709,667,240 
| Number of | Length of | Number re 
Cubic Feet | Gas Mains | of 
of Gas Sold. | in Miles. Nena Lighted. 
COMPANIES’ RETURN + | 57,475,515,329 | 18,6154 1,103,198 | 259,921 
LocaL AUTHORITIES’ RETURN * | 29,547,773,376 7,508} 1,089,748 | 174,191 
ToraLs- - |87,023,288,705 | 21,1233 | 2,192,946 | 434,112 


The increase over the previous year has been 1,542,199/. in the 
amount of capital authorised, 1,594,352. in the amount paid up, 
423,3741 in revenue, 172,484/. in expenditure, 292,739 in tons of 
coal carbonised, 3,338,153,421, in cubic feet of gas made 
3,364,597,521 in cubic feet of gas consumed, 1,010} miles of gas 
main, 29,688 consumers, and 10,532 public lamps lighted. 

The number of authorised gas undertakings included in the 
returns amounts to 568 as compared with 552 in the previous 
year, and 500 in the year 1882, the first year the returns were 
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issued for the United Kingdom. The undertakings belonging to 
local authorities number 173, an increase of five over the previous 
year, and of 25 over the year 1882. 

The receipts of the gas companies averaged 3s. 7:90d. per 
1,000 cubic feet of gas sold, as compared with 3s, 8°52d. in the 
previous year. The receipts of the local authorities averaged 
3s. 3°12d. per 1,000 cubic feet of gas consumed as compared with 
3s. 3°34d. in the previous year. The lower average receipt by 
the local authorities is no doubt partly caused by the fact that in 
some instances they supply gas free of charge to the public lamps, 
and that in Scotland many of them are under statutory obligations 
to supply gas at cost price. The expenditure of the gas companies 
averaged 2s. 5°65d. per 1,000 cubic feet of gas sold as com- 
pated with 2s, 648d. in the previous year. The expenditure of the 
local authorities averaged 2s, 3-41d. as compared with 2s. 3°67d. 
in the prévious year. Butthe companies have only 81 consumers 
and 19 public lamps per mile of main as compared with an average 
of 145 consumers and 23 public lamps per mile of main by the 
local authorities. The gross profit per 1,000 cubic feet of gas 
sold therefore averaged 1s. 2:25d. by the companies and 11°71d. 
by the local authorities as compared with 1s. 2:4d. and 11°67d. 
respectively in the previous year. The average make of gas per 
ton of coal carbonised was 10,301 cubic feet by the companies, 
and 10,103 by the local authorities. 

The price of gas was reduced to private consumers as compared 
with the previous year by about 110 companies and 52 local 
authorities out of a total of 568. This is exclusive of reductions 
caused by increased discount allowances in a few cases. 

The expenditure exceeded the receipts in the case of four com- 
panies and six local authorities. Ten compunies paid no dividend. 
In the case of 20 local authorities the excess of receipts over 
expenditure were more than absorbed by the payment of 
interest, &c. 


Companies’ Return.— 31,736,024. share capital has been paid up, 
of which 5,006,4901., including premiums (1,517,902/.), has been 
raised under the auction clauses. 

The lowest price charged for gas was 1s. 9d. per 1,000 cubic 
feet at Plymouth, which earned a profit of 12} per cent. 

The highest price charged was 7s. 6d. at Walton-on-Naze, by 
the Tendring Hundred Waterworks Company. 157 companies 
paid a dividend of 10 per cent. on the original capital, and 
48 companies paid dividends varying from 10} to 20 per cent., 
mostly under the operation of the sliding scale. The highest 
dividends paid under the sliding scale were 152 per cent. on the 
A. stock of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, and 15 per 
cent. by the Harrogate Gas Company. The Kingston-upon- 
Hull Gas Company paid a dividend of 173 per cent. (Act 1821), 
and the Pontypridd Gas Company 20 per cent. (10 per cent. being 
in respect of arrears), but not in either case under the sliding 
scale. 
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The following is a table of the dividends paid on the original 
capital 


| No. of No. of 
Dividend Paid. | Companies. Dividend Paid. io ompanies. 
Nodividend - 10 9} per cent. - 3 
1 percent. = - - | 1 10 i - | 157 
- | l 10h, - 6 
2 | 4 11 12 
2 ” lly ” 3 
4 | 6 gs - 2 
44 ” | 2 12 ” | 2 
5 21 12 - - | 4 
6 13 13 | 2 
» 13% - -} l 
” 3 133 - - | 2 
Cy, - - 22 15 - 2 
- - 1 20 - | 1 
3 ” - - 3 Gas not yet supplied - | 6 
a - - 2 Private undertakings - | 7 
ag - - 1 Total - - | 395 
94 ” = ng 1 


Local Authorities’ Return.—The lowest price charged for gas 
was ls. 10d. at Leeds, which resulted in a loss of 5,970/. after 
payment of interest, &c., but at Halifax 1s. 11d. earned a net 
profit (after payment of interest, &c.) of 2,763, which was applied 
in aid of the rates. The highest price charged was 6s. 3d. at 
Bethesda. 

The following local authorities made over 20,000/. net profit 
after payment of interest, &c. :— 


Town or City. | Net Profit. How Applied. 
£ 
Nottingham - 24,547 Not yet applied. 
Bolton - - 24,562 12,562/, to reserve fund and 12,0007. in aid of rates. 


Leicester - 26,403 21,403/. to borough district fund and 5,000/. to gas- 
works renewal. 


Salford - - 37,174 Relief of rates, 21,041/.; depreciation fund, 16,1331. 
Birmingham - 40,916 City improvement rate, 25,000/.; reserve fund at 
15,9167. 


Manchester - 50,623 laghting of and improvement of the city. 
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a X.—AGRICOLTURAL PRICES IN IRELAND. 


i Return of AVERAGE Prices of AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE for 
P the Years 1887, 1888, and 1889, respectively, collected by the 
Irish Land Comssinton for the whole of IRELAND. 
: Average | Average | Average 
/ nr Price for | Price for | Price for 
h ‘ the year | the year | the year 
| 1887. 1888. 1889. 
Crops:— s. d. | a 
Wheat - - - - per ewt. 6 3 6113 | 6 53 
Oats - - - . 4 103 5 4 | 5 8} 
Barley - - - - 6 6 7 6 7 
Flax - per stone 5 11 6 5 8} 
Potatoes - per ewt. 2 8 2 | .2 8 
Ha - 2 6} 20/19 
Butter 90 7 89 10 | 96 0 
Beef - - = se 47 1 53 5 56 4} 
Mutton - - : - a 56 3 63 52 | 70114 
Pork (fresh) “ 40 52 42 54 43 11} 
Wool - - - - per Ib. 0 10 010 | O 9% 
lst Class—One year old - . - | 8 16; 816 5 
ss Two years old - - | ~ 12 1 6/12 8 2 
e Three years old - - - a 15138 0/15 0 8 
Springers - - - 17 3 6/1715 6 
ond Class—One yearold - - - 68.9) 7 6 4 
Two years old - - + 916 0:10 8 O 
Three years old - 12 0/18 9 6 
Springers  - - - 18 13/1410 7 
3rd yearold - - 412 9, 5 6 6 
Two years old - - | 
ma Three years old - - | 911 4/10 ¢ & 
* Springers - - 914 0 1014 8 
Average prices of the above three classes 
of cattle: — 
One year old - 6 84 7-2 12 
Two years old - =1 6) 8) 111 
Three years old - - - 8 6/1810 0/18 8 9 
Springers - - 98 9/18 6 7 8 
Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Classes together - -| 23 0 26 4) 28 3 
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XI—ARBITRATION COURTS FOR SETTLING 
LABOUR DISPUTES IN GERMANY. 


Sir E, B. Malet, Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin, in a 
despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 8th February, encloses a 
précis of an article which appeared in the North German Gazette 
of the evening of the 7th, concerning the provisions of the 
industrial law with regard to disputes between masters and work- 
men, and the proposal now before the Federal Council for the 
development of the regulations respecting arbitration courts, and 
the establishment of “conciliation offices” for the settlement of 
such disputes, The following is a copy of the précis in 
question :— 

By the provisions of the Industrial Code all disputes arising 
between masters and their workmen, with regard to questions 
relating to their employment, are to be settled by. authorities 
specially constituted for that purpose in such districts as possess 
these authorities. Wherever they are not to be found, a settle- 
ment must be made by the communal authorities, from which the 
disputants have the right to appeal to the courts of justice, 
Arbitration courts may also be established under local regulations 
(ortsstatut) to deal with such questions, and are composed of an 
equal number of employers and employed. 

The proposal now befo¥e the Federal Council is a development 
of this last provision, inasmuch as it empowers the central pro- 
vincial authorities to enjoin, if necessary, the establishment of 
courts to deal with industrial questions of this nature ; the principal 
difference between the proposal under discussion and the existing 
law being that under the former there will be no right of appeal 
to the courts of justice. 

The jurisdiction of these industrial courts in technical matters 
can be limited to specified kinds of industries and manufacture, 
while their local jurisdiction can be limited to certain divisions uf 
parochial districts. 

The expenses of institution and maintenance will have to be 
borne by the parishes or larger communal unions interested. 

The industrial courts are to be composed of a president and at 
the least one vice-president, as well as at least four coadjutors, 
To be a member of the court a man must be over 30 years of age, 
he must have resided or been employed for two years within the 
judicial district of the court, and neither he nor his family may 
have received public charity within the three years previous to 
his becoming a member. The president and vice-presidents may 
not be either workmen or employers of labour, and are to be 
nominated by the municipality or other communal authoritative 
bodies. ‘The coadjutors are to be half employers and half work- 
men, and are to be freely elected. With regard to these elections 
special provisions will be drawn up later. 
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The office of coadjutor is an honorary one, but by virtue of 
special regulations, &c. equal compensation for railway journeys 
and for loss of time may be allowed to employers and employed 
alike. 

The procedure ot the court will be much the same as that laid 
down in the Civil Code, though with alterations corresponding to 
its special conditions. A single fee will be payable by the dis- 
putants, rising to the sum of 30 marks (1/. 10s.), according to the 
amount in litigation, the fee being rated at 1 mark on every 2U 
marks in the latter, or, in other words, at 5 per cent. 

The industrial court will also act as a conciliation office in 
disputes arising between employers and employed respecting the 
conditions laid down with regard to continuation or resumption 
of the labour contract. Appeal to this office must be acted upon 
when it is made by both parties. The procedure before the 
conciliation office will be arranged by special regulations. 

This proposal for the establishment of industrial arbitration 
courts excludes from their jurisdiction State services, such as the 
State printing establishments, the mints, as well as the army and 
navy. It abolishes the old arbitration courts instituted under 
paragraph 120a of the Industrial Code, but leaves the—so to say— 
private arbitration courts, instituted by guilds to settle disputes 
among their own members, intact. 
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XIL—OCCUPATIONS OF THE FRENCH 
POPULATION. 


From a report which has appeared in the French Journal 
Le Rentier on the subject of the recent census enumeration 
in France, it appears that of the totai present population of 
37,930,759 persons, the number engaged in agriculture amounts 
to 17,698,402 ; in industry, 9,289,206; in transport, 1,020,721 ; 
in trade, 4,247,764 ; in the public forces, 613,362 ; in the public 
administration, 711,027; in the liberal professions, 1,094,233 ; 
independent persons, 2,295,966 ; giving a total for the classified 
population of 36,970,681. In addition there were 237,899 without 
profession, 490,374 not classed, and 231,805 unknown professions. 


Agriculture—The general proportion of the agricultural 
population is 48 per cent. for the whole of France, but varies from 
83°6 per cent. in the department of the Lozére, to 2°3 per cent. 
only for that of the Seine. 

Speaking generally, in the centre and the west of France, the 
proportion of the agricultural population is much larger than in 
the north and in the east. 

Among the departments devoted chiefly to agriculture, there 
should be mentioned, in the first place, la Lozére, 83 per cent. of 
the total population; l’Ardéche, 75°8 per cent.; le Gers, 75°5 per 
cent. ; le Lot, 75:4 per cent.; and from 70 to 75 per cent., les Hautes- 
Alpes, les Basses-Alpes, |’ Ariége, le Corréze, les Cétes-du-Nord, 
la Dréme, la Haute-Loire, la Haute-Savoie. 

The departments in which the agricultural population is the 
smallest are those which contain the large manufacturing and 
commercial centres, and, generally, those having the large 
towns: for example, the department of the Seine, where the pro- 
portion is only 2°3 per cent. ; it is only natural that in the depart- 
ment of the Seine, nine-tenths of the population of which inhabit 
Paris, agriculture should be practised by such few people; Seine- 
et-Oise, 17°6 per cent.; Alpes-Maritimes, 18°3 per cent. ; from 20 
to 25 per cent., Bouches-du-Rhéne and Nord; from 25 to 30 per 
cent., Belfort, Rhone, Seine-Inférieure ; from 30 to 35 per cent., 
Ardennes, Meurthe-et-Moselle ; from 35 to 40 per cent., Herault, 
Marne, Oise, Somme. 

It is in the north and the east, the environs of Paris beine 
excluded, that there are the fewest agriculturists ; in these same 
regions the largest industrial population is met with. 


Industry.—The population which lives, directly or indirectly, 
from industry seems to be distributed, with a few exceptions, in 
inverse ratio to the agricultural population, which is easily 
explained, if it be considered that, in the whole of France, these 
two groups together absorb three-fourths of the total population. 

It has been shown that it is in the north and in the north- 
east that the proportion of the agricultural population is the 
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smallest ; it is precisely in the same regions that the industrial 
population is found at its highest. 

A distinction may be made between three groups of depart- 
ments, determined by the relative importance of their industrial 
population. 

The first group includes the departments in which the industrial 
population is the smallest, from 6 per cent. (Lozére) to 24 per 
cent.(Orne). This group includes two-thirds of the departments, 
principally those which are mountainous, and the whole of the 
west of France. 

The departments where there is the smallest industrial popula- 
tion are :—6 per cent., Lozére ; from 6 to 8 per cent., les Hautes- 
Alpes, Savoy; from 8 to 10 per cent., les Cétes-du-Nord, le Lot, 
les Pyrénées-Orientales ; from 10 to 12 per cent., les Basses- 
Alpes, l’Ardéche, la Corréze, Corsica, la Drome, le Finistére, 
le Gers, les Landes, &c. 

The second group comprises 20 departments, the industrial 
population of which varies between 26 and 38 per cent. of the 
total population. Of these 20 departments four are situated in the 
centre: Aveyron, Gironde, Bouches-du-Rhéne, Alpes-Maritimes ; 
the other 16 are in the north-east. 

The departments in which the industrial population exceeds 
40 per cent. of the total population are, with the exception of 
Tarn and Seine, situated along the north and north-east frontier ; 
these are the departments of Nord, Ardennes, and Belfort. 

It should be noted that the mean proportion of the industrial 
population for the whole of France, which is 25 per cent., is not 
found in any departmeni. It is twice as large in the department 
of Nord, and four to five times as small in la Lozére, 

Transports, Posts and Telegraphs.—This group of population 
includes all the persons who live from the transport industry, as 
well as in the different employments of the posts and telegraphs, 
There have been included in this category persons engaged in 
maritime transports (coasting trade, fishery, &c.) on canals and 
rivers (bargemen, &c.), on land (roads, bridges, carriers, carriage 
of passengers, men on public vehicles, omnibuses, tramways, Wc.), 
and lastly, the staff of railway companies. 

This group therefore embraces all the population interested in 
ways of communication, and in the carriage of passengers, goods, 
and correspondence ; it comprises, on the average for the whole 
of France, three-hundredths of the total population. 

The central departments are those in which the importance of 
this group is at its lowest ebb: from 0°3 to 0°5 per cent. in la 
Creuse, la Dordogne, le Lot; from 0°5 to 1 per cent. in les 
Basses-Alpes, |’ Ardéche, l’ Ariége, la Charente, la Corréze, le Gers, 
l’Istre, les Landes, la Haute-Loire, and la Lozére. 

Those in which the importance of this group is, on the contrary, 
relatively very great, are found on the sea coasts, which fact is 
fully explained by the presence of the persons employed in the 
mercantile marine and of the fishermen. 
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In the Bouches-du-Rhone, this group includes not less than 6°7 
per cent. of the population. La Seine, being the centre of 
business, and containing the termini of most of the railways, 
has also a very large proportion of its population in this special 
group (5 per cent.). 

Generally speaking, where there is much trade, there is a 
flourishing carrying industry. It should be observed in this con- 
nexion that, in the town of Buenos Ayres, the town of commission 
agents par excellence, and where business is conducted by the 
agency of transport agents, the occupation of one half of the town 
appears to consist in forwarding goods for the other half. 

Besides the department of the Seine, the proportion is from 
5 to 6 per cent. in the following :—Finistére, Morbihan, Hérault, 
Seine-Inférieure ; and from 4 to 5 per cent. in Calvados, Gard, 
Cotes-du-Nord, Loire-Inférieure, Pas-de-Calais. 

Commerce.—As regards that section of the population which 
lives from trade and commerce properly so called, the department 
of la Seine is in the front rank. 27°5 per cent. are classed in this 
important category. The departments the least devoted to trade 
are those of the centre, and amongst the latter, la Corréze is 
remarkable by its insignificant proportion, 2°5 per cent. only. The 
average extent of the commercial population is 114 per cent. 
throughout the whole of France, but this average is very sensibly 
affected by the influence of the most populous departments, Seine, 
Bouches-du-Rhoéne, Nord, Seine-et-Oise, Seine-Inférieure, Pas- 
de-Calais, which comprise a large proportion of the commercial 
population. 

For the departments in which trade and industry are but little 
carried on, the proportions are as follows:—2 per cent., Corréze ; 
3 per cent., Loztre, Tarn; 4 per cent., Hautes-Alpes, Arige, 
Charente, Dréme, Gers, Lot; 5 per cent., Ain, Cantal, Dordogne, 
Hautes-Pyrénées, Haute-Savoie. The departments which are 
essentially commercial, and the proportions, are as follows :— 
27°5 per cent., Seine; 25 per cent., Bouches-du-Rhone ; 22 per 
cent., Rhéne ; 19 per cent., Alpes-Maritimes, Isére; 17 per cent., 
Gard, Seine-Inférieure; 16 per cent,, Hérault, Nord, Seine- 
et-Oise. 

Public Forces.—The statistics include under the head of force 
publique the army and navy, the gendarmerie, and police. It 
should be remarked that the proportions which have been 
calculated do not solely include the numbers of the men actually 
serving, but also the families of the officers, non-commissioned 
officers, gendarmes, and police agents. 

As might be expected, it is near the land and sea frontiers that 
this group has acquired its greatest importance, as well as in the 
towns which contain large garrisons:—7 per cent., Belfort ; 
5 to 54 per cent., Var; 44 to 5 per cent., Hautes-Alpes, Meurthe- 
et-Moselle ; 4 to 4} per cent., Meuse; 3 to 4 per cent., Finistere, 
Marne, and Haute-Marne. 

Departments in which the proportion of the armed force is 
0'5 per cent., Ardéche, Aveyron, Creuse ; from 0°5 to 1 per cent., 
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Allier, Aube, Calvados, Cantal, Dordogne, Landes, Loire, Haute- 
Loire, Loire-Inférieure, Lot, Lot-et-Garonne, Loztre, Orne, 
Sadéne-et-Loire, Vendée, Yonne. 

In three-fourths of the departments the proportion in question 
does not exceed 2 per cent. 


Public Administrations.—The most difficult group to deal with 
is certainly, from the point of view of the census enumeration, that 
of the public administrations. In fact, this group, which includes 
functionaries of every description dependent on the Government, 
the department and the commune, with their families, cannot, 
notwithstanding all the care and attention of the statisticians, 
give @ priori an absolutely accurate idea of the administrative 
population, for it does not include either the employés cf the 
Government factories, who have been duly and properly included 
in the industrial category ; or of persons employed on the service 
of the Government railways, bridges and roads, posts and tele- 
graphs, who necessarily appear in the transports category ; or the 
police, who are included in the public forces; or, finally, the 
officials of the judicial order, professors, doctors attached to the 
Government service, &c., who are included in the liberal professions, 
The typical departments are classified according to the relative 
importance of the administrative population, as follows :— 

Less than 0°5 per cent., Aveyron, Vendée; from 0°5 to 1 per 
cent., Creuse, Haute-Garonne, Puy-de-Déme, Sadne-et-Loire. 

From 3 to 3°5 per cent., Basses-Alpes, Finistére, Belfort, Seine- 
et-Oise; 3°5 to 4 per cent., Herault, Savoy; 44 per cent., 
Corsica; 12°4 per cent., Var. 


Liberal Professions —The professional group included under the 
head “liberal professions” varies very little generally from one 
department to another. Thus in 75 departments this group shows 
a proportion of from 2 to 4 per cent. of the total population. The 
departments in which it is least in importance are grouped as follows: 
le Cher, l’Indre, la Niévre, on the one hand, Finistére, Morbihan, 
Cétes-du-Nord on the other. It is in the centre of France, and 
in the departments at the extremity of Brittany, that the liberal 
professions support the fewest persons, from 1°5 to 2 per cent. of 
the total population. 

The departments in which this group is of most importance are : 
Alpes-Maritimes, 8:8 per cent.; Herault, 7°5 per cent.; la Seine 
5°5 per cent. ; la Vendée, 5°3 per cent. 

Independent Persons.—This catagory includes those persons who 
live exclusively from their incomes, whether derived from invest- 
ments or from pensions paid by the Government, the department, 
the commune, or any establishment or person. 

The departments in which the fewest persons living exclusively 
upon their property have been enumerated, are found in the 
Auvergne mountains, Alpes, Savoy, and Brittany (from 1 to 3 per 
cent. of the total population), since the average proportion of this 
group is 6 per cent. for the whole of France. This proportion 
reaches the figure of 22:3 per cent. in the department of _Seine- 
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et-Oise; 15 per cent. in Haute-Garonne ; 12 per cent. in la Seine ; 
11 per cent. in Seine-et-Marne. It is evident, generally speaking, 
that in Paris and the immediate neighbourhood most persons 
living exclusively on their incomes are to be found. 

Comparing for each department the number of domestics of 
both sexes with that of the family households of two persons and 
more, discarding the households of single individuals, it is found 
that there are 1,950,000 domestics in the service of 9,020,000 
families. That gives for the whole of France a general average of 
216 domestics for 1,000 households. ‘This average is precisely the 
same as in the department of the Seine. 
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XIII.—THE PRODUCTION OF INDIAN SUGARS. 


The following article on the subject of sugar cultivation in 
British India is extracted from the Pioneer Mail for the 
29th January last :— 

The sugar-cane plant, which originally grew wild in India, and 
is the most valuable of all the tropical grasses, is found to flourish 
in the western hemisphere only in those countries lying between 
the parallel of 40° north latitude and a corresponding degree 
south. Although Bengal, the Native Feudatory States, the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh, and the Punjab, represent 
at present, and in the order named, the principal areas of its 
cultivation, there is scarcely any part of India or Burma in which 
it is not readily capable of profitable growth, and the acreage 
under cultivation is consequently found to be annually increasing 
in area. The main difficulty which is attendant on its cultivation 
on the continent of India is that of the absence of sufficient 
natural moisture at the most convenient seasons of the year, 
which compels resort to artificial irrigation. It is needless to say 
that this greatly enhances the cost of production. So long, 
however, as the prices of goor and rab respectively continue to 
rise, as has been the case during the past decade, or even if they 
are maintained at present rates, the inducements to cultivation 
will be sufficient to bring about increased production, although 
it will probably be long ere India, which under her favourable 
conditions of soil, temperature, and labour might readily supply 
the world with sugar, will cease to import it for her own use 
and consumption. Despite all efforts of our Agricultural Bureau, 
however, the conservative native agriculturist and producer 
remains practically wholly unaffected and untouched, and appears 
scarcely influenced by the improved methods brought under his 
notice whether in respect to the actual growth of the cane, the 
expression of the juice, or the preparation therefrom of his raw 
sugars; for the fully refined product is not attempted elsewhere in 
India than in the few European establishments. 

The native producer who is without the required appliances or 
knowledge is necessarily himself satisfied with the crude forms of 
rab and goor, for which he can usually find a ready sale; whilst 
the native refiner again aspires no further than to a very partial 
refinement, in the mere ridding of these raw products of much of 
their molasses, without attempting any modification of the structure. 
It is the European refiner alone who develops pure sugar by 
eliminating all admixture of uncrystallised syrup, and by the 
more advanced methods now known to science thoroughly purifies 
it, removing all colour and other remedial defects which detract 
alike from its purity and value. Although the term “sugar” is 
promiscuously applied, outside the trade, to almost every stage 
and description of the saccharine material, this is far from being 
correct. “Sugar,” as defined by chemistry, is a transparent 
crystallisable soluble solid composed of oxygen, carbon, and 
hydrogen. Its crystals are anhydrous (ie. free from the waters 
of crystallisation), though the first and last constituents (ic., the 
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oxygen and hydrogen) are contained in water in precisely the 
same proportions as in sugar. The whole principle of its extrac- 
tion as true sugar, whether in the higher or lower forms, is based 
upon its ready solubility in water, especially when heated. At 
the temperature of boiling water it is found to be soluble in 
almost all proportions. The treatment to whigh refinement 
subjects it is, in consequence, to obtain the desired deposit of solid 
crystals by first reducing the whole mass to a solution by heating 
it with water, and then again getting rid, by means of careful 
evaporation, of some of the water so added, which is thus again 
thrown off from the weak solutions to which the sugar present 
has been reduced. When what remains is less than would 
have sufficed when cold to dissolve all the sugar present, the 
sugar (which has remained in solution in consequence of the high 
temperature) commences whilst cooling to deposit in the form of 
solid crystals. 

It is with the native raw sugars, however, so largely manufac- 
tured in these provinces, that we are for the moment specially 
interested, for probably of the methods of their production but 
little is known beyond the limits of the Agricultural Department. 
That sugar-cane planting has been pursued for a protracted period 
in the North-West there is ample evidence, nor has any material 
advance on the old methods of its production apparently been made, 
otherwise than in the adoption of European milis for expressing 
the juice of the cane, the one Western invention to which the 
cultivator of Hindustan has really taken kindly. So far as the 
seed is concerned, except that the bhooroonga and kewa varieties 
mentioned in Martin’s History of Eastern India (1838) have 
ceased to be cultivated, all the former descriptions, whether of 
good canes or others, appear to be still grown, without any 
attempt to experiment with new seed from Penang, the Mauritius, 
or elsewhere. It is partly due to this neglect in the selection of 
seed, and to its use in excess quantity in the North-West Pro- 
vinces, that, whilst the yield of cane reaches, in Barbadoes and 
Upper Egypt, from 30 to 36 tons per acre, and in Demerara from 
35 to 40, it does not ever in India attain even half such bulk, 
Apart from these causes, however, there are other radical defects, 
traceable in the exhaustion of the soil by too rapid a rotation of 
crops and neglect of open fallows; in the absence of the applica- 
tion of dry manures containing phosphates or mineral matters; in 
late and irregular planting; in careless surface sowing; in 
defective irrigation (the crop being submerged); and in the ex- 
clusion of air and light from the roots; whilst the crop is too 
often cut before maturity or too late (when the heat rapidiy 
acidifies the juice). Nor is the expression of the cane comparatively 
more satisfactorily effected. In the West Indies, up to some 50 
to 60 years ago, the average of juice extracted represented, 
roughly, about half the weight of the cane pressed. With improved 
methods, from 70 to 85 per cent. is now attained, whilst India 
would appear stili content with an average of 50 to 55, By the 
trituration of the ordinary native Aolhu substances other than 
the juice, such as vegetable acids, are moreover pressed out in 
considerable quantities, owing to the breaking up of the fibres: 
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it is probably due to this cause that European mills are finding 
such favour. Nor is the slovenly, careless method pursued of 
heating the juice less open to exception. Where sugar, even in 
solution, is subjected for too long a period to the action of excessive 
heat, such is its excessive sensitiveness that it becomes gradually 
changed into a mixture of dark substances, which, so far as science 
has yet discovered, are absolutely incapable of crystallisation, and 
the precise composition of which even yet remains unascertained. 
When separated finally from the sugar, these unreduceable sub- 
stances take the form of molasses or treacle. How much room 
for improvement there is yet in these provinces may be gathered 
from the fact that whilst the quantity thus lost is now reduced to 
a minimum of 2 per cent. in the West Indies, the loss on glucose 
in the North-West is still about 12 per cent., or 15 maunds of 
dry sugar, to 334 of molasses. Whilst in the returns for the 
West Indies the weight of the dry sugar on each acre of pro- 
duction is three times as much as that of the molasses, the 
quantities are reversed in the East, and give twice as much 
molasses as dry sugar. 

The courses in dealing with the juice are here two. It is either 
boiled to a dry consistency, which if clarified by alkalis is called 
shakur, or unclarified is known as goor ; or it is boiled to a semi- 
liquid consistency as rab, when it is pressed in bays with the feet, 
developing uncrystallised syrup. The further treatment of this 
last is to strain it in crates to a substance which, when kneaded 
in the sun by trampling, becomes the kacha chini of internal 
commerce. The only further developments of semi-refined sugars 
in native hands are effected by boiling in milk and straining. The 
cane juice is allowed to fall unfiltered into earthen vessels accom- 
panied by cane trash and dirt, whilst from this cause, and from 
the cutting of the cane into short lengths from carelessness, 
exposure, and loss of time, it has frequently commenced actively 
to ferment before even being removed to the boiling pan. It has 
been found that the native raw sugars exported to Europe from 
India are generally of so miserable a quality as to prove valueless 
for refining purposes, and to be only capable of use by brewers. 
As to quantity, the amount of rab expressed per acre is in the 
North-West roughly about 4,500 lbs., whilst of goor the result is 
less by about 500—a very low average. The average out-turn of 
dry sugar (Muscovado) in Barbadoes often exceeds 4 tons per acre. 
In Singapore and the Straits it is about 3 tons 4 ewt. undrained 
to 2:11 dry. The vicinity of Calcutta gives about 1 ton 3 cwt 
No one who has witnessed the character of the native operations 
in these provinces for the preparation of raw sugars, or who has 
carefully examined the product itself, but must allow that there 
is yet considerable room for improvement at almost every stage, 
from the preparation of the land itself to the ultimate delivery ot 
the raw product to the consumer, and it is difficult to conceive 
that anything but poverty and the difficulty of obtaining a superior 
quality would induce even the poorest classes of native purchasers 
to be content with sugars such as are daily to be seen in active 
demand in our bazaars. 
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XIV.—THE MINES AND FISHERIES OF CANADA. 


The following information respecting the mines and the fisheries 
of Canada is extracted from the Canadian Official Handbook 
for 1890, the issue of which was notified on p. 202 of the 
February number of the Board of Trade Journal :— 

Mines——The exports under this head are chiefly coal, gold, 
copper, iron phosphate, salt, antimony, mineral oils, and gypsum. 
Gold mines are worked to a small] extent in Ontario, Quebec, and 
the territories, but largely in Nova Scotia and British Columbia, 
the production from these two provinces in 1887 having amounted 
to 1,108,173 dols., and in 1888 to 1,050,670 dollars. In British 
Columbia there are yet immense fields to open up. Silver mines 
are being worked in Ontario; and that at Silver Islet, Thunder 
Bay, has been the richest yet discovered in Canada. There are 
various deposits of minerals of all kinds in British Columbia. 
Iron ore is found all over the Dominion, and many mines have 
been successfully worked. Some of the Canadian iron ores are 
among the most valuable in the world. Copper is mined to a 
considerable extent both in Quebec and Ontario, and the deposits 
of the ore are of great extent. 

There are very large coal deposits in Nova Scotia, and many 
mines are profitably worked. The coal is sent up by the river 
St. Lawrence and by rail into the interior. The coast of British 
Columbia is very rich in coal of a quality which commands a 
preference to the markets of San Francisco, notwithstanding the 
United States coal duty. Tests made by officers of the United 
States Government showed the British Columbia coal to excel 
that of California, Washington Territory, or Oregon, by one- 
fourth in steam-making power. 

As regards the North-West territories, coal is known to exist 
over a vast region on and to the east of the Rocky Mountains, 
This region stretches from 150 to 200 miles east of the mountains, 
and north from the frontier for about a thousand miles. In 
places where the seams have been examined they are found to 
be of great thickness and of excellent quality. Beds of true 
bituminous coal have been found. There are also large quantities 
of lignite, which, for local use, where wood is scarce, will prove to 
be a useful fuel. It also occurs in considerable quantity along 
the valley of the Souris River, near the frontier, 150 miles west 
of Winnipeg. Good seams of anthracite coal are being worked 
in the Rocky Mountains at Anthracite and Canmore, and all these 
coals are now carried east and west by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway—a fact of the greatest importanve to settlers on the vast 
fertile belt of treeless prairies east of the mountains. 

Specially among the minerals which are used tor agricultural 
purposes may be mentioned apatite or phosphate of lime. The 
increasing demand for this valuable material has led to a great 
increase in production, both for home use and exportation. In 
1887, 23,152 tons were exported, and the shipments in 1889 
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are estimated at 25,000 tons. The attention of the Canadian 
farmers is being directed to the valuable properties of this 
mineral as a fertiliser. The per-centage of purity of native 
Canadian phosphate reaches from 70 to 95 per cent. It produces 
valuable results when applied to land in its raw state, reduced to 
a fine powder. But the conditions for manufacturing it into 
superphosphate are also favourable in Canada. This raw 
phosphate of lime commands a price from 25°50 dols. (about 
5 2s, sterling) per ton in Liverpool, as appears by a recent 
market quotation. Phosphate of lime is found in large and easily- 
workable deposits throughout a large extent of country in the 
Ottawa Valley. The largest deposits have been found on the 
Quebec side. 

Petroleum is known to exist in several parts of the Dominion, 
but the wells have only been profitably worked in Ontario. The 
production from them is very large, and appreciably adds to the 
wealth of the Dominion. Very extensive sources of petroleum 
have also been found in the North-West and in the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Salt is found in the North-West ; but the principal deposits 
are at Goderich and other places in Ontario, where there are 
extensive salt works. Salt is also found in New Brunswick. 

Building stone of excellent quality is widely distributed in all 
the provinces, and there are numerous quarries of dolomite, 
limestone, sandstone, and granite, from which blocks of every 
size required can be obtained. There is alsoa great variety of 
marbles, but only a few quarries have yet been opened. 

Gypsum is found in great abundance in New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, and Ontario. It occurs also in Manitoba and the 
territories. It may be procured at a cheap rate in any of the 
older provinces as a fertiliser. 

Excellent peat is found in large deposits in all the provinces. 


Fisheries ——These are the largest in the world, embracing 
nearly 5,600 miles of sea coast, in addition to inland seas, in- 
numerable lakes, and a great number of rivers. They offer 
many advantages to those engaged in similar occupations in the 
United Kingdom, and who have suffered from the bad seasons 
of recent years. The display made by Canada at the Fisheries 
Exhibition in London in 1883 attracted very considerable 
attention. 

The products of the fisheries, exported and sold on the Dominion 
markets, in 1888, amounted to 17,418,510 dols., but this by no 
means represents the value of the total catch, for in Canada the 
home consumption is very great, 100 lbs. per inhabitant being 
calculated, as against 30 lbs. in England. As the fisheries 
extend throughout the length and breadth of the Dominion 
almost every settler is afforded an opportunity for catching fish 
for domestic use; this renders it impossible to give full returns 
of the whole catch. It is approximately estimated that the value 
of the home consumption last year was 13,000,000 dols., giving 
a total of 31,000,000 dols. as the yield from less than half of the 
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Canadian fisheries, exclusive of the catch by foreign fishermen. 
The fisheries on the Pacific coast are most valuable and extensive, 
but are yet only partly developed. 

The sea fisheries are well nigh inexhaustible, a fact attributable 
to the fishes’ food supply being brought down by the Arctic 
currents from the Northern Seas and rivers, This consists of 
living slime, formed of myriads of minute creatures which swarm 
in the Arctic seas, and are deposited in vast and ever-renewed 
quantities upon the fishing grounds. 

Salt-water fishes of nearly every variety are to be found along the 
Canadian coasts, but the marine fisheries of greatest commercial 
importance are the cod, herring, mackerel, lobster, salmon, 
and seal. 

The fresh-water fisheries are also of great importance, the 
immense lakes and rivers supplying an abundance of fish of great 
commercial value both for home consumption and export, besides 
providing sportsmen with some of the finest salmon and trout 
fishing to be found anywhere. 

The values of the yield of some of the principal fish in 1888 
were :—cod, 4,203,388 dols.; herring, 2,224,234 dols.; lobsters, 
1,483,387 dols. ; salmon, 1,907,399 dols.; mackerel, 981,659 dols. ; . 
haddock, 948,732 dols.; trout, 510,061 dols,; hake and pollock, 
970,824 dols.; white fish, 702,324 dols. 

Much attention has of late years been given to the develop- 
ment of the fisheries. The Federal Government has granted a 
yearly sum of 150,000 dols. asa bounty, to be divided, according 
to catch, among the vessels and boats engaged in the prosecution 
of the sea fisheries, One result has been an increase in the 
number, and a great improvement in the build and outfit of 
fishing vessels. It has also provided fish-breeding establishments, 
of which there are 12, in different parts of the Dominion, and 
millions of fish are yearly hatched and placed in the rivers and | 
lakes, Large sums of money have also been expended in harbour 
improvements and breakwaters. The principal fishing stations 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence have been connected with each other 
by land telegraphs and cables, by which means information is 
promptly given of fish “strikes” at any particular point, thereby 
saving the fishermen days and nights of fruitless exposure 
and cold. 

The number of men, vessels, boats, and fathoms of nets 
employed in the fisheries in 1888 were:—61,001 men; 1,137 
vessels with a tonnage of 43,247 tons, and valued at 2,017,558 
dols. ; 27,384 boats valued at 859,953 dols. ; and 5,592,808 fathoms 
of nets valued at 1,594,992 dols. 

These figures show a considerable increase over those of 10 years 
ago, but for the last few years they have not fluctuated much, 
owing to improved boats, with which more work can be done, being 
built to replace those formerly in use, 

Including weirs and other fishing materials, the total value of 
the fishing “ plant” in 1888 was 6,863,005 dols. 
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XV.—MINING INDUSTRY IN SIAM. 


In a supplement to the London and China Telegraph for the 
4th February, a correspondent furnishes the following information 
respecting the mineral wealth of Siam :— 

Tin is found principally in the Malay Peninsula. Great Britain 
and Siam now divide this invaluable peninsula between them, 
but whereas in the British portion of the country companies are 
being rapidly formed to work mines, in the Siamese districts, 
or to speak properly, in the native Malay States, over which 
Siam claims suzerainty, the numerous mines which have been 
dribbling out tin and copper for years under rude native manage- 
ment lie still awaiting the enterprising hand to come and throw 
their abundant treasures open to the world. Chinese are said to 
be engaged in tin-mining, or rather tin-scraping, for they do 
barely more than scratch the surface on all the up-country streams 
of these States; but the principal efforts of these miners have 
been confined thus far to the district around Lakon and Jala 
on the eastern side of the peninsula, and to the island of Junk 
Ceylon off the west coast. The most productive mines are at 
a place called Lampya, which is situated at the foot of a hill 
from 3,000 to 4,000 feet high. Jala, which is a considerable 
way in the interior, is completely encircled by hilis, and the 
surrounding country is rough and hilly. The tin ore is found 
here in small grains, and lies in patches in the alluvium of the 
valleys and on the hillsides close to porphyritic granite rocks. 
Tin quarries, more than a mile long in many cases, extend along 
the valleys and up the hillsides, while copper, when found, has 
been described as existing in almost solid isolated blocks. 

The process of mining by the Chinese is of the most primitive 
description. A half-crazy personage in the shape of a mine 
doctor or magician, who works charms and divines by sorcery the 
beat places for opening new ground, takes the place of a mining 
engineer and expert, and it is remarkable that he never, or 
rarely, disappoints his ignorant and uncultivated believers, no 
matter where his fancy may lead him to locate the precious 
metal. Offerings to the invisible spirits whose shades are disturbed 
by the noise of human labour are also an indispensable part of 
the mining operations, These important preliminaries accom- 
plished, a stream of water is turned over the sands, by which the 
heavier part containing the ore is deposited. ‘This is carried 
away and washed in wooden troughs, and the metal is separated 
from the sand. The arrangements for smelting are also of the 
rudest kind. A rough furnace is made of clay and sand, and the 

rocess is carried on with the assistance of a blast from Chinese 
awn of the ordinary pattern. No flux is used, and some of 
the miners are in the habit of adding refuse to the fusing metal 
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in order to turn out a larger quantity. The roads here—or foot- 
paths rather—are extremely bad, and the product of the mines 
is carried to the coast on the backs of elephants and buffaloes. 
The climate of these uplands is fine and healthy, and much cooler 
than in Bangkok, so that Europeans working here would possess 
the advantage of not being compelled to struggle against the 
discouraging sickness which has been characteristic of the mines 
at Bangtaphan, on the same coast. 


In the island of Junk Ceylon, on the west coast of the 

ninsula, it is reliably stated that under such primitive conditions 
as described above an annual output of three million dollars’ worth 
of tin is produced. This is much less than what it used to be 
before the administration of the island was taken from the semi- 
independent Rajah and handed over toa commissioner at Bangkok, 
and is indubitably only a tithe of what might be produced under 
properly-organised management. 

Lakon and the island of Junk Ceylon are, however, not the 
only places where tin and copper are found, for, as already 
remarked, Chinese are engaged in tin-mining all over the peninsula, 
and there is no reason to doubt that the range of hills separating 
Siam from British Burmah has been upheaved under the same 
geological conditions as the continuation of it which passes right 
down the Malay Peninsula, and now shown to be so rich in 
metals, Mouhot, the celebrated naturalist and traveller in Siam 
in 1862, describes the district of Petchabouree to the north-east 
of Bangkok, near the great bend of the Mekong River, as the 
richest mineral district in Siam. Besides argentiferous copper 
and tin, he found traces of magnetic iron and antimony, Of 
these only iron was worked to any extent, and knives and tools 
of native manufacture were supplied to all the north-eastern part 
of Siam. 

Gold is found in different places in Siam, and since time im- 
memorial has been produced in the usual pottering native fashion, 
Bangtaphan, which lies on the east side of the Malay Peninsula, 
about 10° N. lat., has for centuries been the most ceiebrated gold 
district in the kingdom. ‘That gold exists there in large 
quantities is undoubted, but the British company which now 
works these mines has laboured under several initial disadvantages, 
of which the most damaging is that the unhealthy nature of the 
surrounding jungle is reported to kill off the coolies like flies, 
and many of the Europeans have been obliged to leave through 
ill-health. On the part of the Europeans this is stated to arise 
in part from recklessness of living. 

As regards the presence of gold and precious stones, Korat, 
which is situate to the north-east of Bangkok, may be described as 
having the same reputation as Kabin, and gold, to a more limited 
extent, has been found in the low hills which separate Siam from 
Cambodia. 

There are no silver mines worthy of the name anywhere 
in Siam; but that the metal exists in many districts is fully 
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established, and only proper working would furnish reliable 
estimates as to the wealth of the country in silver. 

Coal has been discovered cropping up through the surface on 
the western coast of the Malay Peninsula, and ironstone has been 
found in the same place. As previously mentioned, iron ore is 
produced in the northern part of the kingdom. 

Within the last six or seven years an extensive trade in rubies 
has sprung up in the province of Chantaboon, which lies east of 
Bangkok. The town of Chantaboon is a port on the east side 
of the Gulf of Siam, and the ruby mines are situated three days’ 
journey by bullock cart north of that town. It is noteworthy 
that the mining population, which numbers 5,000 to 6,000 people, 
is exclusively Burmese, who are presided over by a headman 
appointed by the British authorities in Bangkok. A large number 
of rubies and sapphires, though these latter are much rarer than 
rubies, are brought to Bangkok, where they find a ready sale 
among the Siamese, who are passionately fond of jewellery. The 
majority of the stones is, however, immediately shipped to Europe. 

To sum up, it can be asserted with the utmost confidence that 
a brilliant future lies before the tin, gold, and ruby mines of Siam. 
The Malay Peninsula is one vast mine of the most valuable 
metals, and we find traces of gold and precious stones scattered 
up and down the country with the most lavish hand. It is not 
surprising, then, that the search for concessions is becoming keen 
in Siam, and in this particular “ the early bird gets the fat worm.’ 
Intending concessionnaires in Bangkok complain of the difficulty 
of doing business with the Siamese, who are willing enough to 
grant concessions, but only on the condition that they have the 
chief management of the company—a sine qud non which does 
not meet with the entire satisfaction of Europeans. 
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XVI.—PROCEEDINGS AND DELIBERATIONS OF 
CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE OF TITE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 


Birmingham.—The monthly meeting of the council of the 
Birmingham Chamber of Commerce was held on the 19th 
February, Mr. Henry W. Elliott, presiding. The official pro- 
gramme of resolutions to be proposed at the annual general 
meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce was considered, 
and it was moved by the chairman, seconded by Mr. Chantrill, 
and unanimously resolved, that the president, chairman, vice- 
chairman, and Messrs. Blood Bros., Lord, Priest, Whitehead, and 
the secretary be appointed delegates t» attend the meeting. 
Communications were read from the London Chamber of Com- 
merce in reference to the adjustment of labour disputes, and the 
collection of trade charges through the Post Office; from the 
Foreign Office on British trade with Servia; and from the 
National Suciety for the Exemption of Machinery from Rating. 


Bradford.—The monthly meeting of the council of the 
Bradford Chamber of Commerce was held on the 26th February 
under the presidency of Mr. G. J.J. Hoffman. The secretary 
read letters and circulars which had been received from the 
Chambers of Commerce at Aachen, Amiens, Chemnitz, Crefeld, 
Rheims, Roubaix, and Verviers (in reply to letters from the 
Bradford Chamber) regarding the financial results, &c. of con- 
ditioning houses established there. Attention was called to the 
revision of the French treaty, which subject would come before 
the meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce. Among 
other questions which engaged the attention of the council were 
the rating of machinery, the North-West Central Railway, 
labour conciliation, Italian certificates of origin, fraudulent 
undervaluation of imports, &e. 


Bristol—The monthly meeting of the council of the Bristol 
Chamber of Commerce took place on the 26th February, 
Mr. Benjamin Perry presiding. In regard to the resolution in 
the name of the Chamber upon the subject of boards of conciliation 
and arbitration for the forthcoming annual meeting of the 
Associated Chambers, it was decided to make the following 
addition to the same :—* And thatthe Act of 1867, intituled ‘ An 
“« «Act to establish Equitable Councils of Conciliation to adjust 
“* ¢ differences between Masters and Workmen,’ be so amended as 
“to include within the province of such boards the question of 
“ future rates of payment, and all questions arising between 
“ masters and their workmen.” It was agreed to hold the annual 
meeting of the Chamber on the 9th of April. 

61998. 
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Halifax —The monthly meeting of the council of the Halifax 
Chamber of Commerce was held on the 26th February, Mr. T. 
H. Morris in the chair. A letter was read enclosing particulars. 
of the North-West Central Railway scheme, and a resolution to 
the effect that the Chamber should support the Bill was carried 
unanimously. Among other questions considered were holidays 
in factories, and the rating of machinery. 


Huddersfiell—The monthly meeting of the council of the 
Huddersfield Chamber of Commerce was held on the 7th instant, 
Mr. G. Thomson presiding. The questions which engaged the 
attention of the council comprised the rating of machinery, the 
United States mails, the meeting of the Associated Chambers, aud 
Imperial federation. 


Hull—A meeting of the Hull Chamber of Commerce and 
Shipping was held on the 25th February, Mr. Joseph Atkinson 
presiding. A letter was read from Messrs. Helmsing and Son, 
forwarding specific instructions and details of fines ievied by the 
Russian Custom house authorities at Riga. It was resolved 
that the letter be sent to Her Majesty’s Commercial Attaché at 
St. Petersburg. The Bill relating to load line was considered. 
The committee were unanimously of opinion that the compulsory 
load line should be fixed by the Board of Trade or by Lloyds, 


at the option of the shipowner. 


Leeds:— The monthly meeting of the council of the Leeds 
Chamber of Commerce was held on the 26th February, Mr. Wm. 
Beckworth in the chair. Among the questions which engaged 
the attention of the Chamber were the following :—-The North- 
West Central Railway ; limited liability companies ; labour 
disputes ; the rating of machinery; the penny postage question ; 
and the meeting of Associated Chambers. 

In the report of the proceedings of the Chamber of Commerce, 
published in the last number of the Board of Trade Journal, it 
was stated that Mr. C. E. Bousfield had been elected president 
of the Chamber, it should have been Mr. W. Beckworth, who 
was proposed by Mr. Bousfield. 


London.— The ordinary monthly meeting of the council of the 
London Chamber of Commerce was held on the 13th February, 
Mr. David Howard presiding. It was agreed that the question 
be asked in the House on behalf of the Chamber in regard to the 
addition of a new paragraph to the tenders issued by the War 
Office for coals, stating that the insertion of a strike clause would 
not be accepted. The chairman moved the adoption of the report 
of the Labour Cenciliation Committee as amended at the special 
meeting on the Gth February, which was agreed to. 

Middlesbrough.—A meeting of the council of the Middlesbrough 
Chamber of Commerce was held on the 26th February last, 
Mr. J. T. Beek presiding. Among the questions considered were 
the winding up of limited liability companies in local bankruptcy 
courts under the supervision of the Board of Trade, and the postal 
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communication between the east and west coasts. The subject of 
the rating of machinery was brought up, and it was stated that 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce had introduced through 
Mr. Winterbotham, M.P., a Bill which would be read a second 
time on April 16th. Several parliamentary Bills were considered, 
and the Bill to amend the Merchant Shipping Acts relating to load 
line was discussed. 


Nottingham.—A meeting of the council of the Nottingham 
Chamber of Commerce was held on the 3rd March, Mr. B. Stebel 
in the chair. <A letter was read from the Secretary of the 
National Society for the Exemption of Machinery from Rating, 
asking the Chamber to use its influence with the local Members 
of Parliament to get them to support the Bill introduced into 
Parliament by Mr. Winterbotham, M.P., and it was resolved that 
the secretary write to the local members urging them to support 
the second reading of the measure. A resolution that in future 
the press be admitted to the meetings of the council was discussed, 
and the following resolution was adopted :--That the question of 
the press being admitted to the meetings of the council be 
considered after the next annual meeting. 


Ossett—A monthly meeting of the Ossett Chamber of Com- 
merce was held on the 26th February. The agenda for the 
March meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce was 
considered, and the president, vice-president, and ex-president, 
were appointed to attend. A communication was read from the 
London Chamber of Commerce on the subject of commercial 
education, suggesting that business firms should attach a value to 
the special certificates now granted at university local examina- 
tions, by giving a preference to the holders of them in the 
selection of employés; over 200 London firms had already 
promised to do so. 


Swansea——The monthly mecting of the Swansea Chamber of 
Commerce was held on the 28th February, Mr. Griffith Thomas 
presiding. The questions considered were the shipments of coal ; 
the mode of electing proprietary trustees ; and the short turn-out 
of cargoes. 


Tynemouth—A meeting of the Tynemouth Chamber of Com- 
merce was held on 25th February, Mr. P. Brown in the chair. 
The chairman drew the attention of the Chamber to the develop- 
ment of the coal trade at Blyth, and stated that the exports of 
coal for the year ended 31st October 1883 amounted to 146,264 
tons. Since then it has advanced by leaps and bounds until it 
reached the total of 1,263,327 tons in the year ended 31st 
October 1889, 
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1. Local Taxation Returns (England), The Annual Local 
Taxation Returns for the Year 1887-88. Part VII. Summary 
337. Price 9d. 

This annual return contains a summary of the eighteenth annual 
Local Taxation Returns published under the direction of the 
Local Government Board. The returns relate to the accounts of 
the various local authorities of England and Wales during the 
financial year 1887-88; which, in the great majority of cases, 
ended on the 25th of March 1888. 

The aggregate receipts of the local authorities during the 
financial year ‘1887-88, excluding loans, and making the necessary 
deductions in order to avoid duplicate reckonings, amounted to 
46,358,1651., as compared with 45,330,992/. received by. them 
during the year 1886-87; and 44,331,540/ during the year 
1885-86. The principal items of receipt are shown in the 
following table for the three years :— 


—_—— | 1885-86. 1886-87. 1887-88. 
1 
| | 
£ 
Public rates - - - | 26, nd mn onary; 017 | 27,194,836 
Treasury subventions and payments - - 3,773, 610 | 3,975,896 | 4,268,222 
Tolls, dues, and duties 3,558,201 3,554, wall 8,545,142 
Receipts from real and mated property | 
(excluding sales) 1,148,617 1,246,001 | | 1,281,433 
484,369 548,181 390,394 


Sales of property - 
Fees, fines, penalties, and licences - 
Revenue from waterworks - . 
Ditto gasworks - 
Ditto markets (excluding rents 
and tolls), cemeteries and burial grounds, 
sewage farms and works, baths, wash- 
houses, and open bathing-places, fire 
brigades, lunatic asylums, hospitals, tram- | 
ways, and slaughter houses 696,492 709,156) 748,547 
Repayments in respect of 
ment works . 756,799 | 775,106 792,101 


2,106,667 | 2,171,558 | 2,267,932 


| 
| 
1,064,173 | 1,076,103 ; 1,105,439 
8,298,874 3,355,383 3,495,436 


2, Wages—Textile Trades. Return of Rates of Wages in the 
Principal Textile Trades of the United Kingdom, with Report 
thereon. (C.—5807.) Price 1s. 6d. 


This is a Return recently issued by the Commercial Department 
of the Board of Trade, relating to the wages paid in the principal 
textile trades of the United Kingdom. The trades dealt with in 
the Return are the cotton and woollen trades, the worsted trade, 
and the linen trades. Each trade is separately treated at length, 
and the Return contains a general introduction, in which ‘the 
general results are reviewed and summed up. 
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3. Agricultural Statistics, Ireland. Tables showing the Extent 
in Statute Acres, and the Produce of the Crops, for the Year 1889 ; 
with Observations of the District Inspectors of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, and of the Sergeants of the Metropolitan Police, 
who acted as Superintendents of the Agricultural Statistics ; together 
with Tables showing the Average Yearly Extent under the principal 
Crops, and the Average Produce thereof, nm the 10 Years 1879-88 ; 
also Bee-Keeping Statistics for the Season 1888. (C—5832.) 
Price 3d. 


This is the annual report of the Registrar-General of Ireland, 
and is issued in anticipation of the detailed report on the agri- 
cultural statistics of that country. The Registrar states that 
the acreage under crops in 1889, compared with 1888, shows, 
in cereal crops, a decrease in wheat of 9,268 acres, and in oats of 
41,906 acres, while barley exhibits an increase of 14,854 acres, 
rye of 1,844 acres, and bere of 91 acres. In green crops: potatoes 
decreased by 17,332 acres, and mangecl wurzel by 1,728 acres, 
but there is an increase of 3,676 acres in turnips. In other crops 
—flax increased by 39 acres; clover, sainfoin, and grasses under 
rotation increased by 42,510 acres; while meadow on permanent 
pasture or grass, not broken up in rotation, decreased by 76,968 
acres. Compared with the average acreage for the 10 years 
1879-88, there is a decrease in all the chief crops except rye, 
mangel wurzel, and hay; but rye increased by 6,820 acres, 
mangel wurzel by 3,183, and hay by 167,591 acres. Wheat 
shows a decrease of 18,477 acres, oats a decrease of 109,040 acres, 
and barley a decrease of 5,601 acres. Potatoes have decreased by 
28,826 acres, turnips by 2,904 acres, and flax by 7,477 acres. 

The yield per acre of cereal crops in 1889, compared with 1888, 
exhibits an increase in wheat of 2°2 cwts., in oats of 0°4 ewt., and 
in barley of 1:7 ewts., while there is a decrease in bere of 0°3 ewt., 
and in rye of 0°5 ewt. In other crops—potatoes show an increase 
of 0°5 ton, turnips of 18 tons, and mangel wurzel of 1:2 tons; 
but flax shows a decrease of 1°7 stones. Hay on clover, sainfoin, 
and grasses under rotation shows the same rate in both years, 
and hay op permanent pasture or grass not broken up in rotation 
exhibits a decrease of 0°2 ton. ‘The rates for 1889, compared with 
the average rates for the 10 years 1879-88, show in cereal 
crops an increase in wheat of 20 ewts., in oats of 0°9 ewt., in 
barley of 2°5 ewts., and in rye of 1°6 cwts., while there is a 
decrease in bere of 0°7 ewt. In other crops there is an increase 
in potatoes of 0-2 ton, in turnips of 1°5 tons, in mangel wurzel of 
1°7 tons, and in hay of 0°2 ton, while flax shows a decrease of 
stone. 

The produce in 1889, as compared with 1888, shows, in vereal 
cops, an increase in wheat of 68,224 ewts., in oats of 2,007 ewts., 
in barley of 540,663 ewts., and in rye of 16,383 ewts. Potatoes 
show an increase of 324,415 tons, turnips of 583,171 tons, and 
mnangel wurzel of 31,584 tons. There is a decrease of 1,232 tons 
in flax, an increase of 91,586 tons in hay on clover, sainfoin, and 


| 
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grasses under rotation, and a decrease of 418,531 tons in hay on 
permanent pasture or grass not broken up in rotation. 

The produc2 in 1880, as compared with the average produce of 
the 10 years 1879-88, shows, in cereal crops, a decrease in 
whe it of 81,726 ewts., and in oats of 300,724 cwts.; and an 
increase in barley of 371,287 cwts., in bere of 800 ewts., and in 
rye of 102,281 ewts. In other crops in 1889, as compared with 
the average, there is an increase of 52,080 tons in potatoes, of 
411,522 tons in turnips, of 115,236 tons in mangel wurzel, and of 
791,644 tons in hay, while there is a decrease of 1,359 tons in 
flax. 


4. Railway Companies (Passenger Trains). Return showing 
the Running of the Passenger Trains on the Main Line and 
Branch Lines of the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railay ; 
the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway; the London and 
South-Western Raileay ; and the South-Eastern Railway, respee- 
tively, for the Year ending 30th day of June 1889, 29. Price 1d. 

This is a return to an order of the House of Commons. It 
shows the details for each of the above-mentioned lines for the 
period ending the 30th of June 1889, The return is given in the 
subjoined form :— 


Year ending June 1889. 


Number of Trains. Per-centage. 
Trains to time - . - 
Trains 1 to 5 minutes late = 
Trains 11 ,, 15 ” 
Trains 16 ,, 20 ” 
Trains 21 ,, 25 - | 
Trains 26 ,, 30 | 


Trains over 30 minutes late ° 


5, Railway, &e. Bills, Copy of Report by the Board of Trade 
upon all the Railway, Canal, Tramway, Gas, Electric Lighting, 
and Water Bills of Session 1890. 43. Price 54d. 

This annual return issued ky the Board of Trade contains a 
statement of the number of Bills of the present session which 
relate to railways, canals, tramways, &c., and their total proposed 
capital and length of line. It gives also a statement showing the 
number of applications to the Board of Trade for Provisional 
Orders under the ‘Tramway, Water, Gas, and Electric Lighting 
Acts, together with an analysis of the various Bills, and an 
anelysis of the applications to the Board of Trade for Provisionai 
Orders or Certificates. An analysis is also given of Bills which 
contain provisions for the amalgamation of certain railway 
companies, or for the sale or lease of certain railways. 
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6. Fishings, &c. (Scotland), Return showing during the Year 
1887-88 for each County in Scotland and each Parish the Yearly 
Value of the Fishings, Shootings, and of the Deer Forests, 18. 
Price 2d. 

This is a return issued by the Crown Office in Edinburgh in 
compliance with an order of the House of Commons. It gives 
in detail the yearly value of the fishings, shootings, and deer 
forests in each parish in Scotland. The return is in the follow- 
ing form :— 


| | 
- Yearly Value | Yearly Value | Yearly Value 


. 
ay Parish. of Fishings. | of Shootings. | of Deer Forests. 


| 


7. Convention between Her Majesty and the President of the 
French Republic for the Exchange of .‘Tninsured Postal Parcels 
between France and the Island of Malta. Commercial No, 1 
(1890) (France and Malta). (C.—5898.) Price 1d. 

This convention was signed in London on Ist July 1889, and 
ratified on the 31st of August following. 


8. Agreement between the Governments of Great Britain and 
Japan for increasing the Limits of Weight and the Dimensions of 
Packets of Patterns of Merchandise exchanged through the Post 
between the two countries, Commercial No. 3 (1890) (Great 


Britain and Japan). (C.—5900.) Price }d. 


This convention was signed in London on 31st October 1887. 
It gives powers to the postal administration of the country of 
origin to increase the limits of weight and the dimensions of 
packets of patterns of merchandise within the following limits :— 


In weight - - - 350 grammes. 
In dimensions :— 
Length - - 30 centimetres. 
Breadth - - - 20 " 
Depth - - - 10 ms 


9. Corn Averages.—Statistical Tables of Corn Prices for the 
Year 1889, with comparative Tables for previous Years and 
Memorandum. 13. Price 24d. 


This is an annual return issued by the Commercial Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade. Much of the information given has 
already appeared in the London Gazette, and some portion 
of it has appeared from time to time in the Statistical Abstract 


for the United Kingdom, or has been published in the Boerd of 


Trade Journal. The information has, however, been disjointed, 
and is here collected in a handy and wore useful form. 
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The first tables merely repeat the “Gazette ” information for 
the year 1889, in forms which are used in compliance with Acts 
of Parliament, or which have appeared to the Board of Trade 
to be serviceable. The other tables after No. V carry back the 
information as to quantities returned, prices per bushel and 
quarter, tithe averages, and other particulars for a long series of 
years, and, as noticed in each case, are in continuation of tables 
which have appeared in Parliamentary Papers issued in past 
years, or which were laid before the House of Commons 
Committee on Corn Averages in 1888, by direction of the Board 
of Trade. 

Of these latter tables, Table VI. shows the quantities and 
average price of wheat, barley, and oats returned as sold in the 
towns in England and Wales, from which returns were received 
in each year from 1815 to 1889 inclusive. Table VII. gives the 
annual average price per imperial bushel from 1836 to the present 
time. The lowest annual average price recorded for wheat during 
the above period is 3s, 84d. in 1889, the highest is 9s. 4d. in 1855. 
Barley reached its lowest price, 2s. 11d., in 1850, and its highest, 
5s. 74d., in 1874. Oats were as low as 2s, O4d. in 1887, and as 
high as 3s. 74d. in 1874. 


10. Pauperism (England and Wales). Return (A.). Comparative 
Statement of Pauperism, December 1889, 115 (A. XL). Price 2d. 


The return now published completes the monthly comparative 
statements of the pauperism of England and Wales for the quarter 
ended Christmas 1889. On referring to the tables in the 
monthly comparative statements for the months of October, 
November, and December 1889, showing the number of paupers 
in receipt of relief on the last day of each week of the corre- 
sponding months for the last 33 years, it will be seen that it is 
almost invariably the rule that, except in the second week of the 
quarter, the number of paupers continues to increase weck by 
week during the whole three months. This was the case in the 
present year, except that in the last week of the quarter there 
was a slight decrease as compared with the preceding week. 

The number of persons (excluding lunatics in asylums and 
licensed houses, and vagrants) relieved in England and Wales on 
the last day in each week of December was as follows: First 
week, 707,423; second week, 712,254; third week, 714,588 ; 
fourth week, 713,247. 


11. Agreement between the Governments of Great Britain, 
Belgium, and France respecting Telegraphic Correspondence cx- 
changed between those Countries. | Commercial No. 2 (1890) 
(Great Britain, Belgium, and France), (C.—5899.) Price 1d. 


This agreement was signed in London on the th of December 
1889. It provides for the land transit charges on telegrams sent 


through the above-mentioned countries. 
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12. Declaration between the Governments of Great Britain, 
Germany, Belgium, Denmark, France, and the Netherlands 
modifying paragraph 5 of Article VIII. of the North Sea Fisheries 
Convention of May 6, 1882. Commercial No. 4 (1890) (North 
Sea Fisheries), (C.—5908.) Price 1d. 

The above declaration was signed at the Hague Ist February 
1889, ratifications being exchanged on the 21st December 
following. By it paragraph 5 of Article VIII, of the convention of 
the 6th May 1882 has been altered, and will now read as follows :— 

“The same letters and numbers shall also be painted in oil 
colour on each side of the main-sail of the boat, immediately 
above the close reef, and in such a manner as to be plain] 
visible; they shall be painted, on white sails ix black, on black 
sails zx white, and on sails of an intermediate shade ix black or in 
white, as the superior competent authority shall deem the more 
effective.” 


13. Norway Money Order Convention. Convention between the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and the Kingdom 
of Norway for exchange of Post Office Money Orders. (C.—5923.) 
Price 2d. 

This Convention, which was signed at Christiania on the 12th 
of October 1889, and in London on the 17th day of the same 
month, came into force on the lst of November 1889. It fixes 
the maximum amount for which a money order may be drawn 
between the two countries at 10, and formulates the different. 
rules under which Post Office money orders can be exchanged 
between the United Kingdom and Norway. 


14. General Post Office. Additional Articles to the Detailed 
Regulations of the 24/3\st of May 1872, and the Articles of the 
7/15th of December 1875, and the 5/24th of November 1881, for 
the execution of the Convention of the 4th of March 1872, relative 
to the exchange of Money Orders between the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland and the Kingdom of Italy. (C.—5924.) 
Priee 4d, 

This Convention, signed in London on the 29th of July 1889, 
and at Rome on the 4th of August 1889, regulates the amount of 
the commission which is to belong to the British and to the 
Italian Post Office on the money orders issued in the two 
countries respectively. 


15. Correspondence respecting a Provisional Commercial Agree- 
ment with Bulgaria, Commercial No, 7 (1890) (Bulgaria). 
(C—5913.) Price 1}d. 

This paper gives the correspondence which has passed between 
Mr. O’Conor, Her Majesty’s Consul-General and Agent at Sofia, 
and the Bulgarian Minister for Foreign Affairs, respecting a 
provisional commercial agreement fixing the rate of duty on 
British imports into Bulgaria at 8 per cent. ad valorem. The 
arrangement, which came into force on Ist January 1890, is 
limited to a term of two years. 


| 

| 

| 

| 
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XVIII.—STATISTICAL TABLES. 


I—Corn Prices. 


Return of the Quantities soLp and Averace Prices of Bririsit 
Corn, ImrertaL Measure, as received from the Inspectors and 
Officers of Excise during the under-mentioned periods. 


Periods. Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 


| Quantities sold. 


| 
| Qrs. bus. Qrs. bus. Qrs. bus. 
Week ended Ist February 1890 - 68,962 5 87,427 3 15,427 3 
8th ,, » $8,151 5 69,336 4 13,458 1 
sth sy, » 62,670 6 69,063 5 17,072 1 
» -| 76,827 6 61,389 3 18,089 4 
‘ebruary 1890 266,612 6 287,216 7 64,047 1 
Corresponding month in 1889 - | 203,576 41 319,489 0 35,155 3 
i 1888 - 225,443 4 | 203,365 3 32,512 7 
| Average Prices. 
Week ended Ist February 1890 - | 30 32 2 6 
8th ,, » 3110 18 7 
» 2nd ,, 29 9 312 | 6 
February 1890 - - 29 9 31 8 18 6 
January 1890 - - -| $801 31 6 1S 4 
December 1889 - - - 30 0 30 2 17 44 
November ,, - - 80 1 30 17, 14 
October 6 - - - 29 8 30 9 16 7 
September ,, - 29 11 17, «9 
August - - - 30 9 7 19 6 
July » - - - 29 2 ef 7 19 4 
June > - - - 28 6 21 6 18 § 
May ” * - - 29 9 23 70 18 4 
April - - 29 10 25 0 17 
- - 30 4 85-40 16 44 
Februcry 1589 - - : 29 6 | 26 4 16 § 
304 | 3x00 15 
1887 = 33 3 25 10 16 
» 1856 - - - 25 8 90 
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Il.—EMIGRATION.—FEBRUARY 1890. 


Rerurn of the Numpers, Narionarities, and Destinations of the 
Passencrers that left the Unirep Kinepom for Praces out of 
Evrove during the Month ended 28th February 1890, and the 
Two Months ended 28th February 1890, compared with the 
corresponding Periods of the previous Year. 


| British | All | for 
Nationalities, | North other Total. . 
States. America. | Places. 
| | | “7889. 
Month ended 28th February 1890. 
| | 
English - - 3,481 | 501 1,742 6,795 8,076 
| 
Scotch - B36 | 52 134 162 904 1,185 
Srish - - - 880 | 32 206 36 1,163 | 4,452 
| 
| | 
Total of British origin = - 4,926 | 585 1,409 | 1,940 8,860 10,713 
Foreigners - 2,956 | 108 32 | 279 3875 2,792 
| | 
| 
Nationalities not distinguished - - 274 274 238 
Total - 7,882 693, 1,441 2,493 12,509 | 13,748 
8,668 750 | 2,498 18,748 | 


T'wo Months ended 28th February 1890. 


English - + 6806 $47 | (2417 3,608 | 13,526 | 15,978 
Scotch : 971 73 | 266 | 289 | 1,599 | 1,960 
| | 
Irish - «| | 76, | 86 | 1,930 
Total of British origin - | 8,996 996 2,990 | 4,073 | 17,055 | ry 
| 
Foreigners - -| 4,498 190 57 522 57 
| 
Nationalities not distinguished | } - | 558 558 515 


| | 
Total - 18,494 1,186 | 3,047 5,153 22,880 6,048 
| | 


Notr.—The above figures, being made up at the earliest possible date after the close of each 
month, are subjected to correction in the Annual Returns. 


| 

| 

| i 

| 

{ 

} 

Total for corresponding 2 | 6 sose 

Months, 1889 7 14,876 | 1,176 | 3,942 6,054 | 6,048 | 
H | 
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AND WALEs. 


Numper of Recetvinc Orpers Gazetrep in the under-mentioned 
Periods and in the under-mentioned Principal Trades and Occupations. 


| 
Two months 
| ended February 
| 1890. 1889. 1890. | 7859. 
| 
| No. No. No. No. 
Total gazetted ~ - 349 386 729 174 
| 
Number gazetted in principal trades and _ | 
occupations :— 
Puablicans and hotel &e. -| B4 27 | 88 49 
Grocers, - 36 28 | 57 56 
Builders - - 18 | 42 47 
Farmers - 19 15 35 46 
Bakers - - - - - ll 17 28 23 
Butchers - 18 16 | 26 
Boot and shoe manufacturers and | | 
dealers - - | 8 72 | 14 24 
Clerks, commercial and general - | 5 3 | 14 6 
Drapers, haberdashers, &e. - | 5 13 16 
Agents, commission and general 9 | 12 11 
Carpenters and joiners - - 4 6 | 12 12 
Tailors, &c. - 6 10 1l 18 
Decorators, painters, he. - 6 ll 25 
Provision merchants, &c. - - 4 3 9 6 
Clothiers, outfitters, &c. - - | 2 3 9 7 
Merchants - ae 3 2 | 9 | 5 
’ Coaland coke merchants ‘and dealers - | 6 6 | 8 12 
Fishmongers, poulterers, &c. 1 4 8 8 
Travellers, commercial, &c. | 3 2 8 | 2 
Blacksmiths, farriers, &c. - - | 2 2 8 | 8 
Lodging-house keepers - - - | 1 3 8 4 
Greengrocers, fruiterers, &c. - | 2 | 6 7 | 4 
Millers 6 | 3 | 7 7 
General dealers - | 4 | 7 6 
Ironmongers - - | 2 | 4 | 6 6 
Furniture dealers and makers - -| 3 | 2 |} 6 | 4 
Fishing-net, smack owners, and masters | 1 | 2 | 6 | 8 
Stone, marble, and monumental masons |  — 2 | 6 | 
Solicitors - - | 7 5 11 
Corn, flour, seed, hay, and straw | | 
merchants and dealers | 3 | 4 5 6 
Oil and colour merchants - ~~ - - | 4 | — 5 4 
Officers in Army - - - 2 | _— | 7 
Tobacconists, &c. - - - 3 5 4 | 6 
Engineers and founders,&e. - 4 6 4 | 7 
Carriers, carmen, and 
hauliers - - | | 4 
Dairymen, cowkeepers,. &e. - 1 4 | 2 
Wheelwrights - 2 | 4} 4 
Restaurant, coffee, and 
keepers - - - - 3 7 4 4 
Agents, financial - 3 | | 4 1 
Gardeners, market - = 2 — | 4 im 
Timber merchants and wood deslers - — | — | 4 | 3 
Carriage, &c. builders - | 4 | 2 
Aérated and mineral waters manufac- | 
turers - - | 2 4 | 4 8 
Hairdressers - - - | 3 q | 4 2 
Cab, eoach, and omnibus proprietors - | 2 | 2 | 4 | 2 


‘ 
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February 


| 1890. | 71889. 


Number gazetted in principal trades and = No. No. 
occupations—cont, 
Milliners, dressmakers, &c. - - 
Brewers and beer merchants - - 
Clerks in holy orders - - =| 
Confectioners - - 
Chemists, druggists, and chemical | 
manufacturers ~ 
Cabinet makers and upholsterers . 
Saddlers and harness makers - - 
Accountants - - - - 
Priaters and publishers 


bo 


Stationers - 
Brokers, stock and shar 
Auctioneers - 
Jewellers, watchmakers, 
silversmiths, &e. - 
Schoolmasters and schoolmistresses 
Gardeners, florists, &c. 
Chine, glass, earthenware, &c. dealers - 
Brick and tile makers - - 
Oil and Italian warehousemen - 
Fruit merchants, &c. - 
Contractors - - 
Coliiers, miners, &c. - 
Wine and spirit merchants, &c. 
Hosiers, glovers, - 


eres 
wl waa 


importers, 


29 = | | | we | we 
tw to | AAW W Os 


| 
| 


| 
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Two months 


| ended February 


| 
1890. 1889. 


No. 


A 
° 


WARM 


IV.—Export or Live ANIMALS FROM IRELAND TO 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Rrrern of the Numper of ANIMALS exported from IRELAND to GREAT 
Britany during the month ended 28th February 1890, and 
during the ‘I'wo Months of the Year 1890, compared with the 


corresponding Periods of the Year 1889. 


Two months 


February Tebru: 

ended February 

1890, 1889. 1890 1889, 

| No | No. No. No. 

Cattle ‘ - 35,123 | 32,797 | 69,981 | 67,575 
Sheep - - - -| 7,044 | 4,023 | 20,778 | 15,548 
Swine - - | 71,783 | 46,843 | 135,854 | 104,066 
Goats - 37 | 34 45 49 
Horses - 1,550 | 1,407 2,914 2,596 
Mules or Jennets - of | 4 
Asses - - - - - | 4 | 3 7 5 


Total 115,541 94,509 


229,574 | 1S9.S835 


| 
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V.—Fisitery Sraristics.—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Srarement of the Toran Quanriry and Vatue of the Fisu returned 
as landed on the and Wetsu Coasts from the fishing 
grounds, during the Month and Two Months ended 28th February 
1890, compared. with the corresponding Periods of the Year 1889. 


ee Two Months ended 
February February 
| 
1890, 1889. | 1890, 1884. 
QUANTITY. 

Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. | Cwts. 
Brill - - 1,256 2,569 | 
Soles - - - - 4,604 4,001 9,366 10,287 
Turbot 3,846 3,470 7,591 | 8,927 
Prime fish, not separately distinguished 4,109 3,005 6,702 | 5,460 

Total prime fish 15,815 10,476 26,228 23,974 
37,578 24,445 61,773 | 50,191 
Haddock - - - - 137,758 117,510 283,514 | 267,500 
Halibut - - - 3,809 . 6441 | 
Herrings - - - - 1,242 3,409 9,873 | . 24,783 
Lir - - 10,163 5,678 16,965 | 13,492 
Mackerel - - 1,355 368 | 4,506 
Pilchards - - - 1,191 12,180 | 16,096 
Plaice - - - - 40, 027 36,427 77,748 | 95,290 
- - - 4,568 2,503 23,079 | 21,914 
All other, except shell fish . - 111,462 85,860 206,243 | 208,498 
Salmon - 44 122 44 | 122 
Total - 361,355 285,976 724,456 | 720,426 
| | 
Shell fish :— | No. No. No. No. 
Crabs - - 61,843 66,526 85,472 180,756 
Lobsters - - - 14,594 10,079 16,313 | 11,793 
Oysters - - - - - | 4,696,000 2,526,000 9,066.000 5,402,000 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. | ts. 
Other shell fish - | 45,120 38,025 88,324 | 76,479 
| VALUE. 
| £ | £ | £ 
Brill 3211 | * 5,986 | * 
Soles - 32,544 | 25,457 || 67,879 | 59,576 
Turbot - 15,425 14477 30,892 | 30,297 
Prime fish, not separately distinguished - | 15,134 15,200 || 24,145 | 23,026 
Total prime fish 60,314 55,122 128,902 | 178,499 
| | 
Cod -| 80,815 M779 48,308 | 34,434 
Haddock - 68,057 58,270 || 147,337 117,360 
Herrings - -| 544 1,320 || 6,339 | 8,204 
Mackerel 741 2,790 || 856 | 
Pilchards - - - - 1 545 | 2,879 | 3,981 
Plaice - - - -| 2,834 37,443 | 83,689 | 92,468 
Sprats -| 605 165 4,264 3,326 
aul other, except shell fish - - - | 79,765 59317 | 149,361 | 133,497 
Total - - 805,825 | 29546; | 508,075 | 524,650 
| | | 
Shell fish :-— | 
Crabs - - - 707 | 8s 1,084 1,495 
Lobsters - - - 776 560 | 863 | O27 
Oysters - - 15,082 6,959 29,287 15,937 
Other shell fish 9,950 6,992 17,993 | 14,880 
Total - 26,465 15,359 || 49,297 | 32,945 
Total value of fish landed - 332,290 250,523 647,302 | 557,595 
Norr.—The above figures are subject to correction in the Annual Returns. The values 
given are the actual values returned by the local officers at each place. 
* Not distinguished previous to January Ist, 1890, 
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VI.—FisHERY STATISTICS.—SCOTLAND. 


SratemMENt of the Quantity and Vatue of the returned 
as landed on the Scorcn Coasts during the Month and Two 
Months ended 28th February 1890, compared with the correspond- 
ing Periods of the Year 1889. 


| February | Two 
| 
| 1890, | 1889. | | 1890. | 1889. 
| 
| 
Cwts. | Cwts. || Cwts. Cuts. 
Soles (Lemon Soles) - - a 975 | 527 | 1,612 1,254 
Turbot - - | i | 333 | 804 77 
Cod - =| 59112 6ar72 |) (97,278 106,108 
Eel - - 2,005 | 1,390 |} 3,373 2,850 
Flounder, Plaice, Brill = - - 7,738 | 7,247 | 138,842 16,907 
Haddock - - - - - 100,839 | 97,095 | 210,186 IS5 354 
Halibut - - - 885 | 524 |! 1,171 916 
Herrings - - 108,656 91,215 | 188,088 16 4,844 
Ling 16,822 | 8,100 || 22,546 15,23 
Mackerel - 15 | if 5 
(Coal Fish) 7,449 | 5,261 |) 9,975 9,967 
Skat - | 7,430 | 3,533 | 11,126 7,098 
Sprats | 310 92 || 1,261 
‘orsk (‘Tusk) - | 149 | 60 162 126 
iting - -| 5228 | 1,401 9,152 
All other, except shell fish 9,552 | 903 |) 19,319 17,080 
Total - - 822,634 | 288,850 | 542,176 539,046 
| | | 
Shell fish :-— | No | No || No. No. 
Crabs 59,485 46,700 |! 134,595 141,100 
Lobsters 26,012 24,7 \| 51,399 65,700 
Oysters 314,500 | 33,400 |! 78,100 75,800 
Cwts. Cwts. || wts. Cuts. 
Clams - - 3,819 | 2,106 |! 6,600 45255 
Mussels 12,759 | 18,588 | 29,090 35,809 
Other shell fish - - - 6,629 | 3,929 } 10,146 6,663 
VALUE. 
£ £ 
Soles (Lemon Soles) 1,670 197 3,070 2,202 
urbot || 2963 242 
| 
Cod 21,240 | 23,605 || 39,115 41,335 
Kel - 1,004 | 659 1,718 1,498 
Plaice, ‘Brill 6,096 5,326 11,973 11,549 
Haddock 40,669 87,879 | 89,647 75,550 
Halibut - 1,233 834 1,660 1,518 
Herrings - - : “ - 16,905 16,657 30,778 86,104 
Lin 6,016 2,858 | 8,558 6,280 
Saith (Coal Fish) - 1,107 947 1,625 1,769 
Skate 1,739 823 2,848 2, 
| - - - - 1 12 66 30 
Spra - 52 110 30 
ora (rusk) - 46 13 48 37 
Whi - 2,122 1,580 |: 4,713 3,580 
All “except shell fish 1,683 1,343 || 5,582 3,357 
Total 103,023 | 94,896 | 202,478 189,260 
Shell fish :— 
Crabs - 310 230 500 728 
Lobsters 1,520 1,081 2,572 2,860 
Oysters - - 155 165 333 388 
Clams - - - 568 300 |}, 978 614 
Mussels - 754 1,198 |) 1,759 2,260 
Other shell fish - - : 998 620 || 1,541 1,007 
Total - 4,105 3,594 7,773 7,914 
Total value of fish landed 107,128 97,990 210,251 197174 


Nore.—The above figures are subject to correction in the Annual Returns, 


— 


— 
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VII.—FisHEry 
Srarement of the Tora, Quantity and of the Fist returned 
i as landed on the Irtsu Coasts during the Month and ‘Two Months 
| ended 28th February 1890, compared with the corresponding 
Periods of the Year 1889. 
4 
| February Two 
1800. 1889. 1890. | 1889. 
QUANTITY. 
Cwts. Cuts. Cwts. Cwts. 
Soles - = 401 309 591 567 
Turbot - - 120 | 205 | 222 
Total prime fish - - | 521 407 796 | 789 
- - - 7,523 7,250 10,789, 13,891 
Haddock 1,831 O41 3,261 2,993 
Hake 548 699 1,091 
Herrings - -| 180 461 891 
Lin; 2,543 1,347 2,795 | 2,677 
Sprats - - 1,965 60 | 6,085 
iting - - 1,794 1,409 | 2,539 3,324 
All other, except shell fish - | 5,567 5,263 | 9,494 | 10,467 
Total - -| 20,508 19,351 |! 31,114 | 41738 
| | 
Shell fish :-— | No. No. | No. 
Crabs - 10,072 | 350 | 20,072 
Lobsters 5,720 | 6,914 7,135 =| 12,080 
Oysters - - 54,920 | 178,920 84,720 | 434,480 
| Cwts. | Cwts. Cwts. Cuts. 
Other shell fish - - - | 1,395 | 2,310 2,146 | 4551 
= - - 
| VALUE. 
e | £ £ 
Soles 1,648 1,161 2,475 2,429 
Turbot - - 352 873 648 819 
Total prime fish - 2,000 1,534 | 3,123 2,948 
3,132 3,905 4,804 7,595 
Haddock 1,226 887 2,312 2,038 
Hake « 371 360 | 622 
Herrings - 56 98 214 428 
i - 1,027 519 | 1,164 4,062 
Sprats - - | 62 || 8 151 
Whiting - -| 784 | 706 1,227 1,097 
All other, except shell fish -| 2,488 | 4599 | 4,753 3,284 
Total | 11,109 9,670 18,252 20,010 
= 
ral - | 72 
Oysters - | 127 | 241 182 589 
Other shell fish 158 | 30g | 239 576 
Go. “wl | 800 | mo | 1,608 
Total value of fish landed | 11,633 | 10,470 | 18,971 24,618 
_ "-NorE.—The above figures ure subject to correction in the Annual Returns. 


{ 
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VIII.--Corron Retrurns.—Fesruary 1890. 
Return of the NumBer of Bates of Corron ImporteD and Exrorrep, 
Forwarpvep from Ports to Intanp Towns, and RETURNED to 
Ports during the Month and Two Months ended 28th February 
1890, compared with the corresponding Months of the Year 1889. 
| Month of Two months ended 
| February February 
| 
1890. 1889. 1890. 1589, 
Imports. 
No. | No, | No. No. i 
American és 293,395 | 312,396 691,367 688,045 
Brazilian 18,083 | 10,883 34,302 33,215 
East Indian | 22,297 36,058 34,559 
Egyptian - 25,840 | 41,339 57,652 | 88,308 
Miscellaneous - 5,438 | 12,512 11,236 | 17,083 
Total -| 359,833 | 399,427 | $30,615 861,810 
‘Exvorts. 
American - 29,445 30,419 | 48,836 83,257 
Brazilian 2,209 5,286 || 3,509 7411 
Kast Indian - 14,654 10,907 | 35,356 20,154 
Egyptian - 639 1,626 | 1,600 3,470 
Miscellaneous 1,402 2,517 2,607 
Total - 48,349 50,755 | 91,908 118,603 
ForwarpeEp from Ports to Intanp Towns. 
American - 242,577 231,783 | 551,142 555,768 
Brazilian - 9,563 12,766 | 20,887 27,859 
East Indian 13,321 11,096 30,743 23,474 
Egyptian - 18,319 20,285 | 51.613 58,968 
Miscellaneous - 8,259 10,870 I 22,392 24,900 
‘Total -| 292,089 286,800 || 676,777 650,966 
Forwarbep from INLAND Towns to Ports. 
American - 176 492 360 672 
East Indian - 20 
Egyptian - 13 
Miscellaneous - _ 
Torai - 176 391 688 
61903. H 
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IX.—Periopicat Rerurns or Imports AnD Exports. 


STaTeEMENT of the Imports and Exports into and from the under- 
mentioned CounrrRIEs in the latest Month for which Returns 
have been received, with Aggregates for the Period of the Year, 
including such latest Month. 


Note.—Rouble = 2s.; Franc = 9,°,d. ; Milreis = 4s.6d.; Lira = 9,5,d. 
Drachme = 9,°,d.; Dollar = 4s. 2d. 


Name of Country. 


Russia in Europe 


France - 
Portugal - 


Italy - - 


Greece - 
United States 
British India* 


Russia in Europe 


France 
Portugal - 
Italy - 
Greece - 
United States - 
British India* 


I.—Inports. 


| Aggregate for Period of the 
, Year, including latest Month, 


Value for the Morth. 
Latest 
Month, 
1889, | 1888. 
-, Nov. - Roubles 31,662,000 | 32,294,000 
(1890. ) (7889.) 
- Jan. «| Frs. 334,584,000 | 305,783,000 
1889.) (7888.) 
- Nov. -. Milreis - 3,572,000 2,969,000 
( Dec. - Lire - 133,956,000 | 706,735,000 
(1890. ) (1889.) 
Jan, « - 99,720,000 86,459,000 
(1889.) (7888.) 
- Nov. - Drehms. 11,839,000 1941 000 
(1890.) 1889.) 
- Jan. - Dolrs. 62,896,000 | 68,350,000 
1889. (1888.) 
- Dec. +. Rupees. 5,12,62,640 | 5,68,97,403 
| 
I).—Exports. 
-| Nov. - Roubles 64,572,000 | 67,846,000 
(1890.) (7889.) 
-| Jan. - | Frs, 238,577,000 | 229,572,000 | 
(1889.) (7888.) 
- | Nov. - Milreis - 1,872,000 1,837,000 
( Dec. - Lire 99,693,000 | 91,045,000 
- | (i890. ) (1889.) 
- 61,684,000 | 77,898,000 
(isso.) | “(7888.) 
- Nov. -  Drehms. 9,851,000 | 8,356,000 
(1890.) (7889.) 
- Jan. - Dolrs. 72.259,000 73,480,000 
(1889.) | (7888.) 
-| Dee. - Rupees. 8,92,59,824 | 8.43,69,697 


1889. | 71888. 
328,201,000 286,201,000 
(1890) (7889.) 

(1889.) (7888.) 

38,088,000 34,903,000 
1,390,680,000 | 7,774,602,000 

(1890.) ( 7889.) 

(1889. ) (7888.) 
118,564,000 | 100,659,000 

(1890.) | (7889.) 

(1889.) (7888.) 


49,26,08,226 | 48,77,42,988 


697,609,000 
(1890.) 


(1889.) 
21,652,000 
950,476,000 
(1890.) 
(1889.) 
94,585,000 
(1890.) 


(1889.) 
72,01,41,398 


The above figures are subject to revision in the Annual Returns. 


NotE.—The figures are those of the 


« 


719,805,000 
(7888.) 
21,527,000 

897,935,000 
(7889.) 
(7888.) 
88,875,000 
(7889.) 


(7888.) 
65,27,19,009 


‘special ” imports and exports, except in the case of 


the United States and British India, where the figures are “general.” “Special”? means, in 
the case of imports, imports for home consumption, in the case of exports, exports of domestic 
produce and manufacture only. 

* The aggregate figures are for the financial year commencing 1st April. 
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STATISTICAL TABLES. | 


X.—ForeIGN TRADE or InpIa. 


Imports and Exports into and from British INpIA. 


| 

Imports from Foreign | Exports to Foreign 

Countries, | Countries.* 
— Nine Months ended | Nine Months ended 

31st December 31st December 

| | | 

1889, | 1888. 1889, 1885. 
R. R. R. R. 
I—Animals—living - 20,45,633 26,23,373 6,417,797 8,33;777 


II.—Articles of food and drink = 5,75,45,727 5,37,95,009 | 17,87,31,485 | 


11 I.—Metals and manufactures of — 


A.—Hardware and cutlery 


(including plated-ware) 78,44, 80,083,635 71,202 59.052 
B.—Metals 415,685,722 %,76,95,100 3SL887 
! ' 
| 
©.—Machinery and mill-work 1,84,80,577. 7,64,60,973 877 1957 
| 
D.—Railway plant and | 
rolling-stock (other than 
Government stores) - 1,81,17,791 1,97 83,698 = 


IV.—Chemicals, drugs, medicines 
and narcotics, and dyeing 
and tanning materials - 91,40,374 


83,41,487 | 10,82,64,571 | 710,15,73,373 


V.—Oils 1,88,79,743 1,57,81,818 43,15,375 32,19,164 


VI.—Raw matcrials and unmanu- | | 
factured articles 7 2,89,23,577 | 2,94,96,257 | 29,70,09,009 


24,30,75,12 


Vil—Articles manufactured and \ 
partly manufactured— | 


A.—Yarnsand textile fabrics | 21,69,25,696 | 25,66,89,873 7,74,67,485 7,08,22,918 . 


B.—Apparel - 1,00,01,8738 4,52,776 7,78,078 8,27,594 


C.—Other manu- 


facture - 3,81,52,537 3,90,88,360 2,61,21,543 2,55,1 1 656 
| 


| 


| | 
| 

TOTAL 49,26,03,226 | 48,77,42,288 68,87,89,309 62,22,035.25 4 


* Exports of Indian Produce and Manufacture only. 
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LIST OF DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR REPORTS. 


LIST OF DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR REPORTS. 


New SeEgyjes. 


Reports of the Annual Series, 1890, have been issued from Her Majesty’s 
Diplomatic and Consular Officers at the following places, and may be obtainea from 
Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, East Harding Street, Fleet Street, E.C., &e. 


No. Price. 
632. Adrianople - - 


633. Rome - - - ljd. 
634. Santiago - id. 
635. Tahiti - - id. 
636. Maranham . td. 
637. Mexico - 
638. Christiania 
629. Copenhagen 
640. Paris 

Venice 

Cherbourg 

New York 

Patras 


Bourgas 


The following Reports from Her Majesty's Representatives abroad on subjects of 
general and commercial interest have also been issued, and may be obtained from 
the above-mentioned sources :— 


Price. 
Notes by Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Florence on a Consular tour 
in North Italy - - - 


Report on the Port of Vera Cruz and the works in progress for its 
improvement - - - - - - 4d. 


Further Report on the Liquor Traffic Legislation in the United States - 24d. 
Report on the Sicilian Vintage of 1889 - - 


q 
! 
No. 
152. 
154. 
155. 


